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PREFACE. 


In offering this book to the Irish public, the Author 
trusts that it will supply a long-felt want. The ex- 
isting Grammars and Composition Books are quite 
inadequate for the purpose of giving the earnest student 
a thcrough grasp of the niceties of Irish idiom, and the 
beauty of the language generally. It was at first 
intended to incorporate in the present work a treatise 
on Continuons Prose Composition, but it was found 
that such a proceeding would have made the volume 
inconveniently bulky. We hope before long to publish 
this Part II separately. 

Our thanks are due to the Publishers and the 
Printers for their unfailing courtesy, and the expédition 
with which they have put the work through the Press. 


SEAROIO Ó MUALLAIN, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


T8th June, 1919. 
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CHAPTER I~THE VERB “tr” 


SECTION I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


Every student of Irish knows that there are two verbs 
“to be ” in the language—ir and cá, and in a general way he 
understands the distinction between them. The principle 
that “ir ” must be used for “ Classification ” and “ Identi- 
fication,” and “ca” for ‘‘ Condition ” sentences, is fairly 
clear and fairly comprehensive. But within the domain of 
“ap” itself a great many errors are commonly taught, and a 
great deal of useful—nay, even essential, knowledge is left 
quite untouched. The result is that even good students 
rarely succeed in acquiring a really scientific grasp of this 
-very remarkable verb, and are constantly liable to use it with 
extremely bad taste. My object in the following pages will 
be to give a clear and consistent account of.the various uses 
in vogue in modern Irish, and to fill in the empty spaces, so 
as to provide the student with a more or less complete dc ctrine 
of the verb “1p.” 

The older Grammars and Composition-books give the cast- 
iron rule that the order of words, with the verb ‘ir,’ must be— 
Verb, Predicate, Subject. Indeed this rule appeared in print 
quite recently. It is of course erroneous, and leads to absurd 
conceptions cf the language, ignoring, as it does, many of 
the most interesting, and certainly the most important types 
of identification. We shall see that neither in ‘ classification,’ 
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nor ‘ identification ’ sentences, is it necessary that the Predicate 
(i.e the real or material Predicate) should occupy the specified 
place between the Verb and the Subject. What 1s essential 
is, that the Subject should never stand—at least in non- 
interrogative sentences!_immediately after ‘ip’; and that 
when the material Predicate does not? come immediately after 
“ar” a pronoun must be inserted to take its place, both in 
‘classification’ and ‘identification’ sentences. And let it be 
observed that “Predicate” always means here logical Predicate. 
_A great deal of nonsense has been talked and written about 
the distinction between the logical and the grammatical 
Predicate in connection with the verb ‘ip.’ The verb ‘ip’ 
is in fact a logical copula, and its predicate is always the 
logical predicate. To say that the grammatical predicate 
with “ar ” in any sentence is really the logical subject lays 
one open to the suspicion of not understanding Irish speech 
at all. The difference between an English sentence and the 
supposed corresponding Irish one involves sometimes not 
only a peculiar turn of expression, but a peculiar turn of 
thought. It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of the 
distinction between logical and grammatical predicate in 
connection with the verb ‘ir.’ Such a distinction is simply 
non-existent. It is the very nature of the very ‘ip’ to be 
associated immediately with its predicate either material or 
formal (note this qualification). The whole history of the 
verb shows this; it was from the beginning an unstressed 
verb,—the main stress of the sentence falling on the logical 
predicate, which followed it (either in the material, or pro- 


1. For questions, see p. 47. 

2. In Identification, type I, even when the predicate comes be- 
tween the verb and the subject, the pronoun must be inserted in Modern 
Irish. (See p. 12, and for exceptions, pp. 44-47). This, however, is an 
anomaly, and due to a confusion of types. (See p. 44). 
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nominal form). The moment you separate it from its 
predicate (in either shape) that moment it ceases to have 
any power of predication or of indicating predication. Why, 
e.g., may you not answer the guestion—— ón Leabap é pin ?— 
by saying simply—‘1p.”’ Because ‘ip’ by itself can predi- 
cate nothing ; you must join it to the predicate, and the 
predicate must be that which you mean to assert of the subject, 
it must be the logical predicate, the predicate in thought. 
Why may you not say—“ ip é teabap “—meaning “It is a 
book ”? Because the word é following ‘ip’ must be the 
logical predicate if the sentence is to have any meaning at all, 
and as é here is the logical subject, the sentence so expressed 
has no meaning ; it is not bad Irish, it is simply nonsense, 
a mere senseless conglomeration of words. The same words 
may convey sense and meaning, but only if é is the logical 
predicate. E.g. if I say “1p é teabap acd 1016 Lámoiú asam 
na‘ Sésona,’ ” that is intelligible, because e is the (temporary) 
logical predicate, “teabap td 101 Lérhaib som” being 
the logical subject, and “ Séaona” the material, logical 
predicate. In the course of our investigations it will appear 
evident that this is the true doctrine of the verb ‘ip.’ With 
this verb we always say what we mean. No Irish speaker 
or writer ever indulged in the mental gymnastics attributed 
to him by the advocates of the distinction between the logical 
and the grammatical predicate (as applied here). In fact 
the distinction between ‘ 1p ’ and all other verbs in the language 
is that whereas all other verbs, including cá, are predicates 
or part-predicates in themselves, they may be, and usually 
are, followed by their subjects ; ' ir “on the other hand, being 
in itself no predicate, must, in order to have any sense at all, 
be immediately associated with its predicate, either in the 
material or pronominal form. 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to the 
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discussion of classification and identification. Some authori- 
ties add a third use of the verb ‘ir,’ viz., ‘emphasis.’ But 
this is not a scientific division. As a matter of fact, the 
predicate must be either definite or indefinite in all cases, 
and so identification and classification comprise all the uses 
of the verb. It is of course of practical importance to notice 
that ‘ip’ may be used to emphasise a particular element 
in a sentence. But then such an emphatic sentence involves 
either classification or identification, though sometimes it 
requires care to determine which. We shall examine the 
matter in detail later on.1 Many of the ordinary types, 
both in classification and identification are emphatic in form. 
The sentences usually given under “ emphasis ” might perhaps 
be better designated as complex and elliptical cases either of 
classification or identification.? 


§ 2.— A.— CLASSIFICATION. 


The various types of predication may be summed up as 
follows :— 
I". VPS. 1p teaban é pin. ip aintinde capatt. (Predi- 
cate is a noun). 
2°. VPS. 1p maité pin. 1p ote an pescad. (Predicate 
is an adjective). i 
3°. VPS. 1p breas an 14 é. 1r mart an Du4CAilL cú. IP 
SUNTA an Fear é. 
Ip ote an aimpip até ann. (The subject involves 
a relative clause and is frequently elliptical, 
as in the first three examples given). 
4°. (V)PS. Ni Att an Tum ip mó 4 tusaroir wipiti, ac 
ALL an Maipnéatargy (1. nS. 4). 


I. pp. 8-10. 2. See pp. 8-10. 


. PVps. 


PVpS. 
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Ip... Alba fA h-ainm on óm pin (cf. 
K.H. 1 374). 

ip Connta 4 biod as Nam aif. (Tn. 279). 
Eamonn a stain (S. 20). 

(All (except the last,) nominal, as opposed to 
real, sentences. The predicate is a so-called 
proper name, but in reality, as used here, 
is a general term). 

Ip 0615 liom ná tiocpard ré. If Liom-pa An 
Leabap pan. 

(The predicate is a prepositional phrase. In the 
second example tiom- ra is equivalent to 
pud tiom-pa). 

Leatar ip ead é pin. Atntinde ip ead capalt. 
(Emphatic form of 1°. Notice that, the real 
predicate coming before the verb, the pronoun 
ead must be inserted to take its place after 
the verb. The meaning of these emphatic 
forms is of course quite different to that of 
the unemphatic). 

maic ip esd é rin, 7 ni h-otc. Ole if esd an 
peaca (emphatic form of 2°). 

Otc if esd an saimypif 404 Ann. 

(Emphatic form of 3°. But notice that some 
forms under 3°. are never emphasised in ordin- 
ary language. Ordinarily one does not say 
bess ip esd an tá é. The sentence is quite 
correct, but it is not usual). 

Alba it esd if Ainm 'oo n Cpié pin. 

finnBeannac ip ead if Ainm 06. 

(Emphatic form of 4° Notice that the pronoun 
inserted is ead (indefinite)). 


I. See note on Proper Names, pp. 41-43. 
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10°. PVpS. uomra ip esd an teaban pan. (Emphatic form 
of 5°. Notice that the only emphatic form in 
use corresponding to—ir o61§ om ná 
ciocpard ré— is an ‘identification’ not a 
‘classification’ sentence. if é ip 061§ liom 
ná ciocpard ré. (See Identification Type 
Il a. p. 15), where, however, 061§ tom belongs 
to the subject. 

II”. VPS. Caitlin v4pb Ainm v1 Site na mDuác. 1r Ainm 
06 “Ois, etc. (I give these a separate place 
because they have been misinterpreted. It 
has been said that in the first example ‘ Site 
na mbut4£ ” (admitted as grammatical subject) 
is really the logical predicate. Of course it is 
not. It is logical subject, as it is the gram- 
matical subject. If it were the logical predi- 
cate the proper Irish would be (and it is of 
course quite a common type (cf. classification 
type 4°.))—Caitin sup Site na mDuác ab 
ainm oi, or Caitlin sunb é ainm 4 bi wizit1 (nd) 
Site no mbtst — (Identification). Both 
modes of expression are quite common over 
the whole range of Irish. Cf. PH roz. 
“ Filetus din a ainm in descipuil-sin,” where 
‘Filetus’ is predicate. Cf. also PH 134. 
“ Gestus din a ainm in latraind-sin. 

12°. V(P)S. D4 mvs nA besd ré Fagdlta. nom né aise 
(S. 67). Here the predicate “ puwo ” is under- 
stood. This is no exception to the rule that 
the subject cannot stand immediately after 
‘ap’ in non-interrogative sentences. The 
predicate is felt after va above, and must be 
understood in thought. 


13°. 


o 


I4 


I5 
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SVP. Nit aoinne ip peafth a Cáinis ap ná mire (TBC. 6). 
Cabain 00 O14 an nó If Le DIA 7 coiméao 
óSoc féin an nv ip leac péin (Im. 82). (The 
subject is the relative particle & understood 
before ip). For ist example see Double 
Relative (pp. 114-116). 

Fundamental part of predicate + VpS + remainder of 
predicate :— 

Fin ad esd 140 nd Leospsed 4 Scporve nd 4 
n-aigne O61b fanamaine po baoite. (This of 
course is an emphatic form of ip (ba) rip 
140. .i.). 

SVPs. An teasers po 4 tupaim-re ní tom e. (CS. 245). 

(The material subject comes first. The sentence 
is rhetorically emphatic). 


Dependent Forms. 


Dein ré sun Leaban é pin. Ip oeimin sup ainmioe 
capatt. (For omission or insertion of ab before a 
predicate begianing with a vowel, see p. 215). 

Deipimpe sunb ole an pescad. ip 0615 om sun 
mait é pin. 

Nose 061§ Leac Sul bheas an Lá é ? 

Cuisim nae SiLL an Cuim ip mó 4 Cusotoir uin, ac 
AALL an TlainnéoLoise 

“Deirim leac sun 0015 iom ná cíocF4ró ré. 

N.B.—In the emphatic sentences 6”—Io” there 
will be a double sup in the dependent form. It is 
really the first one that is logically pleonastic, but 
usage requires it. Notice that it is only when the 
material predicate precedes the verb, and the latter 
is followed by a formal (or pronominal) predicate 
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that the two sup’s occur. It is only in this case 
that the subject is expressed after ead.1 Leaban 
1p esd G. But in answer to the question—an Leaba4n 
é ? we say ip ead (Not ip ead 6). 

6°. Dein ré sun leabap Sunb ead é. Ip voeimin sup 

ammrve Supid ead CAD ALL. 

'Oeimm-re sunb olc Sub ead on pesca. 

8°. Ar 0615 Liom sunb otc supb esd an aimpip acd Ann. 

9- 1r Follur sun ALOA Supib ead ab ainm -o06n Cpic fin. 

IO”. Oubapt Leip sup Uomps Supb ead an Leabap pan. 

With these contrast the following :— 

Cá ré pocaip am’ aisne sun am’ TADAIT 1T Cedpit DOM mo 
PAogal 4 caiteam (1.29). (The direct form would be—ir 
am’ f&sotc ip ceapt ‘oom... where the real predicate 
follows ar). 

'Oubainc ré sun Caoitte ad’ainm 06. (N. 74), (Direct—1r 
Caoitte 4b Ainm 06). 

But,—with two sup-s— 

Ceap na 'oaoine Sup naomh sub esd é. (5. 35). (Depen- 
dent form of N4aom ab ea 6). 

Similarly—Abvpao na 'Ó1410 Tin 1T esd DO h-innfead com 
Sup ppapsi rapainn Sun ead na placa pan. (M.S.F. 57). 

"Do cuipiesd na Luise opts Sup namaro supb ead an papapc 
(MSF. 115). 


B.—COMPLEX ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 
(Either classification or identification.) 


In addition to the emphatic forms 6°—z0° mentioned above 
there is a special group of sentences which are remarkable 


1. A possible exception is the common expression ip ead pan. But 
here the pan may belong to the predicate. 
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not so much for their emphatic form, as íor the complex 
nature of the expression. The thought is not expressed 
directly or in full, and one has to analyse it before dealing 
with such sentences. 

Some of these sentences are clearly identification. E.g., nt 
OUIT-Le If cóin é Capad Liom is merely a short—but complex— 
way of stating the negative identification—ni cura an cé sum 
cóin 06 é Capad tom. This fuller form sometimes occurs.. 
Cf. S. 221.—mNi hé sac aoinne 50 OtaIpbedinginn an fdinne- 
rin 06; instead of the elliptical—ni v0 sac aoinne 4 tar 
bedinfinn an práinne rin ; the short form is due to the influence: 
of the ordinary classification sentence—ni cóin 'ouic-re é Capad: 
tiom. Such sentences may sometimes be still further empha- 
sised. E.g., besides—ir 'oóm-ra ip ceanc é Cora Leat, we 
have 'oóm-ra if ead 17 ceanc é Capad teat. We have in fact. 
three degrees of emphasis.— 

(a) 1p ceanc 'oóm-T4 é Capad Lest. 
(b) (ip) 'oómra ip ceanc é Capad Leac. 
(c) Oom-rs if ead ip CeasitT é Capad Lest. 

In this last case (c) notice that ea'ó takes the place of 'oóm- 
ra. Otherwise it does not. E.g. in answering the question 
an 'oóm-ra . . .? we do not say ip ‘ead, or ni nead, but 
1T OUIT, OT ni Dutt. 

Other sentences are clearly classification. ip ap meipse 
4 bi ré. If an DUILe acao1. These merely convey the infor- 
mation (emphatically) that the person in question was in. 
a,state of intoxication, or is in a state of frenzy. 

Others again may according to circumstances be either 
classification or identification. The question and answer— 
An sp an mbozvo 4c4 PE? IP ain—may imply identification, 
the contrast being between the table and some other definite 
object. On the other hand the question and answer—An 
sip C4 ré Anoir? Tí nead, ir ¢é—imply classification, the 
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contrast being not between THE chair and some other definite 
object, but between a position on the chair and a position 
UNDER it. It is worthy of note that in answering a question 
the pronoun é can never stand for a propositional-phrase- 
predicate, no matter how definite its reference may be. 
Neither can é be used proleptically for a prepositional phrase 
when the latter follows the verb ‘1p’ and precedes the subject. 
It can be used, however, and often is, to anticipate a pre- 
positional-phrase-predicate when the latter follows the subject. 
E.g., 1r é Áic n-a padbsvap an uaim pin ná 1 oTearhaip. This 
shows that phrases like 1 vTearhaip in such cases are quite 
definite. It is mteresting to compare the use of so-called 
proper-name predicates in nominal (as opposed to real) 
sentences. E.g., An Séaona ip ainm 06? 1r esd (where 
“ Sea'ona ” is understood indefinitely, or as a general term.! 
But—ir é ain a bi aif nd Séwons where Séaona, understood 
definitely, is anticipated by é. So also nouns which ordin- 
arily are indefinite can become definite in a certain type of 
identification.2 E.g. ip atpugad ana mop é, nac esd? is 
classification. But ir é puv é ná stpugsd ana mon, is 
identification (of classes). Sentences like—1r é Séaona an 
ainm 4 bi sin (they have appeared in print) are just as bad 
Irish as—ip é an an mbóreo acá ré. 

Note that there are no emphatic forms in use corresponding 
to the types 11°—15°, Some of them are emphatic already. 
Unless we look (in the case of 11°) upon the seatence in 
which Site na mbuác, etc., are logical predicates as more 
emphatic ways of making the statement (as in fact they are). 
They are not direct emphatic forms, because subject and 
predicate change places. 


I. See note on Proper Names, pp. 41-43. 2. See p. 43. 
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Exercise I. (Ciassification). 


Translate into idiomatic Irish :— 


o 


1°. All that 1s Jagh! is not holy ; nor? all that is pleasant 
good ;“nor? every desire pure; nov? is everything 
that is dear to us pleasing to God. 
2°. It is clear that Ireland was the name of that country. 
(Translate in both ways : emphatic and unemphatic). 
3°. You say it is a man, but I say it is a horse. 
4°. What I say is that it is not Irish at all; it is English. 
5°. Give to God what is His, and take to thyself what is 
thine. 
6°. He says that “ Séaona’’ is the title of the story. 
7°. What can’t be cured must be endured. 
8°. My father says that Michael is his? second son’s name. 
9°. I think that Bab of the Liss was called Síle. 
IO”. I tell you it was “a Young Men’s Society ” they were. 
Exercise II. (Ciassification, continued’. 
1’. He says that it is under cover* of darkness they do their 
work. . ! 
2°. Joseph, her husband, being a just5 man, and not willing 
publicly to expose® her, was minded’ to put her away 
privately. 
3°. They® that were invited were not worthy. 
4°. Thai which is born of!° the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit. 
5°. A bad custom and the meglect'! of our spiritual advance- 
I. 5A Ayo. z.nini... 3. Donot use possessive. 4. PBS. 
5. Fiopsonce. 6. Use marta. 7. mian. 8. dn thuinneit. 


9. ón m0. Io. ó. II. Use neam-fuim. 
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ment is a great cause!-of our keeping so little guard 
upon our mouth. 
6°. It is ¢vuly? a misery to live upon this earth at all. 
It is for this reason the prophet devoutly prays to be 
freed from the necessities of the body in this world. 
8°. Then it is you will regret that you were so cold snp? 
careless. 


go”. Nothing so defiles and entangles the heart of man as 
impure love to created things. (Say—It is impure 
love ... that most... ). 

Io”. All disquiet of heart and distraction of the senses arise 
from inordinate love and vain fear. (Say—lIt is out 
of ... that... arise). 

C.—Identification.—Type I VpPS. 
I”. Sé an sniom fogantsa ip Hndtac te Rig Capit 4 
oéanam (C.D. 73). 

Subject = (an sniom) if sndtac te Rig Capit 4 

oEANAM. 

Predicate = an sniom foganta. 

p (Temporary predicate) = 6. 

In Old Irish the pronoun was frequently not in- 
serted here. In fact there is clear indication that its 
use, in this type of sentence, is due to the influence 
of other types (notably II, ITI, IV). See pp. 15-31. 

2°, “Sé an T-uabap 4 Cornuis an c-otc (Ser. 227). 

Subject = (an pwo) 4 topnmg an t-otc. 

Predicate = an t-vabar. 

Temporary predicate (p) = 6. 

I.fé neat. 2.Express by emphatic form of sentence, 


3. Repeat “so.” 
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Notice the difference between the proleptic pronoun 
in Irish and in English. In the English—‘‘ It was 
pride that started the evil,” the pronoun “it” 
stands for the subject. In Irish the pronoun é stands 
not for the subject but for the predicate. The 
introductory “it” (standing for the logical subject 
again) in English classification sentences is ordinarily 
not expressed in Irish at all: (It)’s a pity that he 
did not come,—ir truss nár tains ré. 


o 


3. If é an paogat ro an c-eanh4C 1 1r é an T40$0L eile 
an FoOsmap (Serm. 54). 
First subject = an c-e4annoc. 
Second ,, = ,, fogrmap. 
First predicate = an paogat ro. 
Second .,, = ,, T4054L eile. 

Here we have the explanation of a parable. Notice 
that “ir” often signifies “stands for, represents, 
means, is equivalent to.” This meaning, however, 
it develops from the context. 

4°. Ip é po é i 6asparlagse 7 1p Tuatalaige 7 1p mó 
neamh-Cuipyine án aipiseap path. 

Subject = The second é. (The first é is temporary 
predicate). 

Predicate = (an) pwo ip éa5pamtaise . . . par. 

Notice the omission of article with pu, and the 
fact that only the fundamental noun of the predicate 
here precedes the subject. The subject might have 
been kept over till the end, thus-—-ir é pwo ir 
éaspamtaise . . . 04 aipigesr mm €. 

5°. D'é a Viceall péin i coimeáo ap T1ÚDaL an Faro 4 
main ré. 


6°. Ni mao an muinncip 4 Cáinear on Lá 'oéanoC 474 45am 
á motsd ini (SG. 45). 
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F4 
Exercise III. 
Identification.—Type I. 

r?. The man who stole the chalice was the one who found 
the key. 

2°. He thinks it is the men themselves that are responsible 
for this ugly custom. 

3°. I’m sorry I didn’t take your advice from the beginning. 

4°. Fasting will best prepare us for Christmas. 

5°. It was pride that urged them to tell the lie. 

6°. The wife that God had given him was responsible for 
has! sinning. 

7°, It is those? who are lowly in this world are most likely 
to be high? in the Kingdom of God. 

8°. It is those? who get most who are always farthest from 
having enough. 

g°. It isn’t everyone I would give that ring to. 

Io”. It is the temptations and tribulations that show what 
progress one has made in righteousness.® 

1r°. If I love the world I rejoice at its prosperity, and am 
troubled at its adversity. 

12°. If I love® the flesh my imagination® is taken up with® 
the things of the flesh. 

13°. If I love? the spirit I delight!° to think of spiritual 
things. 

14°. It is not the poor man who has not a single word of 
English that is responsible 

1. Do not use possessive. 2.4n cé. 3. w4pal. 4: 001C15e-0e 


5. plopaontact. 6.ipionmun.tle . 7-1p Áil te 
8. mactnatir. 9. Use cá. ro. conn. 
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Identification.—Type II. (Four varieties). 


(a) VpSP. Sometimes it was inconvenient, if not quite 
impossible, to place the predicate immediately after the verb. 
Moreover, for rhetorical purposes, the predicate was frequently 
reserved for the end of the sentence. This type is therefore 
very common even in the Old Irish period, and looms large 
in the Irish of every province down to the present day. As 
compared with type I, it throws some light on the construction 
of the verb ‘ir.’ Type I is found frequently in Old Irish 
without the anticipatory pronoun, though there is a growing 
tendency to insert it, until at last—in Modern Irish—it is 
absolutely essential.1_ Type II on the other hand is NEVER 
found without the proleptic pronoun,—the obvious reason 
being that ‘ip’ would otherwise be followed immediately by 
the subject. Some would-be authorities explain the pronoun 
here as part of the subject, and say it is inserted merely to 
separate ‘ip’ from a definite noun. But why should this be 
necessary ? (see p. 44). It was mot necessary in type I in 
Old Irish, but it was, and is, in type II. We have a reason- 
able explanation of all the phenomena on the hypothesis 
that the subject must ot follow ip immediately : the pronoun 
is inserted here to take the place of the predicate, and render 
predication possible ; it is inserted in type I on the analogy 
of types IT, III and IV. 


o 


I”. “Sé ip man mír an €4sL4ir fe4ns Dé 'oo mMsolugsad 
(Don. 282). 

Subject=(an mu'o) tr mian pip , Literal meaning : 

an €astair The thing which 

Predicate=feapns Oé vo the Church de- 

maolugad sires is this—to 

Temporary predicate (p)=é lessen God's 


anger. 


1. Fer exceptions, see pp. 44-47, 
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2. Sésapvo 4 Sninn 4 teat-taoib 4 tabasipic T4” ngsoit 
(n. n5.—14). i 

Subject = (an pw) 4 $nínn.—Séatvo— Sé (an) twu'o 

Predicate = a Leat-taoid 4 tabaipc ps’ ngaort. 
Temporary predicate é (in péayo). 

'Sé bua na fséice pin... an fen 4 BEAD Af 4 
TSSt nae fFéroipi é Buslad, bioú ná besd ann 4¢ 
pepran san réarós, nÓ viod so mbdead ré na 
Tean'ouine. 

Here the cumbrous nature of the predicate makes 
it guite impossible to express the identification 
according to type I. 

b'é vd’ fave teir FO pad ré amuis (S. 39). 

Subject = (an nwo 4) b’ faa Letr. 

Predicate = so paid ré amutg. Here again the 
form of the predicate precludes the use of type I. 
Notice that, as in type I., we must frequently 
supply the fundamental noun of the subject. Observe 
also that the second ba introduces a classification 

“sentence, the predicate being “fava teir,” the 
subject being the relative particle a (or 00) under- 
stood before ba. It is very important to notice the 
difference in meaning between a classification like 

D’fava Leip so parb ré amis. 
W——— w J 





. : : Vv P S 
d the zdentification— 
an identification Vp 5 P 


2 ne 


0’é dD’ fans Leip 50 paid ré amuis- 

The passage referred to here is (S. p. 39) -— 
D’ayimshig Tayg a vata, agus do louir Míhál lesh 
an sgueb. Heasiv Tayg a lár anti. D’eirig an 
sguab agus hug shi iaracht er é vuala idir an dá huil. 
Vi an bata go mah agus an chuishli láidir, agus 
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ambasa chosin Tayg a cheaun agus a cheanacha, ach 
do vuel shi ins na cosiv é, agus do vuel shi ins na 
loraganuiv é, agus do vuel shi ins na gliiniv é, agus 
do vuel shi ins na cearh4nuiv é, agus ins a droum, 
agus ins na hasnychuiv, a dreó na feaduir shé er 
baul cad a vi ag imeacht er. Fé gheri do liúig shé 
an doras d’osguilt dó, agus gealuim ‘oit gurav é 
b’ada lesh go roiv shé amuh. 

Many a writer in describing such a scene would 
have said merely—“ O’fava teir so paid ré. amuig.” 
Many do not seem to understand the difference 
between such pairs as ' b’faoa teip’ and ‘ b'é vb’ fans 
teir.” Yet the difference is important. How often 
in reading certain Irish books has our taste been 
offended by the substitution of one such form for 
the other. In the above passage “ b’faoa tei” 
would have been insufferably weak,—would in fact 
have been an anti-climax. “ b'é v’fava teir ” on 
the other hand exactly suits the circumstances. 
The sentence identifies for -us THE ONE THING which 
the poor rsuab-ridden Tads was longing for at the 
moment, viz. to be safely out of doors. This may 
seem a small poirt, but it is the uniform observance 
of these ‘convenances’ that distinguishes good 
writing, just as it is the habitual neglect of them 
that is at once the cause and the mark of mediocrity. 

5°. 0’6 b'f404 Le Fac aoinne so mbervif 45 TEACT 4 Haile. 

69. naopuinse .. . AS aprsdéanO01m4ambots. (Don. 130) 
The people whose God is their belly.. Subject = a 
nota. Predicate = a mbots. 

Sentences like—1r é 4 f40 ip 4 Seapp so . . . and 
ip é 4 Loóc 4 Lluiseao belong here also. Sé mo 
tuaimim nd c10CF010 ré in aon corp anoir belongs to 
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type II.-rather than type I. This fact explains why 
é is used (though cuaiim is feminine). The é does 
not refer directly to cuaipim at all, but to the clause— 
“ ná tiocfard ré . .. . anoip. 


Exereise IV. 
Identification. Type Há. 


The priest’s business is to pray! to God for himself and 
all the people in a suppliant and humble manner. 

I long for the joy of peace. 

A person of the least intelligence ought to see that the 
people who have least sense in Ireland are those who 
have neither English nor Irish. 

My opinion is that the pair understood each other 
remarkably well. 

Had I been in his place these are the three wishes I 
should have asked for—-plenty of money in this 
world, a long and happy life, and eternal life there- 
after. i 

The reason why she broke it was that Séadna had 
promised that he would marry her. 

The queen’s desire is to get plenty of badgers’ milk to 
drink. 

I am longing exceedingly to possess that feat. 

The one desire of eyeryone was to be returning home. 

The last state of man means the state he is in on leaving 
this world. 

The best thing you can do is to put that question to 

herself. 


I. Bert as cun a Surve pus. 
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The long and the short of it is that he must go home at 
once. 

No man is secure in appearing abroad but he who would 
willingly lie hid at home. 

The number of them that did eat was 5,000 men, besides 
women and children. 

My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, that 1 
may perfect His work. 


Identification. Type IIb. 


VpS na P. The characteristic of this type is the particle na 
which precedes the predicate. The force and origin of this 
ná will be explainedlater on. The subject is in thick type :— 


T° 


'Se céad pud A dein ré ná 4 lám 4 Cup no pobca 
Feacaine an pai’ an ppapdn aise (S. 20). 

"SE céAD mu eile A TUS ré FE noeArA ná an Span 
AS cofCneam an an mMealHois 1 n-1onad na Seataise 
(S. 74). 

Samus ré supd é pud a Bi in íonao AA Eplorde alse 
ná man 4 bead CLO mop tpom (S. go). 

D'é cuma n-aon Dein ré é ná Le Beit 45 bainc cainnte 
4 Mé (TBC. 201}. 

D’140 DA PIF 149 pan ná Concubsp mac Neara 7 Fesansur 
mac Rog (11. 82). 

Cuis ré in’ aigne supb é pud Mupéad ná annppian 
'piabLaióe (11. 104). 

Died beinc 140 pan ná Maolmods 7 Sitpic (N. 312). 

Ip 140 neite 1420 pan ná Dead-Endtacc T4 battle, 
poplamap ceapt muis, pao apne 1 ScómainLe, 
BAN séilLe Vo Coin ná 00 mhian (Cat. 71). 

Ip é Dion AcCÁ Air ná Cleici na n-éan 1p AiLle vat (Arp. 


54). 
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1c’, 0’é comseatt é pin ná poka 4 fPéao 0’ TÁSáite 45 
Teannsur (eir. 76). 

156 ainm a bi aip ná Séa'ona (S. 6). 

D'é neape é pin ná neanc an Cperom (11. 128). 


TI; 


o 


TA i 


All “ ná ” sentences are affirmative. The following one 
from Acts ix. 21 is virtually affirmative: “ Nac é snó 4 tus 
annro é ná Cun 140 D0 Breit Leip S4abts AS CHIALL ap 
usactapdanaid napasaric ?” Insentences 1°, 2°, 3°, 4°, 9°, 11° the 
subject clearly contains a relative clause. In the others both 
the relative particle and the verb ir are understood. In 5°, 
eg. “04 nig 140 pan” is equivalent to “an 04 pig 4 if 
iworan.” In 6°, “ pwo Mupcsd” is equivalent to “.an puro 4 
ba Mupésd.” (For omission of the pronoun here before the 
definite noun Mupcad, see p. 45-4°). 


Na in Sentences of Identification. 


This particle wá is very widely used in Munster in sentences 
of the type is é ainm a bhi air nd Séadna (“ Séadna,” p. 6). 
The principal points to be noted in regard to its use are: 
(x) it introduces the material predicate ; (2) the predicate is 
strongly emphasized ; (3) the subject, taken in full, always 
contains a relative clause, though the relative particle need 
not appear explicitly; or a genitive or possessive phrase, 
easily resolvable into a relative clause; (4) while all nd- 
sentences are formally affirmative, nd gives them virtually 
the force of a rhetorical question, a negative sentence, or an 
exclusive comparative sentence. This points to the genesis 
of the construction. 


I. The rhetorical question annsan cé déarfadh nd gur 
dheaghdhuine é a is virtually equivalent to is é déarfadh gach 
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aoinne gur dheaghdhuine é, though the latter has less force 
and pointedness. If we assume that the negative nd in the 
former became associated with the expression of the predicate 
which it precedes, it is easy to understand how nd should have 
been gradually invected into the affirmative sentence. The 
resulting type, is é @éarfadh gach aoinne ná guy dheaghdhuine é, 
thus acquires all the force of the rhetorical question. 

II. Besides rhetorical questions we have rhetorical negations 
Thus ni bhíodh fhios ag aoinne ná gur dhuine do mhuintir na 
tire é (“ Niamh,” p. 138) is virtually equivalent to is é 
cheabadh gach aoinne gu dhuine do mhuintir na tire é. It 
was natural that the negative nd of the first form of expression 
should come to be used in the latter form as well. So, ni 
deirim ná go bhfuil an ceart agat is only a more emphatic way 
of saying 1s é deirim go bhfuil an ceart agat. A contamination 
of the affirmative form with the rhetorical-negative gives 
is é deirim ná go bhfuil an ceart agat. 

III. This association with rhetorical questions and rhetorical 
negatives would of itself have been sufficient to account for 
the use of md in affirmative sentences of identification, but the 
development was further promoted by another class of 
sentence, containing not the negative but the comparative 
nd (= iond). Thus, the affirmative sentence with a super- 
lative adjective ’sé cuma 1s fearr chun na h-oibre dhéanamh an 
Ghaedhalg do shaothrughadh ins na h-diteannaibh 'ná bhfuil 
sí beo- fós, may be replaced by a negative with comparative 
nil cuma is fearr chun na h-oibre dhéanamh ná an Ghaedhilg 
do shaothrughadh, etc. (‘‘Sgothbhualadh,” p. 46). The 
interchange of the types ' this is the best ’ and “no other is 
better than this ’ is helped by the fact that in Mod. Ir. there 
is no distinction in form: between the comparative and the 
superlative. And here, as before, the affirmative sentence 
may be rendered more explicit and emphatic by introducing’ 
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the particle nd: is é cuma is fearr chun na h-oibre dhéanamh 
na an Ghaedhilg do shaothrughadh, etc. Thus two uses of the 
negative nd and one of the comparative wá have resulted in 
the affirmative nd of identification. 


In some districts ach (acht) is used in the same way. Its 
origin is similar. The rhetorical question and the rhetorical 
negation play a similar part in its development. ‘Thus from 
vad a dhéanfadh mac an chait ach luch a mharbhadh ? we may 
evolve an attirmative is é rud a dheineann, mac an chait ach 
luch a mharbhadh. Similarly such a negation as nivr dhein 
sé ach casadh, agus imtheacht leis, might be turned into an 
identification sentence: is é rud a dhein sé ach casadh agus 
imtheacht leis. Of course this similarity of meaning and 
development of ach and nd does not imply any phonetic 
connection between them. 

The following further examples of rhetorical negative and 
exclusive comparative, sentences will help the student to 
realise how ná has been developed in sentences of Identity : 


co 


I. Ni mipoe 4 pao NA so pad dtap an Cotta (n. 244). 

2° Niop bgeanpa OtInn pUD 4 Oéanpammip TA an curo 
eile án T4050L a Caiteam 1 Oceannta céite (T.G.) 

3°. Tí paid éinne ba Seine $4 Sceup 50 Léin fuar cun na 
n-i'óbince pin 4 Véanam NA mire. 

4°. DO’ Féroip nán Ó'feanna OUT pur a Óéanp4 NA an pu 
4 vein petrean (S. 66). 

5°. Niopw’ feapps Omit ftro 4 OEanpd anoir NA out 7 


Bear 4 Coots 'úuic péin (S. 69). 

6°. Niopd’ feanna Duc puD 4 Véeanpa NA cteamnof 4 
oEanam 06 (S. 97). 

7°. Ni meapaim NA so mbead ott nior mó 4ASac Oul ap 
agaro Tó brionaoncacCc (Im. Io). 

87. Nit aon puo ip mó 4 Tugann pdépam 4isne vo'n -~ouine 
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ná 4 Cuirsinc so bFuil ré sf son Tort Le Oia na 
sLóine (Im. 280). 

9°. Nit soimnrd tr mó Cpusdann cporve an OUINE 7 4 
'óeisteann amac é ó Spdrts Dé ná caor (Ser. 2), 


Type IIc. 

VpS ac P.—The characteristic is that ac (not n4) precedes 
the predicate. 

It is not used by Canon O Leary, but his work contains 
copious examples cf the rhetorical questions and rhetorical 
negations from which this use of ac has developed. 

Sé puo 4 'óei ré ac capsd 7 1mMTteacT an DOPsp amc. 

It will be useful to study the following examples :— 


I” le n-a Unn pin cia Busilpesd Cuca an 'oonóT 1Tce4C 
AC an cinncéin mop (S. 186). 

2”. Le n-a linn pin cia busilfead Ctids ipteac 4¢ TOS 
ós 6 Ceatla, 1 Conn 7 ataip Cuinn (11. 259). 

3°. Cao a VEanfad Tí AC an fu'0 ATA Fesltta aici Ó toad ? 
(n. 313). 

4° Cé Seovad tap an noopor ae Séwonsa? (S. 8g). 

5°. Cpéao ip toncuste sf fo act nae purl eput ap bit 
n-4 mbí an 'ouine AC cput n-A Dpuil ré po-mapbta ? 
(KTB. ro). 

6°. Cap tus ré 4862410 ac 10cneo an BAILL n-4 paid Donncad ? 
(n. 306). 

7°. Nit ap piubsl Le DeIe mbu4Ónaib 46 an. c-ottLmú 
(SG. 138). 


8°. Cé tiocfad 7 COsPFad an feipm 4¢ fea n-apb ainm 
06 VDOMNALL 6 'Oubsáin ? (MSF. 58). 
Exercise V. 


Re-write the above eight examples as formal identifications 
with the verb 1p. 
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Exercise VI. 
Identification. Types IIb and IIc. 


There is only one thing which keeps many back from 
spiritual progress! and fervent amendment of life, 
and that is the apprehension of difficulty,? or the 
labour which must be gone through in the conflict. 

2° Whilst I am kept in the prison of the body I acknow- 

ledge myself to need two things---food and light. 


3°. You describe it as a trifling change, but in my opinion 
it’s the sort of thing one calls a very big change. 
4°. There are two things you would do well to avoid. 


They are ugly and hurtful to soul and body. The 
two things I mean are foolishness and evil-mindedness. 
5°. The very first thing the messengers did was to ask if? 
he was Christ. 
6°. The very first thing to be done was simply‘ to give the 
champion’s portion to the best warrior. 
The manner of his coming was, if you please,® in a gentle- 
man’s suit. 
8°. What brought me to talk to you now is simply this,’ 
that I am in difficulties. 


9°. The thought referred to was how little anyone expected 
that it was Cormac they’d be marrying in the end. 

Io”. There was one person who never thought of it, and that 
one was Cormac himself. 

II”. I think there are only two people who understand him. 
These two are Fergus and Cúchulainn. 

12”. The man they sent to do this work was none other than’ 
Lonan. 

. I. Lear 4 n-anama déanath. 2. Sn Obair 4 beit, DAp Leo, 
no puso. 3. Interrogative. 4. This is expressed by ná. 


5. Expressed by ná. 
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13°. 
fo} 


14°. 


His food consisted merely! of locusts and wild honey. 

The act of injustice referred to was the insulting of a 
woman. 

15°. The thought that occurred to him was that he had 

never tasted better food. 


Identification. Type Id. 


VpS map P.—The characteristic of this type is that man 
precedes the predicate. This map is logically pleonastic, 
just as the word “ because ” sometimes is in English. We 
say, e.g., “ he remained simply because he didn’t wish to go,” 
and influenced by this we say “ the reason why he remained 
was (because) he didn’t wish to go. 


N.B.—Though cúir is fem. the pronoun used is é. This is 
quite regular because é refers directly, not to cúir, but to the 
predicate. 

.I”. 'Sé cúir ná h-éirceann pib-re te vpatnaib Dé man 
ní h-ó G14 mb (Ser. 170). 

2°. "Se ctr n-a bFUIL fan maf fin, mam; PE 'ouine A 

bairceann, ir é Caiorc Féin 4 VeIneann An bairce 


(Ser. 57). 


fo] 


3°. 'Sé ctr ná Déanfad Viogaltar ofpiaib man Seatlt an 
an esponop fin, man ni Loipsim mo gldine réin 
(Ser. 172). 
Exercise VII. Type Ild. 
I”. The reason why this is so is that man’s mind sinks 


down into outward things, and unless he quickly 
recover himself he willingly continues immersed in 
them. 


1. Expressed by nd. 
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to 


Because thou hast yet too inordinate a love for thyself, 
therefore art thou afraid to resign? thyself wholly 
to the will of others. 


39. This is the reason why there are found so few contem- 
plative persons ; because there are few that wholly 
sequester themselves from transitory and created® 
things. 

4°. The reason that so few? become iluminated® and intern- 
ally frec® is because they do not know how to wholly? 
renounce themselves. 


5°, The reason why you cannot speak Irish well is because 
you haven’t learned it from oral instruction. 


6°. I suppose it is because you think English ‘ respectable ’ 
that you have such little knowledge of, and esteem 
for, your own language. 


79. The only reason he can advance for® such conduct is 
that he doesn’t know what he’s doing. 


so. My principal reason for mentioning this matter now is 
that I have always felt it to be an Irishman’s duty to 
help on the cause of his native language as much as 
he can. 


If there is one reason more than another to convince 
me that you are right, it is this—that “ God helps 
those who help themselves.” 


Io” The reason why so few people can write Irish well is 


that they do not study it in the proper way. 


st 


I. 1omao. 2. fás . . . ré. 3. Crutuiste viombuana. 
4: Oire&o. 5. Cóm beas rolur aigne (beas, because oineao was 
used: for “ few ”). 6. Cóm beas paoripe ai5ne. 7. Amugs ir 
amac. 8. Cup riop le... 
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Identification Type III. 


VpSP.—This is a very important type. It is quite commen 
all along the ages, but it seerns to have never been appreciated. 
As in type II (with which it has some affinity) the predicate 
comes at the end; but the subject is different. In type II. 
the subject contains a relative clause (whether the relative 
be expressed or understood) or a genitive or possessive phrase 
which might easily be resolved into a relative clause. In 
type III. the subject is merely a noun with the definite 
article, and sometimes a demonstrative particle or an ad 
jective. The reason for giving it as a special type is this,— 
because the sanie form of words might—-in a different context— 
be a sentence of type J.—-with entirely different construction 
and meaning. Take for instance the sentence—-Sé an namaro 
an peacad. If I have no context to guide me I cannot tell 
precisely what is the meaning. It may be a sentence of 
type I. (VpPS) implving that Iam speaking of si and asserting 
that sin is ¢he enemy of man. But then it may also mean 
quite a different thing. In the context from which I have 
taken it (Ser. 238) it does mean quite a different thing. It 
is a sentence of this third type. The question was not 
about defining “sin,” but about defining “the enemy ” 
(previously mentioned). ón námaro is clearly the subject, 
and an peacad is just as clearly the predicate. To understand 
it any other way, is to misunderstand it, to miss the meaning 
of the passage entirely. Irish literature is full of this tvpe, 
yet not a single writer on Irish Grammar—as far as I know— 
has ever called attention to it. It is of course more rhetorical 
than type one. In fact it is an abbreviated form of type II. 
Ip é an namaro an peacad is virtually equivalent to—ip é 
tu An namaro (nd) an peacad. The words, too, are pro- 
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nounced quite differently according to the meaning. If the 
sentence belongs to type I, it is spoken quickly with practi- 
cally no pause frorn start to finish and of course the predicate 
“an narnaro”’ receives greater emphasis than the subject. 
If it belongs to type III, the utterance is slower. there being 
a distinct pause after é, and another after namaro, and of 


course “ an peacad ” will now receive the greater emphasis. 
Other examples :— 


o 


BS ia 
(K.T.B. 3). 

Here the context makes it quite clear that the subject is 
“an iomáis wo” and that “ an ná'oúin Osonna ” is predicate, 
Of course we are met here with the “ bogey” of “ gram- 
matical predicate.”” But the distinction, as we have said 
already, is a myth,—as applied to the verb ‘ir.’ It seems to 
have arisen from the idea that type I. is the only possible 
type of predication. An absurd and disastrous idea ! 

3°. Sé an ceavo to An n&otip Osonna (K.T.B. r0).* 

Sometimes there seems to be a mixture of types II. and III. 
in one sentence :— 

4“; Ip é an cors so Léin 7 an cors ip mó optainn.. . . ná 
DEINIMID aon 147pacT of OUL Ap BOTAN Piopaontacta na 
naom (Im. 17). 


sunb 1 an iomáis vo an náoúin Osonna 


Exereise VIII. 
Identification. Type III. 


o 


1°. He is truly great who is great in charity, 
2°. We ought to pay great attention to our Saviour’s words : 


I * The proleptic pronoun, even in O.1., is frequently assimilated 
in gender to the subject, where the latter differs in gender from the 
predicate 
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because we understand that the Saviour is the Son 
of God. i 

He spoke of rearing a noble castle; now this castle 
represents the actions of our lives. 

The enemy means the devil. and night the time of 
temptation. 

Spring means this present life. and autumn the next 
life. (Cf. Type I. Ex. 3, p. 13). 

That man is really wise who knows himself. 

The altar signifies allegorically! the human heart. 

The enemy is the devil, the harvest the fruits of grace 
in the human soul. 

Correct Irish is Irish with no taint of English upon it. 

Truth frequently signifies the one thing which you’ 
don’t want to hear. 


Type IV. 


PVpS.—The predicate is brought forward to the beginning 
of the sentence for the sake of emphasis, or rhetorical effect. 
But observe that the proper pronoun must be inserted to take 
its place after the verb. Cf. the emphatic classification— 
teahan ir 660 é. Proverbial and sententious sayings are 
often cast in this mould. The pronoun is here retrospective. 


vu 


I. 


o 


2. 


Corac an uilc ir éir ups vo Corps. Predicate == corac 
an uilc. 
Subject = (an curo ve’n otc) if tra Do ¢Cors. 
P Vp s 
an bar 4 Ceapar 'Do n éan if é If cnúis báir DOM FEIN 
(Ser. H. rr). Here again we must supply the 





I. So phrecratlsé. 


30 


6°. 
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fundamental noun of the subject—an puv. Note 
(as in example 1°) that the 2nd ‘ip’ has for subject 
the relative particle a (understood). 


Na siottai cunuir if 140 04 mó 4 Cuoó1Ú0 45 nuiCc na pop 
| as & Pa 








P V p s 
(N. 9). 


Here with the subject, when we analyse it, we must 
supply “ na oaoine ” or some such antecedent to the 
relative particle understood with va mo. 

This type is very common in Old and Middle Irish, 
as it is in Modern Irish. E.g., Wb. 21c5 Crist didiu 
is si inchathir; ind noib ata ellachti hi Crist ithé 
cives. In such cases. where the subject noun and 
the predicate are of different gender, the retrospective 

” pronoun is assimilated to the gender of the subject 
noun. 

SommFLaic 1 aie ipiwo 4 bi Ann (11.166) Supply “ no | 

We I—— — ” 

Y 'oaotne “ as ante- 

á Vp $- cedent to the rela- 


oe ” 


tive “a” in the 





subject. 
P V p = 
á OS —x RS; aime ‘ 





Clann na pigte 7 na n-uasral 1p 140 A tagad (11. TH). 
See previous remark. 
on pot- seat re 4 bi op pruBat aK, Supply “ an mu'o- 


as Y— =e 7 or some such words 
E Vp s in subject. 








Ordinarily the unemphasised pronouns €e, i, 140 
are not used by: themselves as predicates. When 
they appear to be so used it will be found that they 
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refer back to the material predicate, mentioned in 
the preceding clause or sentence. E.g.: 
Ss. 29—Asur tr É 4 Bi so bpeas ceann 3 so bneas cnom 
_ (Referring to “an ppapdn’ previously 
mentioned.) 
S.59.— 1p 0616 liom Supt Site b'anm vo báb an 
teara, 7 sun Í ba posa ter. 
(Referring back to “ Dab an Leara.”’) 
S. 68.—Nuaip O's Sivan ap maroin, ip T 4 bi so 
cuinreac. 
(Referring back to “ Siu%An.’’) 
SG. 92.—Asur ip É ip cúirse piteann ón scormpac. 
(Referring to “an saan mesatca’”’ men- 
tioned by previous speaker.) 


7°. An c-uaban ip é Cuineann 'ouine ay formed Le n-a 
comappain (Ser. 13). 
Exercise IX. 
Identification. Type IV. 
°  Jt’s the people who know least that talk most. 
2°. The hardest people to set talking are those! who know 
Trish best. 
3°. .It was none other than? the barefooted woman. 
4° H was the high character of that action that destroyed 
me. : 
5° The worst people are thcse who don’t know a single 
word of Irish. 
6° The very thing that is a credit to them is the one they 
want to disown. 
sé. It is his own affairs? that are worrying him, not those 
of Irish or Ireland. 
I. An cé. 2. Expressed by thetorical form of sentence. 


3.Singular. 
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8° What I have asked must be done, 

g°. As soon as they were near him they recognized him. 
It was St. Caillin. 

IO”. It is our liberties'—our very lives!'—that are in danger. 

II”. What he coveted most was friendship with the young. 
Their minds were impressionable? and changeable,* 
and it was not difficult to inveigle them.+* 

12°. Oftentimes they that are better in men’s judgment® fall 
lowest, because of their too great confidence. 

13°. The saints that are highest in the sight of God are the 
least in their own eyes. 

14°. The higher a person is advanced in spirit the heavier 
crosses shall he often meet with. 

15°. That thing most readily comes to my mind which 
naturally delights me, or which through custom is 
pleasing to me. 

16°. I beg for the peace of thy children who are fed by thee 
in the light of thy consolation. 

17°. The stone which the builders rejected the same is 

become the head of the corner. 

18°. He that shall endure unto the end, he shall be saved. 

19°. He that believeth,* and is baptized®, shall be saved ; 

but he that believeth® not shall be condemned. 
He that is lesser among you all, he is the greater.. 


Identification. Type V. 


PS.—The predicate and subject are simply juxtaposed 
without the verb. If the verb (with, of course, the necessary 
pronoun) is placed before the predicate we reduce the sentence 


I.Singular. 2. Dog. 3. Suasac. 4. This sentence must be 
joined to the preceding one, because it gives his reason. 5. 1p soiptoe 
call. 6. Future tense. 
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to type I; if placed after the predicate we have type IV. 
Proverbs are often expressed in this form. 
P S 





I”. An pwo ip annam ip iongancaé (proverb). Notice 


that once more we must supply the fundamental noun of the 
subject ; further that the main verb is wanting, and that each 
of the two verbs expressed is relative (the particle being 
understood). 


o 











2”. Corac an uilc ip upa Do éors (proverb). 
P s 
P s 
—— rr, a 3 
3°. Mam 4 caitead na ceirceana4 FO Léin 4 fneasainec 06. 
P s (n. 278). 
i MS VO As ~ 
4°. Sopmfpflait an ¢éao0 vuine v0 busit uime. 


It will be ncticed that if above sentences are made depen- 
dent they must take the form of type I or of type IV. 
Questions like cao é an mu é pin ? belong here (p. 48). 


Exercise X. 


Type V. 


My father was the first person I met on entering the 
house. 

It is hardest to check evil when it has run its course. 
(Cf. Ex. 2 above). 

The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 

What surprised me most was the excellence® of his per- 
formance. 


2. & feabsar. 
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5°. It’s the people who have least sense that talk most. 

6°. We like best what pleases us best. 

We ought always to do} the thing that is most beneficial 
to us. 

8 One nativally? likes a nice person. 

°. The heaviest weapon is the most profitable. 

10°. The highest chair suits the tallest person best. 

1r°-20°. (Re-write above sentences in the dependent form). 


Type VI. 


SP. Subject and predicate juxtaposed, without the verb. 
As type V is an abbreviated variety of type I or type IV, so 
this type is an abbreviated variety of type II. Sentences of 
this kind frequently look like classification sentences and are 
not seldom misunderstood. 

I”. @asla Oé cúir na neagnsa. This sentence may belong 
to type V if it is understood. to define what is the beginning of 
wisdom —-ií it means that to begin, to be truly, wise we must 
fear God. But it might mean in the mind of a speaker that 
we are defining “the fear of God.” It would in this case 
. belong here, and would be equivalent to an abbreviated form 
of—ip é puro easta Dé ná cúir na heagna (type II). Cf. the 
relation of type III to type ae 

Sa P 
RSA SS 

2. Tin 54n ceansa cin San anam. Here we are obviously 
defining cin san ceansa. At first sight it looks like classifi- 
cation, but a little thought will show us that cip san ceansa 
means not any individual land, but that class 'or kind of. land 
which is ‘gan ceansa ; so that we have here not the classifi- 
cation of an individual, but the identification of classes. The 





I. 1p moéanta. 2. MO naé 1ongns. 
e 
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sentence is a brief way of saying-- Sé pwo cin san ceansa 
ná Tift Fan anam. 

3. Méinach Casil comdas ri (M. of Cashel is a just king). 
(From an O. I. poe:n in LL., p. 149a, published in ‘‘ Miscellanea 
Hibernica ” (Kuno Meyer). Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture (University of Illinois), Vol. IT, No. 4). 


Exercise XI. 


Type VI. 


gi? 


A man’s enemies are those of his own household. 
The life of a language is the speaking of it. 

A man of no property is no good. 

A fire without heat is no use. 

Rain followed by fine weather never causes a wilderness. 
A language that has no poetry has no literature. 

-12°. (Re-write above sentences in dependent form.) 

This 6th type is quite common from the oldest 
times. E.g. (P.H. 187) Tu-ssa Dia, mei-se duine ; 
tusu tigerna, mei-se mog. 

Proverbs are often expressed in this way :—Ovaip 
són 0140 son pds, obasaip San fonn son f1aGse ap. 
As type V, when it becomes dependent, is reduced to 
type I or type IV, so this present type takes the form 
of type Il. Notice that in sentences 3°-6° above 
the fundamental noun of the subject must be repeated 
in the predicate. 


.9 a oa 


k o 


“NEA BW N A 


Type VIL 


VPS. The predicate is either— 


1°. A pronoun of the Ist or 2nd pers. sing. or plur. 
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2°. A pronoun of the 3rd pers.treo, rin, pifio 
(ro, pan, pao). 
3°. Any pronoun + péin. 
(r) Mire Seaporo ó Nuattain. 
Dein ré sunb é pin PAopais ó Ceatta. 
Ac ip mire 4 bairc é (S. 18). 
Aut, 4 Séa'ona an tu pan? (S. 34). 
Ó'é Féin Apo-olLam La. 


It has been maintained that in a sentence like 
“ mire an b&p “in answer to the question Cia tura ? 
mire must be the logical subject. With this we 
cannot agree, wnless the sentence be understood as an 
example of type VI. . If the verb is expressed 
immediately before mire then mire must be the 
logical predicate. It is no argument to compare such 
a sentence with English, and say that in the English 
“I” is the logical subject. This is only an attempt 
to bring Irish into line with English. It is sheer 
“anglicisation ” of the language. The whole history 
of the verb ‘ip’ shows it is impossible to predicate 
anything by means of it unless it be joined im- 
mediately to its logical predicate (at least in the 
pronominal form). On any other hypothesis we 
cannot explain the invariable presence of the pronoun 
in types II, III, and IV and its frequent absence in 
type I in Old Irish. Furthermore, when mire, etc., 
are logical subjects in the Irish mind the sentence 
takes quite a different form (type VIJI). The use of 
the proleptic prepositional pronouns—-(see p. 78) and 
certain relative constructions—-(see p. 108) are further 
evidence that the subject must not come immediately 
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alter ip in non-interrogative sentences. The 
Grammars and Composition Books are absolutely 
wrong on this point. They lead us to suppose that 
when any of the words mentioned as predicates in 
this type constitute one of the terms of ‘ identity,’ 
they must be predicates (logical or grammatical !) in 
the Irish sentence. This is entirely misleading as 
will appear from the next type (VIII). 


Exercise XH. 
Type VII. 


You’re the queerest man I ever met. 
Tf thou seek thyself thou wilt indeed find thyself, but 
to thine own ruin. ' 
We ourselves are responsible for the game going against 
us. 

You want Tomas 6 Cealla, do you? Here he is. No, 
I’m wrong. That is he, over there. 

These are the friends, mother, I was talking to you 
about, yesterday. 

I was the first person to speak Irish in the house. 

I tell you it was I who did it, not you. 

You said first that you were his mother, and then that. 
it was you who baptized him. 

Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are the light of the 
world. 

It is they who bear witness concerning me. 

I am the bread of life. I am the light of the world. 

I know him because I am from him and he hath sent me. 
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Type VIII. 


VpPS. The only difference between this and type I lies in 
the subject. Here the subject is a pronoun of the rst or 2nd 
person, or a pronoun of the third person strengthened by a 
demonstrative. A priori there is no reason why such words 
should not be used as subjects, and it is difficult to understand 
how the idea arose that they cannot be so used. Because a 
posteriori there is abundant proof that they not only may 
be so used, but that they must be if it is necessary to express 
the meaning ; if there is a strong desire (for any reason whatso- 
ever) to keep them definitely as subjects in our minds. The 
following examples will show that such necessity or such 
desire frequently exists — 


o 


I”. “Sí cainnc an cSLánuisceona péin i pin. Here it was 


the writers desire to predicate ‘“>saimnt an 
cSidénuigteopa én” of the words in question 
(denoted by i rin). 

29. Sé mo comp é reo. Here it was imperative, owing to 
the special circumstances, (the words being factitive), 
to express it in this way. All previous translations 
of these words of Consecration ave unsatisfactory, if 
not absolutely wrong. An attempt has been made to 
save the theological aspect of the language by saying 
that in “ir é reo mo copp-pa’”’ the é is proleptic, 
(standing for the predicate mo ¢opp-pa) and reo is 
subject. Against this, however, is the fact that 
é reo are too closely connected to be thus separated, 
and the further fact that instead of é reo, é yin in 
such sentences the modern language frequently 
substitutes pro é, pin é, where the theory cannot be 
applied. The emphatic particle above is out of place 
also, The real meaning of ir é reo mo copp-ra is 


6°. 


8°. 
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that it states where the body of Christ is to be found,— 
viz., in the object denoted by “ é peo.” It insinuates 
therefore that Christ’s Body is NOWHERE ELSE ; 
But Christ’s Body is in Heaven, and also in every 
consecrated particle throughout the world. Theo- 
logically and linguistically it is quite untenable as a 
translation of the Words of Consecration. On the 
other hand 17 é mo come é reo, states of the object 
in question (denoted by e reo) that it is “ Christ’s ” 
Body. It neither states nor insinuates anything 
about Christ’s Body being, or not being, anywhere 
else. It means exactly what was wanted. Where 
the é and the reo (or rin) are actually separated in 
the sentence, they are separated in thought also, é 
standing for the predicate, and reo (or rin) for the 
subject. E.g., 

(Dott. II. 13).—is e Crist Mac Dé sin. 

(PH. 268).—ni he m’étach féir. seo itir. 

"Si mo curo fota, pa’ Tiomna nua, i peo. The same 
remarks apply here as above. 

Ir 14°0 00 ómíocno-Tó 160-TO, ó Corc, vio®d nac n-aon 
am amáin 4 Dudpiad teo (Im. 235). 

An é pin an cépta oud? Ni hé, ac pin é é (type VII). 
Here we are looking for an cánca out, and the answer 
given is the proper one). 

dn é an capita Oud é pin? (type VIII). ní né, ré 
An cánc4 bán é. (Here we were not looking for 
An cánca 'oub, but only for the colour of ‘the card 
pointed at. To transpose the answers would be to 
misunderstand the questions). 

Opéitpe Criopc 180 pan (Im. 7). 

So ríón vod’ é Mac VE é rin (C.S. 83). 

Nae é mac 1óreib é peo ? (C.S. 150). 
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maoir 7 Cuuar 140 pan (C.S. 169). 
Ir é reo an f41O San ampap. “Oubaimc cuitle acu: 
Ir é an Criort é reo (C.S. 246). 
(Here we have VII and VIII combined.) 
Adeir se ina letrechaib fein curabb é tigerna na tigerna 
+i na rig é féin (G.M., ZCP II. 268). 
Téac, mo O14 tu, mo curo an tpaogat tu (Im. 168). 


Exercise XIII. 
Type VIII (and VII). 


Is that the book you wanted yesterday? (VII) No- 
This is it, here. 
Is this the pen I gave you this day week ? (VIII) No. 
It’s the one you had in your hand this morning. 
These are Thy words, O Christ, the eternal Truth, though 
not delivered at one time nor written in one place. 
Is this the white box ? (VIII) No, it’s the black one. 
mas » ? (VII) No, there it is yonder. 
This must be our business to strive to overcome our- 
selves and daily to gain strength against ourselves, 
and to grow better. 
I chose them out of the world ; they were not before- 
hand with me, to choose Me. 
I imparted to them extraordinary comforts, gave them 
perseverance and crowned their patience. 
And they put over His head His cause written : “ This 
is Jesus King of the Jews.” 
I gave testimony that this is the Son of God. 


Type IX. 


VpSP. The peculiarity is in the proleptic pronoun, which 
is ead here (as distinguished from types II and III (é, i, ao). 
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The pronoun ead (originally neuter) is specialised in Modern 
Irish to take the place of an indefinite predicate whether 
masc., fem. or (originally) neuter, in classification. In the 
present type we have a survival of the Old Irish use of ead 
to anticipate a definite predicate (like the others). Nowa- 
days it is found mostly in poetry, and occasionally in folk 
lore. In Keating, of course, it is quite common. Examples : 


vu 


I”. ’Sead oubaic pi— Éire liom se foit (L.0. 260). 

2°. 18 ead DO nónr2o n4a h-ÁpTCAIL pmuainesd ap an 
mbár (KTB. 5). 

3”. Ip esd Craluiseap an caob Coin 00'n altsipi, onteap, 
1. TOPae aoire an ouine (KTB. 6). 

4°. Ip ead soudbaipic, “ni Tabsaip OUINe uAro 4n NID Nac 


vi ase (KTB. 8). 


Type X. 


SVpPs. The real subject comes first, and a pronoun comes 
in at the end referring back to it. (Cf. Classification, type 
XV). 

An c-anán 4 C4bonFf40-T4 Uaim If é mo éuro Feola FEIN 
é cun bestia on oomain (C.S. 242). 

Note.—Sometimes we find identification and classification 
in the same sentence :— 

I?. 'Oein curo acu sub é tepemiap é (Identification) no 
puine ve pna fhrd1b (CS 45) (classification). 

29. Ni peoil 7 Fuil 4 Ó fFoillmgs 'ouir-re rin (classification 
ac m’ Atayrre até inp na Flataip (identification of 
the type PS, only the S is understood from the 
preceding clause) (C.S. 45). 


Note on Proper Names. 


In “ Sésona,” p. 20, we read the following :— 
Site.—Cosap 4 Cait! Cao é an ainm acá ain? 
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Cait.—TA Eamonn. 
peis.—ds5up Eamonn « ataip. 

Here the sentence (tr) Gamonn 4 atain is a classification 
sentence like the others in type 4° (Classification, p. 5). Al 
these examples show clearly that words which at first sight 
are Proper Names, are in reality sometimes true general 
terms, considered logically. This fact has been overlooked, 
and students have been led astray on the point. It was stated, 
in a book published some years ago, that “ the rule requiring 
a definite noun to be separated from ir by a personal pronoun 
is subject to exception, viz.: (a) where the sentence gives a 
namie ot title and ná is not used, e.g., aoubaipc ré sup 
T4on44s ainm 4 mic; soubaine ré Sup Otin Sanbán v0 bi 
Afi an mbaile pin quam. (0) In such sentences as Seumurp 6 
ndAongups Do-pigne sn clade pin amuis where a proper 
name is emphasised ip is suppressed.” 

Now, neither of these cases is an exception to the rule-in 
question. The example (5) is not, because, as the writer 
himself remarked, “ip is suppressed.” If ip is suppressed 
of course there is no question of the Rule at all; if there is 
no ‘ir’ the rule can neither be observed nor broken ; the 
sentence is ‘ diversa materia.’ The examples given under (a) 
are more serious. The nouns in question—pédopais and Dan 
Sapbin are NOT DEFINITE NOUNS AT ALL, and so the 
examples again fall altogether outside the scope cf the rule. 
Words like Péopats, etc., have an entirely different force 
when predicated of a person or place or thing, and when 
predicated merely of the name of a person, place or thing. 
When I say ‘ This man’s NAME is Péopas’ “ PAopais” is 
used in what logicians call its ‘ suppositio materialis.’ But 
when I say “ This MAN is Péopais,” “ Paonats’” is used 
in its ‘suppositio realis’ and the sentence means either 
“This man is an individual bearing the name paopaig”’ or 
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he is “ the special individual ” to whom alone “ péonais,”’ 
in the sense I now attach to it, belongs. All these distinctions 
are clearly marked in Irish. 

We can distinguish fowy uses of such terms :— 

I” Sé PAopais 4 bi ann. 

2°. Vein ré sun PAopais é rmiú'o, Leip. 
3. Sé ainm acd sit ná Pops. 

4°. Dei ré sun PAopaig ip ainm 06. 

In 1° and 2° péopais is used in its ‘ real supposition,’ 
but in Tr“ only is it a true proper name, a true individual term, 
a true definite noun. In 2° it is really a general term equiva- 
lent to “ 4 person bearing the name Psonais.” In 3° and 4° 
the ‘ supposition ’ is material, whilst in 3° the term is definite 
but in 4° quite general. x° and 3° are therefore identification 
sentences, 2° and 4° are merely classification. 1° and 2° are 
veal sentences, 3° and 4° are merely ‘nominal’ sentences. 
Compared with these two ‘nominal’ sentences there are 
two ‘ real’ sentences which will throw light on the situation. 

These are, e.g., (3a. 1p é mu'o é n4 atpugsad ana-mon. 

and bes Ip atpugead ana-mop é. 

4a. means simply that the matter in question is ‘a great 
change,’ a thing that comes under that heading, one of the 
several things or occurrences to which we should give that 
name. 3a. means more than this. The subject is no longer 
it (é) but ‘the kind of thing that “it” is’ (an pwd 1p 6). 
The predicate is no longer merely ‘a great change’ but ‘ THE 
KIND OF THING which we call a great change’ (for this is the 
real meaning of “ atpugsad ana-mon”’ in 3a). We are no 
longer classifying the individual occurrence , we are identifying 
“ the class to which that occurrence is conceived as belonging ’ 
with “the class we describe as atpugad ana-mop.” To put 
it another way-—3a@ considered logically expresses the generic 
judgment S is P., while 44 represents the form “ this S is P.” 


o 
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In regard to “ the rule requiring a definite noun to be 
separated from ir by a personal pronoun ” it is time to remark 
that there IS NO SUCH RULE AT ALL! In Old Irish, even in 
type I, there was no such rule. ‘In type I the presence of 
the pronoun—though necessary according to present-day 
usage— is due to a misunderstanding, aconfusion of types. It 
is inserted in order to assimilate type I to types II, III, 
and IV, not in order to separate ‘ip’ from a definite noun. 
THAT was NEVER necessary. The real rule was, and is that 
the subject must not stand immediately after 1p. That is the 
real reason why the pronoun is used in types II, III, IV. 
The definite character of the following noun has nothing 
whatever to do with it, as is seen from type I in O.I. where the 
pronoun was seldom used (and then, as we have said, owing 
to a misconception) ; and also from the fact that the insertion 
of a pronoun is equally necessary in classification sentences 
of a certain kind even when the following noun is indefinite 
(if it is the SuByEcT). We must say, e.g., ainmroe ip CAD 
capalt. This ead is as necessary, and for precisely the same 
reason (viz., to separate ip and the subject) as é, i or 1 are 
necessary in types II, III and IV. In type I the presence 
of the pronoun is an anomaly. 


We have said that the alleged exceptions to the rule as 
quoted on p. 42 are not exceptions at all. If we admit the 
Rule in that un-emended form, we find there are veal exceptions 
to it in Modern Irish. (In the emended form given above 
there is ABSOLUTELY NO EXCEPTION.) 


I”. An occasional example like that in Keating's poems (I) 


S10 Cabpa ce4nsa ip peanoa 
S10 Laroesn ip Léigeannta. 
This is merely an archaism. 


o 


2”. Where certain definite expressions have taken on an 
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adverbial signification. E.g., 1p 'oóc4 sup An FAD 
4 bi an 'oeaLbar sip A DEIN ré é. 

One must say, however, 0’é faro an cumuir 4 
Cuin Tuipipe omm. (Not in order to separate ip from a 
definite noun, but by assimilation to types II, III and 
IV). 

Similar exceptions are—an 1omao, Anoir, 1n'o1u, 
etc. 1p anoir é (C.S. 233). 

3°. When the predicate is a prepositional phrase, even 

though definite in sense,—unless it comes last in the 
sentence :— 
Ip roCeamain 4 Hioos an uin PIN. 
But—ip 6 ait n-a pabsoag an wai pin ná 1 0Teamaitt. 

This last qualification applies also to the phrases 
mentioned under exception 2°. E.g., 1p 'oóc4 sun 
bé uin 4 Gein ré é ná on F410 4 BI an VDEALBaP sip. 
In these cases if the pronoun were not used the 
subject would follow ir immediately. That is never 
allowable. (For questions, see pp. 47-48). 

4°. The chief exception is in relative 1p sentences when the re- 
lative particle (generally understood) is subject to the 1p. 

(a) . . . bunb é Tora 1p Ctúíorc ann (Acts xviii. 5). 

(b) 1p ead tr DIA ann, Spioparo ríonuróe (Don. 40). 

(c) 1r é 1p míóeamain nó Upnors na Meanmna ann, 

bpeatnugad oitpaccae qt. (Don. 394). 

(0) Do Psiobsd an mér0 reo 1onur 50 Heperofesv ib 

sunb é Tora 1p Chíorc Mac Dé ann. 

When, however, the relative particle (expressed or under- 
stood) is genitive, accusative, or dative the pronoun is in- 
serted in the ordinary way :— 

(a) Nit aoinne ó Baosal 45 teacc or cóÓmain Osoine AC 

An cé Supbé A Óúil BeIt in aonap (Im. 36). 
(b) Cá mapcargeact fuoinc 45 ouine An PA10 ip é SHÁrCA 
Dé acd $á 10mc4p. (The Relative understood before 
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ip is dative ; direct instead of oblique in temporal 
clause. See p. 89). Asup nuatpt ip é D104 4 Bi6nn 
ós 1omcap 'ouine .. . cao é on 10NHna ná motut- 
Seann an ouine pin uatac. (Rel. dat—The Subject 
of ip is “ an cé a bíonn as toméan 'ouine )(Im. 77). 

(c) Catoin «4 cpuinneocao mo mactnam so h-iomtén 
1onnac-pa, votpeo . . . né motdcésao mé Féin in son 
cop, 4¢ Tura amáin ap Cuma naé é saé acinne 4 
tiuseann (Im. 141). (Neg. rel. accus. governed 
by cuiseann. Subject of ir — an cé (understood) 
4 tuiseann. Predicate = sac aoinne). 

(0) dn cé naé é Dia 4 bíonn or COMP 4 PUL aise ní 'oea4- 
CAI Dudtpeam a Cup aif, Le rocoitin Thoms1oeacTs: 
(Im. ror). (Rel. is genitive. Subject of ‘ip’= 
(an cé) a bíonn of cótmhain 4 fút aise. Predicate= 
014. 

(e) Ip peipdtean mop 1 ip pian mop on. Cpioptarte 
fiopaonts Aa bert sip, Heit 45 pfpeapaipc 00 SC 
'ouoLsur ‘0A mbaineann le néotip an 'ouine ap an 
PsoSal ro, nuAin ip é pwd ba than teir péin ná 
beic psanta leo (Im. 43). Rel. is dat. Direct for 
oblique in, temporal clause. See p. 89. Here (and 
in example [a]) as the predicate is at the end, the 
‘insertion of the pronoun is absolutely necessary. 
All the other examples = type I. 

(r) nuain ip é an fú géin ip mo acd cionncae cá bpuit 
leisear Le ragait ap on olc? (@ip. 14). Rel. dat. 
Direct for oblique. (See p. 89). 

(5) Osoine 4 bíonn As SoDóiL Timceall 1 Scomunurbe 7 
naé é An cpuadtan 4 0’ fuiling Tora Criort 4 bíonn 
usta AC 546 40n pwo 04 mine. (Rel. dat.—if relative 
at all). (Im. 165). 


.(n) Tabappan owe polup signe 7 eotur com fava 1 tr é 
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vo tear é. (Im. 287). (Rel. dat. Direct for 
oblique in temporal clause. See p. 89). 
(1) Ni maccnimgeann p16 conur map ip é Dun tear aon 
ouine amdin 0 Taga Dáir Tap Ceann an pobuil 4 
son an cinéal 50 Léin CO Hut ap ceat (C.S. 259). 
(Dat. Rel. Direct for oblique in modal clause ; p. go). 
Rarely, when the relative clause is negative though the 
relative is subject to the verb 17, the pronoun is expressed :'— 
Di a Lán neite n&pb é an td ap Áitneacc asainn (SG. 135). 
The insertion of the pronoun here is merely a reminiscence 
of the common expressions—puv nae é, mo nánb é, where é 
must be used because the material predicate is suppressed. 
We may therefore look upon the above sentence as peculiar, 
not in the use of é, but in the repetition of the material predi- 
cate. Early exx. of omission of pronoun :—P.H. 130 Cid he 
is airchindech na n-apstal. P.H. 130:—Co n-id he Crist 
IS vig 118 brethem na n-wli dúl. : 


Note 1.—In Donlevy 44 ón O14 an c-Atain ? is correct. 
An é 'Ota an cócain would seem to imply only one person 
in God. 

Similarly, Ser, 180—1pr O1a 4p Stánmnsceoin Here the 
direct reference is to the divine mature. 14 means & person 
of divine nature. (There are three such Persons). 


Note 2.—We have said frequently that the great rule of 
ir construction is “ that the subject must not follow 1p tmmiedia- 
tely.”” Mas 

It is this rule which necessitates the insertion of the pronoun 
in types II, III, IV, VIII and IX of Identification, and in 
certain kinds of Classification (types 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, pp. 5, 6}. 
Up to the present we have not considered questions. 
Questions of course are peculiar. (I am speaking of What 
and Who questions. -Onestions ike—An é Tomér 6 Cealtars 
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00 bi Ann? SUGGEST 4 predicate and follow the ordinary rules). 
In the first place there is no real predication, properly so 
called. The essence of such a question is that it asks for, 
not gives, a predicate. The interrogative takes the place of 
the predicate, and comes first, and as a rule “ar” is not ex- 
pressed. It is to be noted that where ‘ir’ does follow cao 
or cia it is not the principal verb at all. We have two kinds 
of question therefore to discuss :—I° Cao é an pu é pin? 
Here we have simply juxtaposition of predicate and subject 
(type V, pp 32-33), the verb being understood. There is there- 
fore no question of the above rule being violated here. In cia 
N é rin ?, if we look upon n- as the lenited rm of ‘ip’ we may 
consider this question as coming under the next catagory. 

2°. Cia ip Chiopt ann? Cao ip vig ooin focal pan? 


Cao if Call Leip an scainnt feo? Cad ip sinm ome ? 
etc., etc. All these are elliptical. The verb “ar ” which is 
heard is not the principal verb of the question at all (this is 
not expressed) and the words following this ip constitute its 
predicate in every case, the subject being the relative particle 
understood. E.g., the meaning of the question Cao ip ainm 
'ouic ? is made clear by the following analysis :'— 

Subject = (an ainm a ip) ainm oc) In form it is ex- 


Predicate = Cao? , actly the same as the 
Subject of the ‘ip’ expressed = a [answer :—péopag ip 
Predicate cf the ‘ip’ expressed — Lann 'oom. 

ainm ‘ou T. 


It would seem therefore to be universally true that wherever 
the verb ir appears it must never be followed immediately 
by its subject. This is not equivalent to saying that it must 
always be followed by its (material) predicate. (That is the 
mistake made by many writers on Irish Grammar). The 
material predicate may come first (before the verb) or after it, 
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and before the subject, or at the very end, after verb and 
subject. 
APPENDIX. 
We may add here some early examples of the various types 
of Identification :— 
1. P.H. 134.—Indissid Lucds co n-id he in dara latrand 
nama do.s.gni a écnach-sun.. 
II. ,, 1r31.—Co n-id hi cet anim for a r-hiadad iffern 
iarum anim Jidais. 
» 202.—Is hi mo chomarli dúib co ro-chara cach 
uaib araile mar ro-charus-sa sib-se. 
163.—Bid he a hainmm tégdais ernaigthe 4 
etarguide dar cend bev - marb. 
139.—Is e imorro in forcometus tanaise co ro-p 
is in cetna mis na bliadna celebarthar. 
209.—-Is he in brécaire in ti thadbanus sechtair 
do déinib a beith maith 4 sé olc ar-medé6n. 
IV. ,, 132.—Demun tra do-dechaid ann-sin do thoirmesc 
in cesta, cid he is auctor oc aslach in 
césta remi. 
53.—Dia uli-cumachtach is e bus liaig dam. 


Tf. 


», 202.—Isu Crist mac Dé bii.. is e ro-raid na 
briathra-sa. 
VII. ,, +131.—In tu-sa rig na n-Itdaide ? 


136.—dénaid tindenus co ro-p sib toisech innises 
bethaid do’n doman. 

227.—is tu mo choimdiu, is tu mo Dia. 

I99.—uair is { sin aimser i-n ro-aithin in coimdiu 
in timna sin dé. 

VIII. ,, 134.—Ma-sa mac Dé tú. 

146.—Is e Crist mac Dé sin. 

IX. ,, 132.—is ed atbert Pilait friu ... 

60.—co n-id ed tra tanic ass fuil 3 fin (and passim’. 


CHAPTER II. 


Prolepsis. 


In most languages certain words come, in the 
course uf time, to be used PROLEPTICALLY, i.€., 
in anticipation of certain other parts of the sentence 
occurring later on. In Irish, pronouns and pre- 
positional pronouns are so used, and the detailed 
study of this phenomenon is absolutely necessary 
for anyone who wishes to obtain a scientific grasp 
of the language. This detailed study will occupy 
the present chapter. 


. (a) The first group of words which are used prolepti 


cally comprises the pronouns 6,7, 140, CAO. We 
have already met them, standing in anticipation 
of the predicate in Types I, II, III, VIII, LX and X 
of Identification ; (2) Sometimes also, in “ What ?’ 
and “ Who ?” questions, the pronouns 6, i, 140 
anticipate the subject, e.g., Cao É an quo é pin? 
where é anticipates the subject—an uo (ip) é 
rin; (c) Occasionally, outside of ‘ip’ sentences, 
we find the pronoun é used proleptically :— 
I”. bi dtap ota E bert Le pao aca 
50 Breacaday an Rí. 
2”. cá ceirc 1 ceann-fé opm E bret am beataro 
opm 
50 ScAitPiInn TEACT AS CHIALL o7T-7'A 
AS Lops AIS ap rapaéc (S. 48). 
Cf. the use of proleptic « (I), p. 55. 


IT. svoé. 


fio 6... 


I”. SIDE an freaspa 4 cuysd ofta :—-mMuna 
n-ompuisíó p16 7 bert ap ndp teanbai 
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veasa ni pasaid pb iptenc 1 níSeaocc nA 
BfLaiteay. (Im. 237). 

2”. Sivé ip mo 4 coipseann rólár 6 Ora op 
teact Cugat, A Beacapact teat 1ompsérit cun 
únnuiste. (Im. 150). 
sé. 


o 


I”. Cuineann Sé 4car opm 
cú Berit Cóm mart 17 TAO. 
2”. Oo cuir SE íonsna omm 
A feabay dO Sein ré an snó. 
3° mná fut SE Com maic asat 
caipbe na poittinge úo ov’ pA54iL mon 
ATA pe? (S. 14). 

This proleptic use of ré serves to explain certain 
sentences in which the logical connection between 
the two portions is, at first sight, not very clearly 
expressed. From the first two examples just given 
we can also say— 

la. TA ATAP onm TU Beit CóÓm maic ip T4O1. 

2a. Bi1ons5na opm a Feabar 00 'óein ré an snó. 

So we frequently find such constructions as the 
following :— 

4. ní poi’ uain aise cuineamh ap cao ba 
Ceanc 06 4 'óoéanam (S. 46), which may be most 
easily explained by a reference to the proleptic ré 
in—ni paiv SE -o’uain aise . . . (See p. 154). 

5°. CÁ náine omm Teac Cun cainnte teat (S. 48). 

This can hardly be explained as apposition, 
because náine here clearly means “ the FEELING of 
shame,” not the cause of that feeling, though in a 
different kind of sentence náine is used in this 
sense also—ip mop an náine óuic é. Once more 
a reference to the proleptic Sé in—cuipeann ré 
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náine omm . . . explains the relation of effect and 
cause between “ cA náine omm ” and “ ceacc cun 
cainnce Lest.” 

6°. Dí íonsna opta é $á fíormuróe (S. 63). 
The same remarks apply here. 

7. Ip ain 4 DT An íonsnA nusip a fuoin Té ná 
1aib Sésona 45 ceacc (S. 72). Here we find 
suggested another explanation of the apparently 
Idose construction in question. It often happens 
that part of the thought, as originally expressed, 
is omitted, the shortcomings of the remainder 
being made up for by the recollection of the full 
expression. In the course of time, however, 
people accept the shortened expression without 
recollection and without question. Here, e.g., if 
we omit the words “ nuaip a ua ré ” we shall 
have— 

Ir aif 4 BI an íonsna . . . nÁ pais Séaona 45 
Tesct. 

SO. 
I”. AC cuine4aú SO buaine onc, 
Ban cu Bert Cóm mart ná Cóm hAineac 
ort péin 1 ba Geartt DO Óuine oéimó- 
1oeACc A Beit 1 peipbip DE? (Im. 224). 
2°. Cao a tus SO D6m-pa 
mAtaip mo Císeanna vo teact AS 
CHIALL onm ? (C.S. 140). 

3”. Co n-id so dethbir dún a thoga sech cach lá 
aire-sin (P.H. 139). 

San. 

Ordinarily the distinction between ro, rroé, 
é reo on the one hand, and ran, rin é, é yin, on 
the other, is that the former refer to what comes 
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after, and the latter to what has gone before. 
Occasionally, however, we find ran used prolepti- 
cally — 
Tá cuimmir pan ve marta af án nsLóine 
So vtertpimip ón seporp. (Im. 224). 
VI. é sin. See previous remarks (V). 
I”. Cao é S1N 06 pan 
Cad A déanpard An Apo-Riseace ? 
(N. 296). 
2°. Cao é SIN vainne 
Cio?cu cAtap pocap apt nó ná 
fuitceap 2? (N. 315). 
3° Like proleptic 6, it may anticipate the 1st 
or 2nd person : 
Cao é SIN 'oúinne 
tura, 4 Tora, 4 Mie "De ? (C.S. 21). 
4°. So strong is this proleptic tendency of é yin 
'n such questions, that even when its real reference 
has gone before it, a word “ yin” is added at the 
end to satisfy this tendency (cf. proleptic 'De, p. 72) 
Asup már fiop é, 4 fFipcisip, ca’ E S1n aoinne 
eite Sin? 
Exercise XIV. 
Prolepsis (I-VI). 


It is not permissible for anyone to return evil for evil. 

May we not as well tackle the combat now ? 

I was often on the point! of asking you what was wrong 
with you. 

Before he had time to return the war started. 

He was utterly incapable of coming to a decision as to 
which of them would please him best. 


t. Cáinis ré Cun mo béil. 
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I have definitely made up my mind that I ought to 
spend my life i the priesthood. 

There is this much difference in the matter. Michael 
was an honest man, whereas “ the gentleman ” was 
a villain. 

Let thy concern be that thou dost not carry thyself so 
well and so circumspectly as it becomes a servant of 
God and a devout religious man. 

What is it, to such a one as that, what Cathal will do? 
soy yy tO me how we 11 treats himself ? 

What need we concern ourselves about questions of 
philosophy ? 

What concern is it of yours, whether I shall be alive or 
not, after my head is cut off ? 

What is this or that to thee ? To thou follow Me. 

What is it to thee whether this man be such or such, 
or that man do or say this or the other ? 

What do I care how you treat one another ? 


Prolepsis (continued). 

VIL. A. 

This is by far the most important of all proleptic 
words. For the sake of clearness we had better 
consider it under three separate headings :—- 

It is used before a verbal noun to anticipate the 
object (when this is a phrase or clause which cannot 
be inflected) of the act in question (whether the 
verbal noun is of the ordinary type, or another 
sort really implying action, ¢.g., vurdeacar). 

II. It is used before a noun denoting quality, 
quantity, time, intensity, meaning, and similar 
notions, to anticipate the action itself, or a noun, 
which is not a noun of action at all ; or a pronoun, 


ra 


1. This is emphatic. 


III. 
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It is used before. a noun denoting quality, con- 


“c wo 


dition, etc., to anticipate a “ c& ” clause. 


Examples. 


T? 


Ip umur A aitne an maoite 0o meanman 
'oeanóiLe c’inncinne (BK. 61). 
2°, Bi rí cnéir ó worst vo Siúbán 
So paib a cporde 04 fniorm Le buaine 
(S. IIo). 
3°. Bi buile an Micit trocaob & psO 
go mbesd SE ve Plainéro ap Séaons 
50 'ocus fé Feallarhainc porta vo 
Sadb (S. 116). 

Observe how the sentence is built up by two 
proleptic words. The sentence in (S. 247)—Tiuaip 
4 bi ré IN 4-4M PTATO D'e1PMSecoap Cun imtigte 
4 baite—is hardly an example of prolepsis, as 
rcsaro is genitive, and “am-rcaro”’ is simply 
qualified by a. Cf. also MSF., I4r.—in” am 
rcaro. It may be a survival of the old usage, 
according to which proleptic a in such cases was 
followed by a genitive in apposition. E.g. a 
uathmaire ind fir (S.T.) ; a masse in chuirp (G1). 
The only other instances of a genitive, in apposition 
to this proleptic a, in the best modern writers, 
are with the phrases a t4n and a tutte. These 
are sometimes followed by partitive ve: 4 bess 
and 4 mop and 4 mataipc are generally followed 
by this partitive oe. The phrase in am thaipt 
na horoce may be another instance, but it is also 
possible that there is no “a” here at all. In 
“an a Opeabsp oe Sniomantaid ” (MSF., 44) the 
4 is not proleptic at all. 
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4°. Cáinis ré of cómain na Seanarve Fé Veipe 
45 Seanán, map “Ó ’ead, So plabtar $4 CpdO Le 
h-acpann ; 3 é $4 Leogaine sip 

Sun Teaptms uaid é fain vo Slanad 

(Cat. 35). 

As the English “it” corresponding to this “4” 
does not appear in English as a rule, the student 
must be careful to use the Irish “a.” Unfortun- 
ately there is a tendency in some places to give 
it up. When the object of the action is expressed 
by a genitive noun then (outside the few cases 
mentioned above) proleptic a is not used. But 
in all other instances (with the restriction to be 
mentioned just now) the true Irish idiom requires 
proleptic a. 

Some verbal nouns, however,— especially 
Leosaine, basaitic, aitinc—occasionally dispense 
with it — 

Vi fi as Dasaipc opmpa FAnamaine Léi (S. IQ). 
This may easily be explained as elliptical, and 
equivalent to— 

Di fi as Dasaipc opm-pa (7 $4 pad liom) 

ftonamainc Lé:. 

So—-'oo b’furupce aitine sip SO paid rúil aise 
. . . (Op. 24) may be a case of “ a” getting lost 
between the two words, like “ 4” in cá fíor asam. 
Similarly after a word ending in a vowel : 

már maic lLeacra Leosainc 00 manbán “1 'oo 
Suaine Veit 45 magad fut, nit bac opt ann (S. 77). 
'O'ftéa'oraí Leosaint 06 PAOspc FASAIL an Apc 
(n. rr2)]. 

Other examples are not so easily explained away : 
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E.g.—ni mipoe tom Leosaint uir bet as mine 
00 Cur C1leoT aft 'Óuine éisin eite (S. 38). 

Some earlier examples of proleptic a :— 

5°. ip cóin 'oúinn A pmusinesd 7 4 cper0ead 
50 'oainsíon Sup Ad éisin oúinn so cinnte bár 
‘o’pasait (Don. 174). 

6°. Cnéao Cralluigesap Ó p&O Sun cop On 
ooilsesr fo 4 bert inmeovddnac ? (Don. 246). 

7°. Wp rpéroin 06 ó Tabane fá Deda Supt Cult 
ré 'oiosatcar OE (Don. 252). 


Exercise XV. 


Proleptic A (I). 


1°. I am inclined to probe! that question to the root until 


I. 


I succeed in solving it sooner or later. 

On the contrary? you ought to think worse of yourself 
than anyone else does, and to see that no one is 
weaker than yourself. 

I had to promise her that I would marry her daughter. 

It’s a great shame for them to pretend they don't eat 
much, whereas they have the king robbed. 

I should never cease te regret my being married to a 
fool. 

I must tell my mother and consult her as to the best 
course to pursue. 

Tell me exactly what it is you blame for the untoward 
turn which the game has taken. 

It is not easy to suppose that the inhabitants will 

allow the bull to be taken from them. 


Leanamaine pian op... 2. Ip amLarúó. 
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One could not: easily, discern whether she thought) less 
of her riches or her reputation. 
He ¢itied? their hard plight, and proceeded to ask them 
what escape from 'the difficulty they hoped: for. 
He told the messengers to pretend that they were quite 
sympathetic towards the conspiracy. 

Thanks be to Thee that Thou hast not spared me in 
my evil-doing. 

I thank Thee, o God, that I am not as the rest of men. 

He thought to convince us, rightly or wrongly, that 
his was the true version of the story. 


Prolepsis (continued). 


Tl. I". Bi tongna 4 scporde opta 4 feadar ' 


00 'óeinea par an sno (S. 183). 

This sentence is elliptical. It means “ They 
were surprised. at the excellence oF IT (yiz. the 
way in) which they accomplished the business. 
This is one of the instances in which the direct 
relative is used where logically. we should have 
expected the oblique. See p. 91 

2° Ap tugaip ré roeapa A Cnuinne 3 Á feabasr 

4 coimedo ré é. ón uile outne v'4p 
Labsiptt Leip. 

Here again the direct relative is used for the 
oblique. 

When the noun following proleptic a ends in 
a vowel the relative particle need not appear at all : 


I. Use beann. 2. There is a difference in meaning between 


a) ba cmuas leir . (b) Bi cnuas aise DO and (c! vo bein ré 
Truss ve 
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3°. Muna mbead & Surce 
cup Séaona cúnraí an cleamnaip 1 
mbéaLaib na noaoine (S. 148). 
When another noun follows the noun of quality 
(quantity, etc.) after 4 that noun will NoT be in 
the genitive case. 


4°. Neopard ré O61b & Lutgeso 
AINFCAD 4 bi a5atpa TA Deasán aimpipie 
6 foin ann (S. 157). 
5°. Cao é ó bis 
Aon LaoC AmÁin am’ coinnib-pe anoir ? 
That this is the true modern construction is 
shown by the practice of the best writers and 
speakers ; and also by the fact that all the personal 
pronouns mé, cu, é, i, finn, pid, 140, are freely 
used as the “ terms’ ná 


oo » 


of this proleptic “a,” and 
used, not of course in the genitive, but in the 
nom. FORM. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in total disagree- 
ment with some remarks on this construction 
which appeared in a recent book. In the phrase 
“pá méro parodpip ” the word parobsip had been 
previously parsed as nom. plural (!). It was then 
stated to be gen. sing., and the nom. usage ex- 
plained as due to careless speech. But then what 
of 04 Séipe é, pid, finn, 10, etc. ? It is rather 
a sweeping statement to put all these down to 
careless speech. We explain the matter quite 
differently. In such cases the noun or pronoun 
is used absolutely (see p. 220) in the nom. form 
(though of course sometimes it is logically accusa- 
‘tive). The genitive is never used in the modern 
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language by the best speakers and writers (outside 
the cases already mentioned, p. 55). When 
inferior writers use the genitive it is due either to 
ignorance, or a self-conscious working out of the 
case in defiance of the best usage. The fact that 
in Old Irish the genitive was frequently used in 
apposition, proves nothing in regard to the modern 
language. The use of the pronouns €e, i, etc., 
after proleptic 4 shows conclusively that the old 
construction has changed. 


Exereise XVI. 


Proleptic A (De 


What is man in thy sight ? 

It is most extraordinary! how very easily? we believe 
sometimes the thing that pleases us. 

They wondered much how badly he did it. 

They were quite satisfied with the way they had escaped. 

He wondered that he was so little tired though? the hill 
was so steep. 

There’s no knowing how soon he might need him again. 

What does Connor’s treachery signify compared with 
this one ? 

Had they not brought her away with them thus quickly 
they would undoubtedly* have had her dead. 

I think he was surprised at the way some of them 
understood what was said.’ 


I. Nil son treo ac... 2. Express superlative by two nouns 


of kindred meaning. 3. A5ur. 4. Express certainty of event by 
using past tense indicative. 5. óm Cainnte. 
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T will let them know how little money you have and 
how much you need more. 

I was told to inform you that your father is delighted 
at the way you succeeded. 

What matters here a little pain-—when Heaven is won 
all toil is gain ? 

I am naturally pleased at the difficulty you find! in 
falling out with me. 

There is one thing strikes me very forcibly—zt is so 
easy! to make a fool of oneself without knowing it. 

He told me he didn’t care how soon I went away. 

I thought he might have concealed from me the extent 
of his anger against? me. 

I can’t tell you how loth I am to go home again. 

Did I ever tell you how beautifully I tricked the 
trickster ? 

How often one’s misdeeds recoil “to plague the in- 

. ventor ”! 

Isn’t it extraordinary how hard some people find it to 
be civil to their friends ? 


Prolepsis (continued). 


VII (III) 1°... . tongna oftta « faro atéim uata (TBC. 


252). . 
2°. Cad é an beann 4 bead 215e fiú af uirse 
ce, 4Sur Ateo ATA ón AIT ar & 'cainis pé? 
(S. IT3). 

3°. Diíonsna omm, 3 4 fuaine ó DÍ ón AIMSIR, 
é beic amis ré n rpéin inaon Con. 

4°. Occasionally proleptic a (especially when 


I. Use te. 2. Use proleptic 4. 3. Cum. 
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followed by another proleptic a) takes partitive 
0G :—a Ltngeav DA [10S 4 Bi 45 AN PAgapit boc 
vo supd ap Úmsío nsaomta v4 CeapT 06 4 
burdescap 4 beIt aise... (MSF., 159). This 
of course is not a case of a anticipating a “cá” 
clause. Here the (second) a anticipates the sun 
clause. 

It is of course tuiseap that causes the use of 
the partitive o¢. Cf. beasán' apdin; but beasán 
0e'N apdn ad ‘fea 4 Bi in Erpinn. 

Notice again that in the first three instances 
the. direct relative is used instead of the oblique 
(See p. gr). 

In order to be quite familiar with these Con- 
structions (VII, m and Im) it is necessary to know 
the abstract nouns corresponding to all ordinary 
adjectives. It is worthy of note also that, where 
there are several abstracts corresponding to one 
adjective, only one of them can be used in proleptic 
4 constructions. E.g., corresponding to maic we 
have three nouns matte, maitear, reabasp. Cor- 
responding to fuap we have fuacc and fuaire. 
Corresponding to te we have ceo and cear. In 
proleptic-a constructions only feabar, fuasite, 
teo are to be used. 


Exercise XVII. 


I was quite surprised that I was so near home at such 


an early hour. 


I was not as tired as I thought I should be, considering - 


that the day was so hot. 


3°. I don’t think I'll go out at all to-day, it is so cold. 
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I hardly knew him he had grown so tall. 


I was glad to be so far away from that man during the 


journey. 


He was wondering all the time at the depth of the hole. 
His one topic was how slippery the law is. 
One would have thought, the entrance to the cave was 


so narrow, that he could never have got in or out. 


I thought it must be near evening the sun was so low 


in the sky. 


VIII. 


He told me quite calmly by how little I had missed him. 


Proleptic “ A ” (continued). 


04 (translating—however, notwithstanding, for 
all that, in spite of, etc.). 


This of course is merely an extension of proleptic 
4, With the preposition ve, (or 00) attached to it. 
Proleptic usages are naturally posterior, in point 
of time, to retrospective usages. We may there- 
fore see the starting-point of this 0 idiom (if we 
may call it so) in such cases as— 

1 ScAC DA Cnuime, 1 n-éisín 074 Séine, 1 Tpéintins 
oA 'óéine. 

From this it is an easy stage to— 

D4 cpnuime cac, 04 &Séine éigin, DA 'óéine 
rpéintins. 

It will be noticed that proleptic “a” always 
causes aspiration irrespective of the gender and 
number of the noun to which it logically refers 
(For this cf. p. 217). We have seen already that 
it can anticipate Ist and 2nd as well as 3rd person 


I. Use íonsn Oéanain ve. 
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Examples — 

I”. 04 S4TC4Cc é TA OeaprhaD éanta aise (11. 
150). 

2°. D4 feabar pi bionn ‘Ofpoc-OUINe éisin op 
4 ti (f.4.). 

3°. 04 Seine 4 Cabppa cuapum fé’n sSeainne 
bead rí peact mile ón 'ocuaimm (S). 

4°. 04 feabar 4 Bi dn bta 7 04 méro Speann 
1 pult 4 bí OF cíonn an BID b1 an rfmaooineom ran 
1TC1$ act FO Léim (S. 225). 

It will be observed that two of the three uses 
of proleptic a (pp. 54,55) are still visible here ; 1°, 2°, 
and 3° e.g., are instances of the second use ; and 
4° of the third. The Connaught usc of a double 
‘04 may be due to a confusion with the conjunction 
04 In such a sentence as—4 feabar DA mbci ei 
ni tuippa so tpndt é : “If you were ever so good 
you could never understand it ”; or with partitive 
‘oe and the compound relative in—ova otcap curo 
4 paib ann. Cf. Ni fuair hí do chogad da mét 
da ndernaid na diaidh (ZCP. II, 256, G.M.). Stokes 
inadequately translates :—“‘ he got it not by the 
war which he carried on to obtain it”; rather— 
“ by any of the wars however great that he carried 
on, etc.” 


Exercise XVIII. 


(Proleptic A: OA...) 


I assure you there are people in the world who haven't 


been roused out of their slumber yet in spite of all 
the noise that is going. on around them. 


8° 
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I have spent only a short portion of my life, but for all 
that, it has been considerably! worried of late. 

Sharp as the two of us are we have made a mistake. 

Notwithstanding all our haste we failed to overtake 
them until we reached the city. 

Young though he was he was persuaded that the girl 
wasn't very well pleased with the business. 

Though they knew only very little they knew enough 
to tell them that it was not genuine? Irish that was 
in these books. 

Though she was very shrewd that quality could not 
fail to be blinded by her self-importance.® 

He was listening eagerly for the sound of cartriage- 
wheels in spite cf all the fun and noise that were 
‘going on around him. 

No matter how carefully I guard it someone will come 
and sit in it. 

His eyes may have been very sleepy, but he observed 
his master’s look all the same. 

Though he looked long and eagerly her face kept grow- 
ing in brightness, and her eyes in nobility and lovable- 
ness. 

He twisted his mouth to laugh in spite of all his trouble 
and the soreness that he felt. e 

I tell you that, small though you are, you are no child. 

You'll admit that though the ice looks attractive it 
is rather dangerous. 

Though it’s very cold I mean to go out for a while. 

Though the day was broiling I couldn’t refrain from 
going out into the air. 


I. 50 mart. 2. ceapit. 3. mop-Ctp. 
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17°. No matter how long you study Irish you'll never come 
to an end of its wonders. 

18° Though the poor man was quite near the water he 
couldn’t even taste it. 

ig°. dn spite of all your cleverness you were unable to solve 
my riddle. 

20°. Though the day be long the night will come some time. 


IX. Proleptie A (continued). 
Proportion. 


In early Irish proportion was expressed in various ways :— 
(a) P.H. 155.---Cech méit is moo in onoir i mbi nech is i 
sin méit is guasacht dó 7 is coir dé imecla 
+ faitchius 7 ra-imchomét. 
(b) PH. 156.—aithiu cech delg is ou; i.e., v5 Oise Dells 
ir ead 1p Séipe. 
(c) P.H. 155.—na slébti is ardi and, it iat sin is guasachtaigi 
loiscter-sum 6 shaignénu. 
(4) P.H. s54.—in méit ba glan a chorp ó lubra is e méit 
ba glana a ainmm ó peccdaib. 
(c) ip dóigh léo san cach mét dole do gebatt 
isin inad sin curab móidi an anoir thall é 
(s.m. ZCP. II, 246). 
/) An duine is mé mharbus do dhaeinib acu 
issé is mó an¢ir díb sin uile (Ibid, 254). 
Modern Irish uses the much more convenient mould v4... 
ir eao ip... It is interesting to notice the stages of develop- 
ment :— 
1°. First there is what we may call the “ mathematical” 
stage :'— 
‘D4 Faro 4 pasam an 45410 ip ea ip Hropypia wBermio oon 
baile. 
1. O1flesd ADU. 
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Here we are measuring mathematical quantities, and the 
measurement is exact. if ead is equivalent to sp ve’n gard 
céavna oíneac. Notice also that the clause “4 pagam an 
agaro ” is taken absolutely (logically accusative, if you like) 
and the meaning of the whole is—‘‘ (Consider) (the distance) 
that we advance in all its length (04 foro) [all this is a com- 
plex adverb qualifying the main statement which tollows|— 
it is by the same length exactly we shall be nearer home.” 

a”. In the second stage we are still measuring mathematical 
quantities, but the measurement is no longer exact. Be- 
coming accustomed to the language mould 04... ip ead 
sr . . . we don’t look carefully into detail, and the result is 
a mathematical flaw.— 


O4 Faro an LA 1p €4D IPF Sroppa an o1dce. 


Taken literally this means—‘‘ Consider the day in all its 
length then it is by exactly the same length the night is 
shortened.”’ This is not true, unless we take f¢aro to mean 
the increase in length (after the equinox). This of course 
is what we do, but we do not worry about the exactitude 
of the expression. 

3° In this stage we simply use the mould 04 . arm ead 
ir... to express all observed proportions, no matter whether 
the measurement is mathematically accurate or not, or 
whether even the thing measured and the measure are of the 
same nature. - . 

DA E410 a leosrpas tú airse té: é 17 esd 1T DANS Leanfald 
fi de (S. IG). 

Here we measure “ increase in boldness’ by hours and 
days and weeks. But it is accurate enough for the purpose 
of such comparisons. 

Exa mples :— 


o 


I. 04 néróec 4 h-oLcan é 1T ead 17 feapp é. 
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2°. Ip 0664 ‘D4 MéID é an man Supad ead tr mó é an 
Sniom (S. IIo). 
3°. 04 t4t9 4 TS401LCean Leo 17 ea 1T UPA on Léth-uscTain 
Fagdil opnta pa verre. 
It is clear that we have here a construction based once 
more on proleptic “ A.” 


Exercise XIX. 


Proportion. 


I”. The more and better thou knowest the more heavy 
will be thy judgment, unless thy life be also more 
holy. 

a“. The more a man is united within himself the more and 
higher things doth he understand. 

3°. The more humble a man is in himself the more wise 
will he be in all things. 

4°. The longer a man is negligent in resisting, the mest 
he daily becomes in himself. 

5°. The more thoroughly a man considers himself the more 
he grieves. os 

6°. The more a man desires to be spiritual the more this 
present life becomes distasteful to him. 

47°. The more the flesh is brought down by affliction the 
more the spirit is strengthened by inward grace. 

8°. The greater things a man is able to bear for God the 
more acceptable to Him he believes himself to be. 

9°. The more thou withdrawest thyself from all comfort 
in created things the greater consolation will thou 
find in Me. 

Io”. The more difficult it is to me the easier it is to you. 
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Exercise XX. 
Proportion (continued). 


The purer the eye of your intention with the more 
constancy may you pass through these divers storms. 

The sooner you effect this the better it will be for you. 

The more you withdraw yourself from all earthly 
comfort the nearer you draw to God. 

The lower you descend into yourself the higher you 
ascend to God. 

The more a man dies to himself by contempt of him- 
self the more speedily grace comes. 

The less talk he is allowed to indulge in} the better. 

The more I think of it the more I wonder at it. 

The more she reflected on these two things the more 
utterly she failed to reconcile? them. 

The sooner the battle was fought the better, they 
believed, it would be. 

They said that the sooner he was ordained priest the 
better. 


Exercise XXI. 


Proportion (continued). 


The more important the business, the more, I suppose, 
there will be to pay for it. 

The more of them come now the less danger there is 
of their ever coming to you again. 

It seems to me he understood perfectly that the less 
they feared death the better they would fight. 

The more clearly she grasped the fact the less indi- 


I. 'oéanam. 2. cAb4ine 04 céile 
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cation she gave that she understood it or anything 
of the kind. 

The more firmly he became persuaded of this the more 
energetically did he strive by every effort to consoli- 
date his forces. 

Did you observe that the more it was struck’ the 
brighter it shone? ? 

If it must be had the sooner one sets out to find it the 
sooner it will be got. 

That is a very good idea of yours. The sooner it is 
carried® cut the better. 

I think the less we say about the matter the better. 

It is my firm conviction that the laugh against us will 
increase in proportion to the earnestness of our 
attempt at self-defence. 


Exercise XXII. 


Least said is soonest mended. 

The firmness cf people’s belief in this matter will be 
in exact proportion to the energy of your denial. 

These girls are so good at teaching Irish that the sooner 
they are set to teach it the better. 

The place had a peculiar fascination for me ; the more 
I looked at it the more beautiful it appeared to me. 

The higher the saints are in glory the greater is their 
humility, and the nearer and dearer they are to God. 

All are agreed that the sooner he is given carte blanche 
the sooner will the power of the enemy be annihilated. 

The greater the knowledge and intelligence and mental 
ballast of the public the mightier and nobler is their 
power, and the more fully is that power exercised, 


1. Imperfect. 2. Imperfect. 3. cuir 1 nsniom. 


8°. 


IO 
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The deeper one reflects on such a matter as this the 
stronger hold it gets on one’s heart. 


I think the sooner the matter is told to all whom it 
may concern the better it will be for all. 


Though he questioned them well, the matter for all 
that became more complicated, and it was all the 
harder for him to make any guess at the villain’s 
identity. 


Exercise XXIII. 


She had persuaded Brian that her dearest wish was 
that he should live long, because the longer he lived 
the longer Murchadh would be kept out of the High 
Kingship. 

The weaker the enemy thinks we are, the less likely it 
is that he will have large forces to meet us. 


There are some people and when they see a work done, 
the better it is done the less they understand it. 


The more he charged them the more they published it 
and the more they wondered at it. 


The sooner Irishmen begin to learn their own language 
the better. 


A man will write Irish well in proportion to the accuracy 
of his knowledge of it. 

The more haste the worse speed. 

The more the merrier. 

The higher the tree the worse the fall ; the greater the 
sanctity the worse the sin. 

The deeper the well the sweeter the water ; the greater 
the humility the higher the sanctity. 
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Prolepsis (continued). ., 
X. 0€. Proleptic ve is found as early as the O. I. Glosses. 
It is used chiefly with comparatives, but often withcut 
them, e.g— 
I”. Mop mire 'oeimin 4 'óéanam De 
So nvéanparoir Saevil Alban vo Virsia (Tn. 271). 
2°. NA vein 10nZna Oe 
So n'oubanc teat: ni puLóin T10 4 bneic an canna 
huair (C.S. 229). 
With Comparatives :— 
3°. Ip feapyvOE bua no Deod é CAITEAM SO RE10. 
This is the comparative way of expressing the proportion 
D4 pérde (a h-iCcean nd) 4 n6tcop é if ead ir 
ress é. 

4°. Ni feavan an feappOe do AR TUSAS 0010 
(S. 56). : 

Notice that 10 is subject to the verb ir; while 
rearyvoe is predicate. As '0€ anticipates “ ap tusar 
0610” this also pertains to the predicate. 

Sometimes “oe” is not proleptic, but merely retro- 
spective :'— 

DA mbead Mé1b cóm h-ondipienc Leip 00b’ FuparDE é 

Sometimes it is both. (Cf. é pin. p. 53) :—- 

5°. m& bainesann sé Roinne sáiní asainn 
tr feappOe rinn é. 

According as we change arainn here in number and 
person we shall have at the end” 

Ip pearnvoe mé e The final é never changes ; it 

es wy tu é | is the term which the proleptic 


m mm é é | 0€ anticipates, and like 'oe 
a OS i é/ itself it refers back to má .... 
” ” 716 é | orainn. 

” ya 140 é 
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PH. r12.—Ni LUGATI dognid sum forcetul in 
popuil IN NI-SIN. 

KH II, 98.—-1p moroe meapaim an céa0pard pin 00 
beir fipinneac supad 1 Laisnib 00 bí ppiom-Lonspopt 
Cineamóin. 

69. Ip an Feoil naordean 00 b14T4D Leif na ODéirib 
F1onnup Supad tustarDe co fárrao € (KH II, 316). 
NoTE.— Oe has become petrified in two.words moroe 
and mipoe (meara-oe). Sometimes the -ve has no 
appreciable force, especially with méroe. With miroe 
we can frequently trace the proleptic nature of oe. 
E.g., ni mipve Owit oul 4 baile Láicneac, can be ex- 
panded into ni mear De ome AN SSEAL (Real 
Subject) out a Barte (the “ term” which 06 refers to). 
Practically however, one may neglect the prolepsis and 
take mipoe 'óuic as predicate, and oul & baile as 
SUBJECT. 


Exercise XXIV. 
Proleptic De. 


It is easy to understand that the danger. is all the 
greater the less it is appreciates. 2 ' 
Don’t you think a man is the more likely to have 
success in his worldly affairs when he does his best 

to fulfil his religious obligations ? 

I desire to hear it all the more since you tell me this.” 

His heart is all the heavier and his grief all the greater 
for all the fun and pleasure that surround him. 

We thought the change would shorten her life. 

I am quite convinced that she is no better cf a single 
hour she spends in that woman’s company. 


I. Tuts. 2. Verbal noun. 
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Perhaps the prayers will be offered all the more earnestly 
if the message is sent round from you. 

I shall be able to form a judgment on that point all the 
better if [ see what you can do. 

Perhaps you will understand that any help I might give 
you would be enhanced ‘by the fact that I have a 
personal grievance against your enemy. 

I should be all the more likely to manage this affair 
properly if I were free from the mental disturbance 
incident to public contentions. 

He told them he had acted in this manner in order that 
their mutual loyalty might be all the greater, because, 
they were all involved in the same secret.+ 

He deprived them of all the horses in order that the 
men’s courage might be all the greater because, in 
the peril that faced them, they were all on the same 
level. 

Sometimes it improves us if other people see our bad 
qualities and find fault with them. 


Exercise XXV. 
* 'De non-proleptic. 


This point is appreciated: that if something could be 
done to delay the enemy there would be all the 
greater likelihood of our being thoroughly ready for 
them. 

If we execute heavy slaughter on them now they will 
be all the less anxious to come again. 

Yours is the true version as far as my side of the wrong 
is concerned ; I think it all the more likely, therefore 


1. Use ap a céile to bring out the idea. 


6°. 


XI. 
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that you have the true version as regards the other 
side also. 

They didn’t use much expiratory force in producing 
the sound in order that their voice night last all the 
longer. 

It appeared to him that, if matters went no further 
with them, it would be all the easier. 

I accept these words with pleasure from your lips, in 
order that I may obtain a firmer grasp of them in 
my heart. 


Exereise XXVI. 


(oe Retrospective and Proleptic). 


Had vou been as straight in your lifetime ds you are in 
death your life would have been all the longer. 

She acted in this manner lest she should be anticipated, 
and receive thereby a smaller offering. 

If a man reveal his secret to his wife his life is thereby 
shortened. 

Other days he is so- frightful that anyone looking at 
him would be none the better of it. 

Many a man is in a hurry to secure a comfortable berth 
near royalty,—but his life is none the longer for it, 
when he obtains his wish. 


Prolepsis (continued). 
ACA. 
I”. Cia 'Có ip reann teac HAEOILS nó VEARLA? 
Note that the subject of ‘ir’ (understood) here is— 
(an ceann) ip reann teac ; and the predicate cia’ ca; 
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”» 


but as aca stands proleptically for “ Saevits nó béanLta 
these words also are part of the predicate. The ‘ip 
which appears is of course not the principal verb. 

2°. Cia Co 

TATA TOC4A1n Api nó ná Fulltean. 

In alternatives of this kind introduced by verbs it is 
worthy of note that the affirmative verb is used in the 
direct form, while the negative is always in the dependent 
form. 

3°. Cia Cu 

An éACAoOIitt nó An tin nó An T-uBALL ba óear ? 
(S., p. 6). 

Subject — (an suo) ba dear. Piedicate cia “cu 
(an ¢ataoip, etc.). Notice that the nominative form 
of the noun is used (just as with proleptic a the nom. 
form (not gen.) is used). . 

When the English “ whether ” introduces a sub- 
stantival clause it is to be translated by cia ’cu (when 
there is an alternative ; when there is no alternative 
offered “ whether ” is simply the interrogative ‘ an ”), 
when “ whether ” introduces an adverbial clause it is 
to be translated by pé ’cu. 


I don’t know whether (ni feavap.cta ‘cu tiocrard ré nó 
he will come or not== |n4 tiocparv. 
So jip cuma tiom cia ’cu trocpard 
Tré nó ná T1IOCEAID. 
I wonder whether he has done it yet — ní feaoayi af 
‘dein ré FOF é. 
Whether he comes or not I will stay = pé “cu trocpard 
ré nó ná Tiocrard Fanfad-pa. 
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Exercise XXVII. 


Proleptic ACA. 


1°. Whether he used these words or not I shall act in the 
matter as I please. 
2°. As a matter of fact I don’t remember at all whether 
he used them or not. 
People like that don’t care whether their action is. 
justifiable! or not. 
4°. Whether she had any hold upon him by promise? or 
not up to the present, she can no longer pretend that 
she has now, or that she ever had. 
5°. Whoever is condemned on a capital charge, whether it 
be from his own confession, or from evidence produced 
against him,* must, according to the customs of our 
ancestors, be put to death. 
: 69. Consider whether it is my honour® or your own interests® 
you want most. 
I don’t care whether the enemy succeed in beating us 
or not. 
8°. Whether they do or not we shall be in a sorry plight. 
He was asked whether he would prefer to be put to 
death by hanging or crucifixion. 
Io”. It matters little to a man whether he dies this way or 
that, as long as he dies. 


Prolepsis (continued). 


XII Other prepositional pronouns: aif, teip, uime, etc. 
I”. Dior as bhac AIR 
so mbeiceá-ra annro nómam. 


I. Use cúir. 2. Genitive. 3. Com bái. 4. é pasar 
AMAC Sift. 5. Ondip vdm-pa. 6. Taipbe Out péin. 
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2°, Ni paib aon Coinne scam Lé1S, 7 4 feabar « tig 
ré an obasig, : 
, so Vreropesd aifi man 00 Terp. 
as ar uime ceana us Dia on oa4of-ónea4c ro 4n 
na oaoinih, 
cné Gall 4 Cána 00 n Céad stain Ón FÁT 4 D4n 
(KTB.). 
4°. 7 uime 700 canes trceac ran usin peo, 
éan c’ondsta-pa (Im. 157). 
This use of ume in the last two sentences and of 
amtard (p. 79) is further proof that our theory of type II 
Identification, and of the verb “i” in general, is the 
only tenable one—(see p. 36). 


Exercise XXVIII. 
I was expecting to see him here to-morrow. 
I never thought! that he would treat me as badly as he 
did. 
This ts the reason" he acted in that way,—he wamted to 
impress you with his importance. 
Can it be that’ yout were ‘expecting me to come so soon ? 
I was unable to make any guess as to* who the villain was. 
My purposé® in coming was to set you free. 
If it was to anger me you did it, you have laboured in 
vain. 
I have made up my mind to go home at once. 
_ My object in learning Irish was to acquit | myself, as 
befits an Irishman. 
The reason why one talks Irish is to show the world 
that one $s Irish. 


1. Use coinne. : 2. Use time. 3. An sare eg 
4. Son tuaipum & Tabsipic 00. 5. Curse. 
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XI. Amtard. 


I”. Ip AMLAIO a Bi náine arp PdtHaM-pa. 

Observe that the subject of the verb ‘iy’ is here 
understood. The full expression would be (and it is 
sometimes used)—-tr AMLAIO map 4 BI an rséaL aise 

Oi naine ain nómam-ra. 

Like many other proleptic words amtaro is sometimes 

used in a purely retrospective way :'— 


'Oubanc Leip é 'oéanam Fo mea, 7 1p ÁIRLóTÚ 'oo 
dein. 

As the proleptic uses are very important, and reflect 
various meanings in English, we think it useful to append 
here those different meanings :— 


On the contrary ; whereas. (Removal of wrong im- 
pression). 

The result was (is, will be, would be, etc.) Perhaps. In 
that case. Surely. (The unexpected, or the un- 
desired). 

He found, etc. (Descriptive). 

The fact is ; if the truth be told ; to tell the truth ; as 
a matter of fact ;.in such a plight ; ; of course (De- 
scriptive, with suggested explanation). 

Can it be? Is it possible? You don’t mean to tell 
me? Then ? (reasoning). 

(With negative). Not that... but. (Apologetic or 
satirical). 

Really (in reference to a doubt). 

(With negative). Surely not ; I don’t suppose it pos- 
sible’; not exactly. (Negative form of the interro- 
gative 5°—Surprise, indignation, hurt feelings, satire, 
rejection of possible explanation, suggested only to 
be rejected). e 
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9°. Rather; instead of that. (Removal of wrong im- 
pression ; but not as strong as £5). 
Io”. “The reason was (is, etc.). Slightly- different from 4° 
and 2”. 
II”. Actually (the unexpected). Different from 7° and 2°, 
12°. Asa result. (But different from 2°, because here the 
result.is given in the other clause, the amta1d clause 
giving really the cause). 
Examples :— . 
I”. Nuaipt a cturpesd . . . in-tonaod aon Lasacap TLáince 
bert an Catal Sun aAmtard a Bi neanc céad fear 
Ann topnuigesoap aft ea s.a SlLacad noimir (C.’0. IT). 
After amtard the direct relative is used superfluously. 
(See p. or). 
2°, Nusip 4 Cuard nA h-ubLa 7 NA h-ettne irtesc insole 
Catait ip Amhta1d A Óein prarc4i Dio’ PTs na Copp 


(CO. 5). The result was... ni feavap cao na 
taob sup tugad “ Apo T40n45” wipti mupad 
amlaid 4 tear ouine . . . (MSP. 20). “ Perhaps.” 


3°. tp amtard bí an méro éaoals Leaptan 4 Bi uIptt FILLTe 
SO cpuard in aon ceiptlin amáin ap Lán na Leaptan 
(CO. tg). He found... 

4. Ceap ré, n'ó nán) íonsna4, Sup’ atntard a BF an mac 
Léisinn cun na feola tabainc te n-ite 06 ó Láim 
(C.0. 76). As a matter of fact. 

5°. An amtard nAC eol owt an T-olc uasatbApae ro acd 


: An an pi? (C.0. 57). Can it be that... .? 
69. ní hamtoa1d a Bi aon crúil acu SO lteisirrí Catat (C.D. 
51). Not that... No, but.. 


7°, Ni Áiceocaú an TAOSAL ain Hupb athtards a tert 
Amtsaoib (n. 70). Nothing would convince him 
that ó. had REALLY fled. 

89. Sp noin*ni hamhtard a Cabappa Di Féin an pu n-a paid 


9”. 


IO”. 


TE. 


o 


Iz. 
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Ti 45 Parte ope pap a Ocabappd Do Dyan é (n. 195). 
Surely not. 

In’ ineao pan tp amtard o’pilL Saod 7 áncac na táim 
(S. 77). Instead. 

Ip 0664 Suptd amtard a Bi réarós rsóince uinét (S. 45). 
The reason was. 

Ceapamain 50 Léin Supt AmLAIÚ a,tuie caop ap D0 
t4S oy so pabsair topsite 10’ beatard (S. 30). 
Actually. Notice so pavaip (not 00 bir), because 
this is connected immediately with ceapamain, not 
with amtaro. 

Ip amlaro 4 téinis 4 Lleitéro in 0 upiaim acu von 
cClesaparde . . Sub ap éisin féaooroir a puite 
togaine in aon cop oe. The armtaro clause gives 
the result of what preceded, and the cause of what 
follows. 


Exercise XXIX. 


Proleptic AmMLAID. 


He knew not that it was true that an angel was doing 
it. On the contrary he thought he saw a vision. 
If he and his Ultonians are foolish enough! to come 
from the.North, the result will be—they will come, 

but they will not return. 

Instead of his appetite growing less, they perceived 
that he was on the contrary becoming more greedy 
and voracious® every day. 

He found all his clothes rolled up in a hard ball in the 
middle of the floor. 


I. má cá ré ve Vit-céille an... 2. Dreir atc 7 ampla 
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5°. We offered him food, but he would not accept it. He 

actually reviled and insulted us. 

6°. When I was at home I used to eat at a single meal, 

if the truth be told, as much food as would do me 
nine days and nights. 

7°. Can it be that you'd like to be hanged} to-night ? 

8? Is it possible he hasn't come yet ? 

Not that there is any great love for the truth over there 
in matters relating to Ireland,—but they have great 
respect for the cleverness that makes the false seem 
true? 

They had no objection® to it; on the contrary they 
were very glad to have over them a man who would 
be able, in case of necessity, to keep them in sub- 
jection. 


Exercise XXX. 
AmLAID (continued). 


oO 


1°. He would give no indication that he was in any way 
jealous. If he did, the result would be that people 
would laugh at him. 

They said that he had, of course, acted on his own 
initiative, as ‘his friend also, to their thinking, had 
done before him. 

Catiline’s frenzy however* was not lessened. On the 


contrary he exercised himself all the more vigorously. 


o 


3°: 


I. Tu Cpocad. 2. Use i proce na píminne. 3. Cup na éoimnb. 
4. Smtaé. The student need not fear.to use this word. In the form 
ám it occurs at least as early as an leaban bhreac. In S.T. 19 “ Ni 
dia imgabail dm tiagmai’’ “ however ” suits the context better than 
“truly.” is I . 
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Is it possible they will be allowed to Bó and swel!! the 
ranks? of the enemy ? 

Surely it 1s not to be supposed that? you would like to 
be set to swim in the open sea on such a day as this. 

The result was that His Majesty and the entire company 
were on the point of fainting* with mirth and laughter. 

What is it you purpose in bringing this person to us ? 
Can yeu possibly wish him to kill us all ? 

He didn’t,— but made the “ psuab ” ill-use him instead. 

Surely you do not possibly mean to say it was I who 
did it! 

Surely he cannot have involved himself in any bond or 
promise, and that now they should be trying to 
extort money. 


Exercise XXXI. 


Amts10 (continued). 


You don’t mean to tell me she’s not at home ? 

Instead of that, there is, on the contrary, some mis- 
fortune driving us forward and urging us on, in 
spite of all our opposition.® 

I thought the reason was that he was unwilling to leave 
her a widow after him when the thirteen years should 
be up. 

Can it be that you don’t remember the settlement 
made by® the Saints of Ireland between us, the Kings 
of Ireland, and you, the poets of Ireland ?- 

If they turned to any other of the kings or nobles of 
Ireland the result would be, they felt, that they would 


I. Cupt mér0. 2. Stuas. 3. Ni 064 sunb amtard. 4: 1 pote 


oul s laise. 5. Use airndeoin intensified. 6. Use active voice. 
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be putting themselves in the difficulty in which they 
had! been, when they came to the Leinster King’s 
palace at first. 

This hunger of yours is actually increased by? food, 
and this thirst of yours is actually aggravated by* 
drink. 

When I asked him for the thirteenth apple the result 
was that it wasn’t one, but all the apples, he threw 
away. 

One would have thought that this actually caused 
him to stay. 

Can it be that you don’t remcmber I said I would go 
away? 

Is it possible that the n usic has put it out of your head ? 


Exercise XXXII. 
Amta1d0 (continued). 


As soon as this expression® was heard everyone present 
was, as a matter of fact, falling on his feet with 
merriment, laughing at Seán. 

Some of them said, if they paid any heed to the basket 
or* the two old hags the result would be that the 
whole district would be laughing at them. 

It is not that you have performed a feat ; rather you 
have tricked the whole of us. 

Can you possibly mean to say that there is any man 
here who couldn’t do what you have done ? 

Instead of crushing in some were moving out. 


I. Past tense. 2. Use active voice. 


3. Sn pocal ran (Irish often uses pin, pan, where English prefers 


this). 


4. ná (the clause is virtually negative). 
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6°. Some of them were saying that this was not so, but that 
he had of course taught the animals to perform these 
remarkable feats. 
7°. Finally they were seen coming out, and truth to tell, 
the man and the woman were wrestling with each 
other, and the boy behind them sflitting his sides! 
laughing. 
8°. There stood the boy with his face actually turned 
behind him," and the back of his head in front.3 
What would cause another woman fear and trembling 
has qtiite a contrary effect on her,—that of hardening 
her and increasing her energy. 
People say that as a matter of fact he considered it 
mean* to be in subjection to a woman. 


IO. 


Exercise XXXIII. 


AmtA10 (continued). 


I think she actually considers it a duty® to visit the hosts 
before she allows her horses to be unvoked.® 

It appears to me the reason was that they thought to 
earn our gratitude better than the others would have 
done. 

Can you possibly be thinking of prolonging the inter- 
view till? your’ gums freeze with the cold? 

It appears to me the reason is that the poor young 
fellow got ashamed of you. 

5°. Instead of that we are in quite the opposite plight. 


a. AD cup an anmsa amse. 2.1 leit o Bfoma. 3. 1 Lett 4 O€TA. 
4- Da las Leip. 

5. Use ni puldip le. 6. Do rsun. 7. Veit 45 Coinne so 
oti5o... 8. Do not use possessive—(see p. 209). 
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In a short time it will probably be impossible to 
find a single man to fight a duel with Cúchulainn. 
6° I venture to say she is in such a state these times that 
she hasn’t the ghost of an idea what to do with herself. 
7° Onthe contrary I was afraid that you might be gossiping? 
with someone on the subject. 

8°. I was in such a state that I became terrified and im- 
agined I saw the Evil One before me. 

9° Can it be that you think to escape what no mortal 
ever could avoid ? 

to" Think you that I shall be like’ one who. promises and 
never performs ? 
Exereise XXXIV. 
AmMLA1D (continued). 

I”. To tell you the truth if I had looked him in the eyes 
a second time.I should have fallen. 

29. Think of this, and instead of being embittered,* you will 
on the contrary be rejoiced exceedingly, and con- 
soled with the comfort of patience. 

3°. We think sometimes to please others by being with 
them, whereas we rather disgust them by the evil 
behaviour which they discover in us. 

4°. I have long been in such a state that I would give all I 
have, or ever had, or ever will have, to have it in 
my power to marry her. 

5° He didn’t call her a bold hussy ; rather he was sorry 
that he didn’t. 

6° Rather each one of the three gave another of them a 

I. ná pesvaip cor 1é1 cad o Oéanpaid lám Léi. 2. Caroipdrt. 


8. Sun cuma mé nó .... 4. Use retnbtean. 
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sword-blow so, that the three fell at the door, and 
the three horses sped off over! the plain. 

7°. He seized the book and when he put it #p to! his eves 
to read it he had it, as a matter of fact, upside down. 

8°. I suppose your condition is that when you have the 

. book you haven't the power to read it. 

9°. What! Could you not watch one hour with me? 

10°. We have no more than five loaves and two fishes, unless 
perhaps we should go and buy food for all this 
multitude. 

II”. J don’t know for the life of me? why he did it unless 
perhaps he was thinking of something else while he 
was writing the letter. 


We have seen that after amtard a direct relative particle 
is frequently used, where it is logically superfluous. When 
however the clause following arta is negative, the de- 
pendent form of the negative is used :— 

An amtard nace oleastac com án mv 1p Tot liom a 
oéanam ? (C.S. 56). 

An early example of the proleptic use of amtait is found 
(A.M.C. 3) — 

“ Amlaid boi in laech sin ; co ngéri chon, co longad chapaill.” 

“ Thus was this warrior—with the edge of a hound ; he ate 
like a horse.” 

The direct relative particle which we find used pleonasti- 
cally with amtard is probably due to the direct relative used 
(for the modal oblique—see p. go) after retrospective aynlard 
Thus, because we say— 

Deiqum Leip sae M19 4 OGanam AR A ODICeALL, 1 1p At- 
1410 a deineann we come to say also with proleptic arntaro— 

Ip amar 4 óeineann ré 54C 10 an a DICeALL. 


s. fé. 2. ní fe4aoatt “on cT4054L. 


Direct Relative. 


Oblique Relative. 


CHAPTER III. 
Relative Particles. 


Section I. 


There are many words which serve as relative particles 
in modern Irish, and the whole matter is somewhat compli- 
cated. We shall first enumerate the particles and then 
consider their uses. 


aK: 
w 
o 


A. 
a 
° 





[ Tr. 


The particle (causing aspiration). This is used 
normally only for nom. and accusative (Exc., pp. 
89-92). It does NOT combine with o- in the 
past tense. , 


. Oo (aspirates). Normally only for nom. and accus. 


(Exceptions pp. 89-92). 


. & 0 (before verbs beginning with a vowel, or f 


(which is aspirated). Only nom. and accusative 
(outside cases to be hereafter mentioned—pp. 8g9- 


92). 


. ? That is, the relative particle is understood. (Only 


nom. and accusative. But see pp. 94-95). 


. & (causing eclipsis). Only oblique (i.e., to express 


Gen., Dat., Abl. or Instrumental relations; gen. 
or dat. in Irish). It combines with no in the 
past tense, giving ap (aspirates). 


. So (causing eclipsis). Only oblique. Combines with 


flo- giving sup (aspirates). 


. N-a (causing eclipsis). Only oblique. Combines with 


flo- giving n-ap (aspirates). 


. Negative Relative (direct and oblique) :—né4, nae, 


ndép. 
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9°. Compound Rel. an, an‘ (direct and oblique). 

Examples :—1°. The particle a‘. 

(a) Ruv ip ead é A cuifieann 1onsn4 mo crore omm. 
(6) An bean cop-noctaite 1p i & Bi ann (S. QT). 
See also Exx. 2, 4, 5, 6 (p. 22). 

This particle did not exist separately in Old Irish, but 
there are indications of such a particle, either infixed or 
affixed, in the earliest stages of the language. E.g., 1° the 
aspiration in- inti adchi an cé a cionn. 2° The relative 
forms of certain prepositions—ara, imme, imma. 3° The 
suffixed relative in the 1st and 3rd pers. plur. pres. and fut. 
active of simple verbs,—berme, berte. The development 
in modern Irish was helped by confusion with the prepositional 
o- in acá, aveip, 4oubainc. (Cf. development of vo- from 
00 cuastd, etc.). This particle a‘ (as also DO and 4 0’) is 
used irregularly for the oblique relative in the following cases : 


A.—In temporal clauses :— 

I”. Di ainm Carós 1n-d1qvoe Le mér0 4 nic ON LA TO 
& Só10 SE ap an móinfeirean a Lean 6 Spdro an 
mMuitinn é (S. 38). 

With negatives, however, né, nac, nap are used. In 
Middle Irish ná, nach were used when the nuaip (uain) 
clause came first. Otherwise ni was used. 

Contrast—Uat na dernais-siu sin rega fén for neph- ní. 

And—Log doibseo in ni dosgniat waiy nis fetutar cu 
mad olc. 

2°. Ma’p ead CÁ paid an T-ainseaod AN FAID 6 DIOS 
45 cussroac ? (S. 40). 

On the other hand we frequently find the oblique forms ; 
but not directly with nuaip :— 

(S. 62) Di ré as Déanam mac an eavaptys UM AN 
OTACA FO RAID a maccnam cyiocnuiste. 
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(h. 24) Óí ré an pradbat 1 sanfíor vo’n craokal Le 
Linn N&A NAIMSIRE n-& nAib an beinc Duacailtí 
ú'o 45 DEansam 4 bórosLuma. 

Sometimes both direct and oblique are found in the 
same sentence :— 

(n. 24) Nuaip A Thimy an c-am nag ti1Z10 00 Taos us 
Cealla cuaito 4 tabsaipt Ó tuard... ni pPapocad 
aon uo é sán AhlL4o1b 00 'óul ó Tud1d In-sonfeact 
Leip. 

(eir. 88) Ón 14 a CANAD anno asur Supt Tapiarsead ar 
an teitin mé. 

In double relative clauses, of which the first is ir 061 
te . . . and the second a temporal clause, the oblique 
relative is usual, BUT inversion is the usual practice, 
the oblique relative going with the “ sr 'oois ” clause 
(illogically) and the direct with the temporal clause. 
E.g. (n. 210)... as bpeitnia na naimpipe N-dR 
0015 LEO & DED an c-árro-Rí a5 TeacT 4 Baile. 
(The two clauses logically implied are— 

I”. Na haimpipe 04 0616 leo (which they thought 

likely). 

Na hAimriíne n-a mbesad an c-4pt0-Ri..... ) 

(See p. 130). 

B.—In modal clauses :— 

I“. mar o Gi an OTP, Man acd anoir, 7 Map A Berd so 
bat (Doxology). 

Notice the difference in meaning between map acá (AS 
there is) ; man cá (BECAUSE there is) and map a bruit 
(WHERE there is). 

2°, Imteocs1d DO Cli 7 DO CÁIL Dipfesae MAR A 
OIMTISE ANN uirse an tocdain farhpard nuam 
A Pataltap sit. (S. 18). (a need not aspirate the 
autonomous form). 


o 


“a 
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3°. Do n-innrea'ú CIONUS AD E1T1N Mam vo tésaine 
aT an obair pin (11. 245). . 

In “ How ” questions in Connaught the oblique relative 
is common :—CIA& "éaot (a) Brett cú? In Munster 
with conur the divect is usual, but with cao é an 
Cuma . ? the oblique is the normal usage. 

C.—A special case of this exception (B) after proleptic ». 
(classes 2, 3), including 04. 

T°. (S. 183) bi íonsna a Seporde ones 4 feabar OO 
VEINEADAR an sno. 

See also Exx. 2, (p. 51), 2, (p. 58), 1, 2, 3 (p. 61), 3, 4 (p. 64) 
I, (p. 66). 

D.—Also after proleptic Oe (and other prepositional pronouns). 

11. 225—D’péroip sun OGine-ve A DEANFAR an surdve 
an TEACTaINEsacT DO Cup TIMCeALL UaIT-fe. (4 'oéanran 
is really = an éuma n-a ndéanpap). 

E.—After proleptic amta1d the direct relative is used where 
it is logically superfluous. See Exx. 1, 2, 3, 4. 6, 7, 
8, ro, TI, 12 (pp. 80-81). 

F.—With rut, pop (before) the oblique relative is usual in 
Munster. The direct relative occurs sometimes in 
Connaught Irish. Keating uses the direct (sometimes 
understood). 


pul vo vibpesd Le Commac 140 (K.H. II, 4865). 
pul ruain ré bár (K.H. II, 5041). 
pul cds Paoparsy (K:H. IL, 5372). 
G.—In emphatic elliptical ‘sentences :— 
I”. Ni ve ó DEANFT ji-ottam ac ve óuine éist; eile. 
2”. ní óuic-re 1S COTR é capad Liom (Rel. particle 
understood). 
3°. Ip uom-ra ó DóineanT an cainnc pin. (Here it 
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is obvious that logically the a is not direct, being 
neither. nom. nor accus.). 

4°. Óin ip óic teo sup ap méro 4 Scainnce OOn- 
EG1STFAR veo (C.S. 14). 

H.—With the relative clanse following comparative or superla- 
tive clauses, when the comparative or superlative clause 
as not itself relative :-— 

I”. Ip reann 1S COL vom-ra é nd map If eoL 'ouic-re é. 
Here the meaning of the Ist clause sir eot .. is of 
course modal, just as the 2nd is. 

When the comparative or superlative clause is itself 
relative then the oblique relative is used in the next 
clause where the sense allows it :— 

2°. Nit éinne ip feapp SURD ECOL 0G é ná man ip 
eol 'oóm-ra é. i 

3°. n. 180.—DBiod an pommao ann, leir, Feacaine c14 
aise vob’ feat N-A MbHEAVD an c-oltmucdn 
DEANTS. 

4°. 0. IIO.—Ni paib son mo v4pn tus ré Leip ba mhó 
sur vemesd íonn VE ná Erve óipmnn 4 
bi 'oéanca D’EaD4e PNdtorfi. 

5°. Im. 85.—TA in eapnam for ait an nid ip mó N-A 
DEM 540 aise terr. 

The sense does not allow the oblique relative when the 
dative relation has already been expressed BEFORE 
the comparative or superlative clause (outside cia 
and cao questions: cf. Ex. 3° above with—ir a15e 
‘ood’ feapp ó OT an cultmacdn véanca). 1r DOT- 
S& ip reann 1S COL cá Lurgeann an bnós omm. 

I.—In a somewhat rare construction :— 

Cao é an puv ó DÍ Dpuavap ap aisne 4 Véanam ? 

Cf. also—Sin man 4 Leanpaimro san contabaipc an 
bócan ACÁ cornuisce asainn 4p S4báit. 


e 
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2°. DO". 
I". An cé DO CUAID ann. 
2°. Suuocar DOD’ PEARR na é. 
3“. Ta flop as tucc na h-íonnanba CAD VD’OIRE ANN 
vob (TBC. 247). 
Tartnfid ré teir an uile Ouine DO CLOISTID é. 
5. Nit asam a¢ an sSnó VDéasanamh Cbm h-aicillisge 4 
O'FEAODFSD é (Ni. 113). Modal dat.—Direct in 
stead of oblique. (Exception B., p. go). 
6°. An cé 4 0’ iteann mo curv feota-pa 7 D'OLANN mo 
curo FOLS COmnuiseann ré ionnam-fa J cómnuisim 
re ann. 
7°. Subditce DO VDEALMISEAS án senorde ó neitib 
tatmurde (Don. 156). 
&. An tan DO NAOMN-COISREATAS ré an c-ónán 
(Don. 222). 
9”. An can DO CWIREAS nese 4 0615... ann 4 cumur 
réin (Don. 314). A 
Ip Mre tusann spd “o'n corde glan 7 DO 
DRONNANN sac nsaomtacc (Im. 272). 
II”. ip mé DO LOIRZFEANN an cporde sLan 7 1p ann acd 
41t mo CoOmnurdte. 


The above examples afford ample proof of the existence 
of this 'DO as a relative particle. It has been developed—(a) 
from confusion with the prepositional vo of verbs like vo 
¢usrd, 00 Seittm. These, in absolute construction, are used 
frequently without the 00, and in relative construction vo 
tacitly took over the functions of the relative. Furthermore 
even when vo- is used in absolute construction it causes 
aspiration in Mod. Irish. The aspiration in O.I. denoted 
relative use. When this relative force of the aspiration was 
no longer felt, 00 took over the function. This probably 
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conduced to the sibailiie use if such verbs WITHOUT the 
preposition. Cf. the influence of a- in at4, aveip, etc., on 
the development of relative a'. 

(2) By confusion, i” the past tense, with the 'OO which took 
the place of the earlier po-. 

(c) Possibly from sentences like 3° above where phonetic- 
ally the 'o- of cao might have: been carried on to omeann. 

At any rate, whatever the genesis may have been, the fact 
is clear. We have undoubtedly in modern Irish the particle 
00 fulfilling the functions of a relative. 


3°. & 0’. 
This is merely a combination of 4 and 00 ; or we may look 
upon the “ó” as merely phonetic padding. 


I. Ni puinn fogantacta 4 OD’ FEAODEAD SE a tadaipc 
ó aon Ta0b acu (Tn. 307) (Accus). 
2°. don pu m-son cop A ODIARREAD ré (SH. 103) 


(Accus.). 

3° Ip mó teac-rsé4Lt ó O'FEAOLEAD SE 4 tahaine vad 
(Accus.). 

4° ón cé 6 V'EIRIFEANN so moe bionn an pat aif 
(Nom.). 

5°. Tuain ó O'EIRIS 1órep ar 4 Coola 00 Hein ré man 
A Ó 6poms Aingeat an Tigeapns 06 (C.S. 3). 

Cf. the duplication of the preposition 00 (a) 

before vb. nouns :—rséal a O'innyinc, etc. 

4°. ? (The relative particle is understood. Initial of verb 


is aspirated). 
Cao é an cainbe PeadPad ré a óéanain ? (Accus.). 
2” Sin é mitt me (Nom.). 
Like a, vo, and a 0’ we find the direct relative 
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understood, instead of the oblique in temporal and 
modal and the other, clauses mentioned on pp. 89-92. 
Cf. Ex. 2°, p. or. 


Exercise XXXV. 


(Direct Relatives.) 


Irregular use of Direct for Oblique :— 


Temporal.— 


Moda!l.— 


After proleptic 4— 


o 


I” You impressed the fact upon me 

the last day we were talking about it. 

2° You have lost all the time during 
which the money was out of your 
pessession. 

3°. If you arrive at an entire contempt 
of yourself know that then you will 

“enjoy true peace. 

4° Your name anc fame shall fade away 
just as the water of the summer pool 
disappears when it is trampled upon. 

5° We are told clearly how it was she 
had to be removed from this work. 

6°. It is very extraordinary with what 
difficulty we believe what doesn’t 
please us. 

4°, I am much surprised at his exacti- 
tude in writing Irish. i 

8° I will tell them what a heap of 
money you have gathered together 
of late. 

9° I don’t care how soon you give up 
talking English. 

10°. It surprises me that you are staying 
away from us so long. 
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With 04... Ir”. Though my eyes are so sleepy I 
cannot fail to observe what you are at. 


12°. Though the food is excellent and 
fun and merriment abound over it, 
I cannot keep the thought of that 
queer marriage out of my head. 


13° The more clearly the truth is un- 
folded the more boldly it is denied. 


14°. The more gently he is taken the 
more mischief of every kind he makes. 


With proleptic ve.—15°. He will do the work all the better 
if you are looking on. 


16°. The troubles that come upon one’s 
friends ought to make one all the 
more loyal to them. 


17°. You will be all the shorter time 
finishing it if you hurry up now. 


18°. You will learn Irish all the more 
exactly for confining your! reading 
to a correct and precise author. 


19°. You will begin to esteem Irish more" 
when you have got a deeper® insight 
into its beauties. 


20°. You will acquire this insight all 
the sooner by commencing the serious 
study of it at once. 


I. m4 deineann cú san ac... 2. I moive 4 Tiocpard mear 
ASóC Of... 3. uain 4 beró eolar niopa óoimne asac ap. . + 
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Exereise XXXVI. 
(Superfluous use of direct relative with AtmhL AT Ó.) 


I”. When my enemies understood that, instead of growing 
weaker, I had on the contrary the strength of 100 
men, they began to get afraid of me. 

2°. Asa matter of fact he used to come to talk to me every 
day whenever he got the opportunity. 

3°. I came away,—not that I was a bit afraid of him, but, 

to tell the truth, his boastfulness and self-importance 
used to get on my nerves. 

4°. Is it possible that you can think to impress me with 
the truth of such a statement ? 

5°. You may doubt it if you like, but he really did do his 

best to bring about some settlement of that affair. 

6°. He found two-thirds of the people who were there in a 
state of semi-madness or semi-intoxication. 

7°. If I treated you in this way, the reason was that you 
had just maddened me with your foolish chatter. 

85. When he rushed in thus without invitation or per- 
mission the result was that everyone got angry. 

9°. I think he was actually afraid that his father might 
find out what he had done. 

Io”. Many, seeking to fly temptations, fall on the contrary 
more grievously into them. 


Exercise XXXVII. 
(The special meanings of amtaro are implied, not expressed.) 


1°, By doing this a good work is not Jest,} but is changed 
into a better. 


I. Cuil ap neaih-nrd. 
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2°. If the day of our death be deferred, let us believe} 
that? God is merciful to us, because we are not yet 
well prepared. 


3°. Woe be to us if we ave for® sitting down and resting 
ourselves as sf: we had already met with peace and 
security. 

4°. If you carry your cross unwillingly you will simply be 


increasing your burden and aggravating your troubles. 
5°. Oftentimes when you imagine that you have lost 
almost everything you have fractically® won a great 
deal of merit. 
6°. Thou hast not lightened thy burden, but art now bound 
with a stricter bond of* discipline, and art obliged to 
greater perfection of sanctity. 
7°, You would not in that case covet the pleasant things 
of this life, but would rather be glad to suffer tribu- 
lations for God’s sake. 
8°. Surely you don’t mean that you are going to turn the 
tables on me in that fashion. 
g°. It is not that I don’t want to go, but to tell the truth 
I’m afraid I might meet a certain very objectionable 
person there. 
10°, Don’t imagine for a moment that I shall ever give up 
Irish. I wouldn’t do such a thing, however generously 
you might pay me for it. 


Seetion II. 
The Oblique Relatives. 
5° an; an’ (with past tense). Examples :— 
Genitive — I”. Sro é an feap apt Covait mé n-a GS anóif. 
2°. Sro i an bean A Bpuop a pear bár in'oé. 


I. cuis in. ... signe. a. Surb amtard até. 3. Use mearaim. 
4.Cóm mait asup 04... 5. Seatt te. 6. Cum. 
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Dative— 3°. 1nnreoc4a mé curd 'oe na ZAbanna ir mó 
A noeaca mé cmiocu (I. nF. 3) 
4°. Scócac acu ó 'ocusoóimir Seán móin ain (Ibid,4) 
5”. Cé 7p óiob mé, nó ce MD’ sp mé ? (Ibid, 6). 
The a in each case is elided. 
6°. Cé “n Cao1 A bpásroinn an aitt ? (Ibid, 8). 
7°. Cuaró mé 45 on úpean AR Ceannuis mé na 
h-uoin tard (Ibid, 13). 
8” finne mé bocán beas oiobts AR cuin mé 
an plu irceac ann (Ibid, 19). 
9°. An cupsae 4 Cup a baile a5 An Brea A mbu 
teir i (Ibid, 21). 

IO”. Ceanntns mé báo bheas A Ocus mé V4 
cés0 púnc uin: (Ibid, 38). 

In Munster Irish this particle is chiefly used 
with rut, ran, or when preceded by a 
preposition (or map — where) :— 

II?. SUL A RAID uain 45 an mapcad é Ctabaipic 
ré NOEsA DO Hlusaipesaoan cnún mapicac eile 
tayup ama (S. 31). 

I2”. Ip mans 00'n feap pan TRE A noéanpan 
Mac an 'ouine 00 Viol (C.S. 75). 

13°. Cad é an comapta a taipbednann tu diinn 
TÁ ó woeineann cu na neite peo? (C.S. 228). 

II” fan MAR ó ÓTUIL agac. 

Sometimes, as in Exx. 5°, 9” above, a does not combine 
with fo in past tense. 

NoTE.—a, and n-a (oblique relatives) cause eclipsis (when 
not combined with po). The following sentences from Canon 
OLeary’s óicmúr an Críorc and Mo Sséat Féin have an gn 
after the oblique relative. This of course is a printer’s error. 
In each case the » should be t:naspirated :-— 

I”. (Im. 48) Cao é an fsonnne 6 n-a faoppar tu PEIN. 
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2°. (Im. 120) Pe cuma na pocpocad péin an rsé0L. 

3°. (Im. 121) Pé cuma na focanócao mé péin. 

4°. (MSP. 135) Dé ball “n-a polacpocao 6. 
Exercise XXXVIII. 


(Relative a” and ast.) 


1°. I saw there one of the farmers, whom we used to call 


Tadhg na n-Ubh. 


names ? 
3°. He never told me who he was or whence he came. 


2°. Why, think you, is the one man called by two different 


4° Iwas in a difficulty then to find out a means of leaving 


the cave. 


5°. I went to the woman from whom I had bought the 


eggs, and asked her to take them back at half-price. 
6°. I determined forthwith to send the cows back to the 


man from whom I had bought them at the fair. 


7°, Of these he made a large box into which he put all the 


money he had. 


&°. At the fair of Ballinasloe I bought of him a horse for 


which I paid £100. 


o” He was awake for some little time before he thought 


of all that had happened the previous night. 


io”. There he was, standing between the two door-posts 


precisely as he had been the day before. 


Exercise XXXIX. 
(The Same.) 


1°. He must have had a bad attack of fever, for he was 


three weeks in bed before he was convalescent. 
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I’m sorry I made those people 's acquaintance at all. I 
had an easy mind before I came across them. 


3”. She’d have liked to add something more, but he was 
gone before she could say another word. 
4°. I had to close my eyes lest I should be constrained to 


watch those eyes moving. 

5° When I place before you my reason for having made 
this request of you I don’t think any of you will deny 
that I had sufficient cause. 

6°. Did you notice how he stopped playing just before the 
cock crew. 

7°. H is a good rule not to speak #J/+ you are spoken to. 

8°. There were, no doubt, some strange customs in this 
country before the advent? of St. Patrick. 

9°. You must have.the work completed, and render an 

account of it to me before my father returns. 
Think before you speak, and Jook before you leap. 


(Oblique Relatives (continued). 
6° so, sun. 


o 


Dative— 1°. Ceapaim sun mó 'oune SO mbíonn an 
creoro ú'o 416€, 1 SO n'oeineonn pi maolú an 
buat 06 (S. 109). 
2°. Dí puuai eite an 45010 na pluaire fin 
anonn SURO ainm vf leaba Spdinne (S. 
247-8). 
3°. O'éim$ ius fiard Ón Áic Coin tusard SO 
paid na capasill a5 Oé6anam aip (S. 33). 
Genitive.— 4° Ni oo1g loth so mberd an fea eile fin 
te pagait ip mó SO mbe10 A KEAN “na cabain 


I. pul. 2, Translate by a verb. 
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7 na congnam age ná man 4 bed Tí spats 

nuaip 4 be1d Sadb porta agat (S. 279). 
5° Oésappad ré so paib ouine 1 n-éasmuir 

Sopmertart Sun P41 01470 4 O1absl coimveacta 

40 fearcinc usipeanca (11. 265). 

Sometimes an apparently irregular use of 

so, Or sun is met with :— 
6° ma h-o1bpeaca SUR tus m’ataip oom 140 
te O0464NAM cugaro “440 fFladntupe am 
caob supb é on c-ÓCaAin 4 Cup usrd mé 

(C.S. 237). 
7°. Nae é reo an cé SO buitro piso 40’ 

vappard E CUR Cun VAIS (C.S. 245)? 
8°. Ar nro é SUR riú óúinn E TAVAIRT ré 
NOEARA 7 é HREITNIT FO Mart (SE. 66). 

Nit 4 Tulle n-a n01419 To Baile SHUR riú 
140 70’ S1REAM (11. 320). 

IO”. Dponnaim muar opt 546 pmaoineam fogants 
SO bpéaopad signe cpdibteac mactnam air, 
no é moct. 

The irregularity is only apparent, as the phrases in cap- 
itals are merely varieties of expression for phrases with the 
gen. &. Thus in 6° we might substitute a moéanam ; in 7° 
4 cup cun báir ; in 8° 4 cabainc pé moeapa 7 4 bneicniú 50 
mait; in g° 4 n-dipieam ; in IO” 4 motu. (In this last instance 
“so” has already occurred in a dative sense, but is under- 
stood after nÓ in a (virtually) gen. sense). We conclude 
therefore that sun and so in the above examples are vIRTU- 
ALLY GENITIVE. 


Oo 


9 


Exercise XL. 
(Relatives So and Sur.) 


Dative— 1°. This is how he shows the extent of his affec- 
tion for the person with whom he is in love. 
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2°. You said, I fancy, that you'd take the man 
on whom the lot should fall. 
3°. These were the horses that were to be given 
hack to those from whom they had been 
bought, and for which false coin had been 
given in the king’s name. 
4°. It isn’t my death that you need show you 
are not afraid of, but your own. 
5°. If this is the bargain that I was made swear 
to, I don’t think much of it. 
6°. His left hand never left the side of his vest 
inside which the purse rested. 
7°. There was one man there whom the priest 
refused point-blank. 
8°. And this is the man, who, people say, has 
neither faith nor piety. 
go”. He that can! take let him take it. 
Io”. I have gone through many hard trials of 
late. 
Ir”. Woe to that man by whom scandal cometh 
12°. Anyone who wishes to know Irish thoroughly 
must be satisfied to study it seriously. 


Exercise XLI. 
(Relatives So and Sur.) 
Genitive.—- 1°. He said there was someone else besides her 
whose father might be seen in a state of in- 


toxication sometimes. 
2°. That is a question the settlement of which 


is very simple. 


i. 1g Le. 
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3°. There arc many people who think? much 
less of their reputation than their riches. 

4°. It’s a pity of the man whose relatives live 
far away and whose neighbours are a hard- 
hearted lot. 

5°. The man whose wealth exceeds his wisdom 
is generally unwilling to pay for the latter. 

6° I’m inclined to think that if he had got a 
glimpse of the person whose hand was in it 
things? would not have gone as smoothly with 
him as they did. , 

7°. It is too much of a good thing altugether® 
for you to #magine* that I could fight a duel, 
for the men of Ireland, with the man whose 
bones are more to me than all who are alive, 
I will not say among this great host, but in 
the whole Gaelic world. 

8° What sort of a girl is this with the praise 
of whose beauty people have us bothered ? 

9°. When I see the woman whose son fell in 
battle beside me I will certainly tell her how 
bravely he fought. 

10°. People whose means are better than their 
manners generally think less of form than 
fortune. 


NoTE 1.—§o and sup in the two following examples are 
most easily explained as VIRTUALLY GENITIVE elatives, 
owing to the ellipsis of n-a taob :— 

I’, Fean SUR mear an uite Ouine ve pna 


1. Use beann. 2. An ppéat. 3. Ip obair pd-rni-cwbpae 
'ouicT'e. 4: Ceap icv’aigne. 
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Fininitd (Supply n-a tao) nán main an pear 
ran mam 4 bi níba Dilre ná é (mS.T. 117). 
2”. Tora éigin 4 fuaip bár 7 SO náib Por $4 

40 (supply n-a taob) so bruit ré beo. 


Notre 2.—There has always been a certain clumsiness about 
the expression of the genitive relative in Irish. As there was 
no inflected relative particle this was inevitable. In early 
Irish it was left very much to the reader to infer the sense. 
E.g., Inti as énirt iress = He whose faith is weak. Réte ni 
réid a mbrith = things whose reference is not easy. A uli 
doine is a sailechtu fil is-in coimdid (PH. 222) = All ye men 
whose hope is in the Lord. From these Exx. it would appear 
that sometimes the relative was expressed, and the genitive 
meaning left to inference, while at other times the genitive 
of the personal pronoun was expressed, the relative nature of 
the clause being taken for granted. The modern Irish usage 
is at once clear and simple. An oblique relative is used before 
the verb, and the genitive of the personal pronoun is placed 
before the word which suits the sense. 


Oblique Relatives (continued.) 


79. n-&, TOR — 
I”. “Sé 'oub2ine SC FLAIC n-apl thait teir TpAALL-— 
Stusip10 So mea, CÁ An Cat 04 trap, 
ósur céigmip wa Cormaip (Cat Céan an fra). 
2°. An bean n-a BEUIL an T-EaDae Concya ues (TI. 255). 
There is an apparently irregular use of these particles (as in 
the case of so, sup) sometimes, but the same explanation holds 
here as in the case of so, sun (p. 102). 
3°. An c-aimtear N-A mbead Ouine Lén-ceapaite AR é 
VEANAM besd ré cupta Ve aici papi 4 mbvead Flor 
aige 50 plaid pi $4 Cup ve indon con (N. 95). 
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4°. Ip cormait é te spdinne mupcdéyvo n-AR dein 
oune é TOSAMNT 7 é CUR na $áinoín, 7 fár 
ré “sur bein ceann mop oe (C.S. 185). 
Here in 3” for the phrase in capitals we might substitute 
afi & 'oéanam, and in 4° ó tosainc 7 & cup, so that we may 
look upon n-a and n-aj as VIRTUALLY genitive. 


Exercise XLII. 
(Relatives n-A. n-An.) 


(DATIVE.) 


1° The people to whom the questions were put had either 
to answer them or suffer accordingly. 
29. This is the Holy Spirit of whom Christ promised that 
the Father would send him to the Apostles. 
3". I pity the enemy on whom she turns at such a time. 
4°. The priest’s house is naturally the first one that the 
Bishop turns to on his arrival in a parish. 
5°. People say that it was those for whom he used to play 
his exquisite music that were hardest on him in his 
poverty. 

6°. There was a certain amount of rivalry also, to see 
which had made the preparations best. 

7°. The 1,000 men clad in coats of mail were shown to 
them, and they were told these were the most 
formidable foes they had to meet. 

8°. The little man called Diarmuid was living in a little 
hut not far from the house in which his father and 
mother had died. 

9°. John Bull has a great respect for the man he’s afraid of. 

10°. He asked me what district I was from. 


c 


Ic’. 
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Exercise XLIII. 
(Relatives n-A, n-An.) 
(GENITIVE.) 


Isn't it a wonderful thought that you are one of those 
for whose sake Christ died ? 


Assuredly these are the men whose names wil] be on 
people’s lips throughout the country as long as God 
is in heaven and man on earth. 


The Saviour who had been promised from the beginning, 
and for whose coming the human race had been wait- 
ing, came at the appointed time and did His appointed 
work. 


I wonder who is the man in whose house I slept last 
night. 

The man whose wife is always quarrelling with him 
is sure to envy the celibate. 


A people whose language, for melodiousness and pre 
cision, is superior to most others, should surely have 
never given it up. 

People who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones 
(Emphasis on glass). 

It is only fitting that a man whose father was a very 
lowly person should himself be always humble. 

No one can have any respect for people whose God is 
their belly. 

If it is a thing which ought to be talked about, why 
don’t you give us yout opinion about it at once ? 
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REMARK I.—Sometimes n-a and so occur in the same 
sentence :— 

Drorcú cun na h-áice N-A mberd aorbnear riopirde 
asainn, 7 SO brangard ré againn (Im. 2). 

REMARK 2.—The second so in the following sentence is 
probably influenced by the first —lr aoibinn vo’n cé SO 
OTADAPIFalfi-pe Teasars 06, 1 SO mtinpip ap DO 'ólrse é. 

Unless we take it as the conjunction so with ellipsis of 
“a pao” after asur. Such use of the particle so to denote 
(in conjunction with an accusative pronoun) the accusative 
relative is allowed, when it is necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

REMARK 3.—Note the construction of the following :— 

Sip é an cé SUR LEIS e. 

Ce RD AS cú? Sin é an Ait ARO óS e. 

Ce 'R VIOBH TU? 

Cad é an ceanncan N-ARD AS e (Acts xxii}. 34). 

In these sentences observe that the preposition cannot be 
put before the relative. Why? Because the preposition is 
required, in the prepositional-pronoun form, to act as the 
predicate (in conjunction with the relative particle) to the 
verb ip. Another proof that the subject can never appear 
immediately after the copula—-(see p. 36). 


‘ 


Development of so, sun. 


Several influences have been at work in the development of 

so” as a relative particle. Cf. the velative “that” in 

English in reference to the demonstrative “ that’’ and the 

Latin conjunctions guod and quia (a neuter plural) in reference 
to the relative QUI. 

I” It has developed from as a (preposition + oblique 
relative a). 

In Middle Irish oc a frequently became CA; so as 4 


cé 
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became so through the stage sa (being unstressed). 


(a) Bid follus anossa in firinde oc in tíí cA MBIA (P.H. 92). 
(b) An ni ó bpuit Saeveat svar. 
Ip ceanc Só bruit a peancap (K.H. II, 18). 

{c) An ceipc-bpeiteam AS A pave an 10% Mopaimnn 
ise! (B.K. 18). 

Observe the double 45. When the prepositional 
pronoun occurred at the end the attention was 
diverted from the preposition before the relative, 
and this of course facilitated the passage from as 4 
to 54, 50. 

(d) Uactandn AS A mbiod an épioe uite £4 N-K rmaéc 
(BK. 57). 

Here we have a dative relative followed at the end by 
a genitive personal pronoun. The latter helps to 
convert the dat. relative as a into the gen. relative 
54, 50. 

(ec) RI AS A RAIWE mopdn 'O uairub éineann as 
cop N-dA agard (BK. 86). 

See previous remark, and note that the long stressed 
vowel in i facilitates the transit from as « to sa. 

(f) Sse mnaor Vio’ AT AR main ó FEAR as ceact 
in Gipinn oo (K.H. IT, 94). 

Notice that in the modern language there is a difference 
in meaning between as of main a pea (= with 
whom her husband lived) and sup main a fear 
(== whose husband lived). The passage quoted 
from Keating has the meaning of the modern Sur. 

(g) . . . 00 fhnáib na DTATIPEAC AS A MapBad ó Bry 
(K.H. II, 114) = whose husbands wete slain. See 


x. That this double use of the preposition caine in early is seen 
from such passages as PH 148--duine, FoR-a ta omun báis Fair. 


iIo 


. The conjunction 
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preceding remark, and note (p. 105) on the difficulty 
of expressing the genitive relative. 

(A) Aon mac ouine uapail ASA patbe oispeacc mon 
nN-A coómain. 

Here the meanings of the preposition and of the genitive 
were at first felt distinctly (T.B. 11). 

“so”? has had some influence also. 
The conjunctional meaning passes very easily into 
the relative, so much so that it is difficult sometimes 
to determine which was in the writer’s mind. 

The following Exx. will be found instructive :— 

(a) Di ré na furóe an Cataoip MON 4pro SUR óóic Leac 
S0 paid an uile bLúine Oi 'oéanca O ón éarca (S. 97). 

(b) Cao é mas 'óuine é reo SO pmaccurgeann ré sact 
4 raipipse 3 SO nveinro piso puo ain (Luke viii. 25). 

The first “ so ” is clearly conjunctional ; the second 
very easily passes over to the relative sense. 

(c) Ca BFUIL an rfeompa bID SO n-itead an Cáirs 
1 Bfocsip mo Seipsiobut ? (Luke xxii. IT). 

Here, if we add ann, the transition to the relative sense 
is easy. 

(4) Féacainc an brasad ré aon WO So bpréaoraú ré 
sneim 4 bpeil aif (éir. 40). 

Here there is practically no difference in meaning whether 
we take “ so ” conjunctionally or 1elatively :— 


“that he might take hold of rr’ (conj.). 


“that he might take hold of ” (rel.). á 
The two senses meet in the following Exx. from Connaught 
Trish :-— 


n. nS. 8.--Ni paid an c-eróean péin as pár ann LE SO 
bFesOFAd UO of DC beo iImteacc ar 
ac ón c-éan. 
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Ibid, 40.—1ii naib o1onndr0 gaoite ann LE SO bresopad 
Tinn amteacc. 
3°. The natural contrast between ná and so as conjunctions 
facilitates the use of so as an affirmative relative 
corresponding to the negative RELATIVE na. This 
we may express by the proportion— 
As Conj. ná : con]. so :: Rel. ná —-REL. 50. 
Examples :— 

1. 168.—Di 4 Lén neice veasa as ceacc Cun cuimne 
Tardg,—neite beas, NAR CUIR SE vitipe 
yuime 10nnT4 nuh 4 Connaic ré op 'ocúir 
140, 6¢ SUR CUIR SE mopdn ruime anoir 
1onnca. 

SS. 88.—An am NA TUI1L eotur age ap asur SO 
OFUL eotup as an namaro ain. 

Cf. also—-1p mains an cé NA puirt aingeso aise (3 4 pad) 

SO scómnuiseann 4 Saolts 
4 bpéo uaró 1 

SuR opeam otip-Cpordesc 4 
comappain. 


Development of n-A, n-An. 


I” [From the combination of certain prepositions with the 
oblique relative a we get the form n-a. Thus—+ n-a, 
6 n-a, so n-a (with), cné n-a te n-a, and (earlier) 
qua n-a (before). 

2” Possibly from accidental occurrences like— 

An bean n-4 bfuil An T-E4D4E concnha uinét, 

where the final n of bean might have attached itself 
to a, or been reduplicated. 

3°. Possibly also from the Middle Irish reduplicated form 
of the compound relative an (in an-, an a'n-). Mine 
dena-su in a n-apraim-si (D. I. 228). 
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Examples :— 

(a) Rae tTheabeap Daoine te n-ar mion (for earlier Léy’) 
wo féin 4 beIt or cionn n4 n-ainmíóCce eile ni 
fulaip 0610 DICEALL 4 DEanam an Fan ó PAOSAL DO 
caitesmh 1 noit tiplabsia (Cac. I). 

(b) Bi ré ra Ope n-a breaca ré an OTHIP é (S. 20). 

(c) San Áic “n-an Bain an Gods Leip (an 'ocaLam) (S. 23). 

(4) Ip reanp empse sr map obain 7 paoten é151n eite 
oéanam N-& mberd caipbe ónn 7 N-d mberd 
pocapt AN. 

When ann followed, the prepositional force of the n- 
before a was no longer felt, and n-a became merely 
an oblique relative. 

(ce) Oubasipce ré Le sac bean Viob rearam amine An 
Agard na ruinneoise N1-d paid 4 reap péin LAISTIS 
oe. 


Further Remarks :— 
I.—In addition to the particles enumerated so far, relativity 
was expressed in other ways in Middle Irish :—- 


10°. The old indefinite pronoun nech (later no¢) was some 
times employed. The relative meaning was un- 
consciously attached to it. 
Uan Dé nech tocbus pectha = Wan Dé 4 tasann peacta. 


II?. An infixed pronoun was sometimes used :--- 
in tu ro-t-bris na dee ?== An cu vo BP na Dé:te? 
P.H. 130 is é in fegad-sin ro-t-cuir Petar dochum 
aithrigi dichra. 
The following peculiar usages will be of interest :— 
P.H. 129. “ Nach do muintir in fhir Galilee ATATHAR 
DO CROCHAD duit si?” 
With this cf. the Ulster Irish— 
Sorvé cá cu Deana ? 
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Munster Irish prefers to turn thus—- 
Cao cá 456t A ( = 074) OGanam ? 
P.H. 128.—Cia fors-a taid d’ iarraid? Whom are 
ye seeking ? 
P.H. 120.—Is e so in t-Isu oc a ra-ba Hiruath 
@iarraid. 
P.H. 127.—A ni dia tanacais do dénum. 


II. The Relative in Scotch Gaelic. 


There is a close resemblance to the modern Irish forms 
I”. a‘ for understood) :— 
PB. 7.-—’n uair THig Samhuinn. 
PB. ro.—’S droch-dhio! air a’ ghunna 
. BHEIR builli ’n ad thaobh. 

DS. 14.—Nuair cHunnaic e slatag óir agus slatag 

airgid a’ cur nan car diubh air an réidhlean. 

DS. 14.—Nuair A cHunnaic e coileach dir agus cearc 

airgid a’ ruith roimhe air a’ bhlar. 
2”. Oblique :—am before labials ; otherwise AN. 

AM :'—€C. na n€—-I. trid am bheil = cné n-a bruit. 

DS.-—g. aireach ghabhar @’am é ainm Gorla-nan- 
treud. 

With g’ = Irish 0’4 — 

DS. 13. agus a dh’aon ni g’am faic thu na toir 
suil air = asur aon nid 04 brpeiceann cú ná 
cobain PUIL sift. 

AN.—C. na n5.—2.—air an d’éirich Grian = an op 

éim$- 

DS. ro.-—nach dean mi fois no tamh a latha no 

dh’oidhche 
cus AN lorgaich mi mach i (conjunctional 
use with gu). 
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DS. 9.—-AG AN robh triúir mhac agus aon nighean, 
DS. 14.—rainig e ’n t-aite 's AN robh na tri mairt 


mihaola. 
DS. 19.—gun ghluasad as aii aite 's AN d’rinn e 'm 
fagail. 
DS. 21.--ANNS AN cuirte seachad i”- “na scuipci 
Tape i. I 


DS. 22.—ge b'e ait “an téid thu 
DS. 22.—fay an @iary e aiv da thrian d'a sgios. 
— mas on 14pift PE sift... 
With g’ = Irish d'á — 

DS. 13.—a dh’aon ni g’an cluinn thu, na toir stil air. 

3°. Neg.-nae. DS. 20.—fonn theud air nach robh e edlach. 

DS. 22.—air nach laigheadh an codal, agus air nach 
éireadh a’ ghrian. 

4°. Compound Relative na (Mid. I. ina, ana, inna). 

DS. 22.—ghabh thu gu cridheil sunndach NA thairg 
mi. 

DS. 22.—gus am biodh aige NA DH’ fhoghnadh dha 
féin agus dha-san a thigeadh ‘s a dh’ 
fhalbhadh. 

DS. 23.— thoir leat NA DH’ fhóghnas air do thurus. 


Section JII. 
Double Relative Construction. 


The double relative construction is a very remarkable 
phenomenon of Modern Irish, but as far as I know, no 
one has yet called attention to it. If we compare the 
sentence—1r 'oóis liom Sup pypiob’ ré teicip 1n06, 
with— Cua ip: 061§ leac ‘00 PEpio’ an Leicipi ? 
we are at once struck by the peculiarity. In the first sentence 
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the clause—-sup . . . in'oé is subject to the verb ip. In the 
second one the sup clause disappears, and instead we have 
two relative sentences combined in one :— 
Cia (hé an cé) 1p 0618 Leac ? and 
Cia(,, 5 «4 ) 00 PEpfio’ an Leitip ? 

But observe that the meaning of the second question is 
influenced by the meaning of the first. There is dependence 
in thought, although that dependence is not clearly expressed. 
Similarly compare— 

(a) Mearpann ré 50 bFpuil 4 Lán aipsro aise. 
Here mearann fré is not relative, and is followed by the usual 
so- clause. But observe the change when mearann ré 
becomes relative :-— 

(b) Tospap uard sae A meapann ré A TA aise 
The so clause disappears and we have a double-relative 
construction again. There is even a further change intro- 
duced, because the two relative sentences taken separately 
would be :— 

I” Tospap uard 54¢ 4 meapann ré, and 

2°. sé FF » a OFML aise. 
But as SAC « has already taken effect on Mespann ré, we 
have the simple relative form ac4, when the two parts are 
combined in one. 

Again we should say— 
(a) Oo mearar SO n'oéanrfí an TS14C níor reann So mon 
ná map 00 'oeine4 ó. 

But when 'oo mearar becomes relative— 


(2) TA an pRiat 'oin 4 'oéanam so mait; níor peann SO 
mop ná map & mearaor A 'éanrí é (TBC. 245). 
Here we have the two relative clauses combined :—- 


x? 


2°. ná man 4 'oeanfí é. 


ns man oa mearar 
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with of course the usual dependence in thought. 

Once more— 

(a) Oéappainn So beuil parvo Cúis Plat tonnTa. 
But when oésppainn becomes relative the SO clause becomes 
relative also :— 

(b) Ni cummin Uuom anoir cao é an foro  Déaptpainn 

ATA 10nNTa (MSL. 123). 

Here again we have Two relative clauses joined in one, with, 
however, dependence in thought :— 


o 


Es 


2. ug aa aa. & TÁ 1onnca. 


Cao é an forro 4 'oéanrainn 


Again— 

(a) Ip DG1E 1160 Sup ME an Slánursceoin. 

But when ip 061¢ Urb becomes relative the sup disappears — 

(9) ní Mire an cé 1p 0616 L1b ir mé (Acts Nill. 25). 

This is a good example of the dependence in thought in- 
volved in the double sentence, as distinct from the separate 
relative clauses. In this case ene of the relative clauses is 
patently false :— 

I”. 144 mire an cé If 0616 Lib 
2°. Ni mire an cé 1p mé (contradictory). 

The falsity and self-contradictoriness of the second element 
is taken away by the dependence in thought upon the first. 
In the following exercises in order to bring home the pheno- 
menon clearly to the student, two sentences are given opposite 
each number, the second one only involving a double relative. 


Exercise XLIV. 
(Double Relative.) 


I. a. Don’t you think that something should be done ? 
b. What do you think should be done ? 


to 


IO. 
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Do you think I could give you any assistance ? 

What assistance do you think I would be able to give 
you ? 

People say that this man is stronger even thanMurchadh. 

This is the man whe, pecple say, is! stronger even than 
Murchadh. 

She thought the subscription would be greater than 
it was. 

I suppose it was greater then she thought it would be. 


I thought the fever would get a greater hold upon me 
than it did. 


I think it got a greater hold upon me than I thought 
it would. 


She said she met some bad companion. 
Who is the bad companion that she said she met ? 


She thought the amount she gave him would be good 
for him. 

She would give him only the amount she thought 
would be good for him. 


I never thought I should see such a thing in my life. 

I observed there one thing that I never thought I 
should see in my life. 

Would you like people to do to you as you would do 
to them ? 

Do unto others as you would like others should do 
unto you. 

I should like the child to be called by an Irish name. 

What name would you like the child to be called ? 


. óroeincean STA. e 
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Exercise XLV. 


(The Same.) 


You see that I have flesh and bones,—which a spirit 
has not. 

A spirit has not flesh and bones as you see that I have. 

You say your son was born blind. 

Is this your son, who, you say, was born blind ? 

You thought it was promised to you more fully than 
you can get it now. 

You can get it now more fully than you thought it 
was promised to you. 

I didn’t think that such a thing would be done to us 
so soon. 

. That is a thing which I never thought would be done 

to us so soon. 

. I should think that Brian was a better man than 
Murchadh. 

He asked me which 1 thought was the better man, 
B. or M. 

Anyone ought to know that he might expect some such 
trickery from you. 

All this trickery was only what anyone ought to know 
he might expect from you. 

We thought that the man towards whom Brian turned 
was their leader. 

Brian turned towards the man we thought was their 
leader. 

I thought it would be done much better than it was. 

It was done much worse than I thought it would be. 

. I felt that the work ought to be undertaken after this 

fashion. 
. This is how I felt the work ought to be undertaken. 


IO. 
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He thought the business wanted of me here was the 
one he mentioned in the letter. 


. I suppose he mentioned in the letter what business 


he thought was wanted of me here. 


Exereise XLVI. 


(The Same.) 


. It was thought that he would have made greater haste 


than he was able to. 
He was unable to make as much haste as it was thought 
he would. 


. She would have liked people te go to her own country 


house. 

She told me it was to her own country house she’d have 
liked people to go. 

I thought that the night which had arrived was suitable 
enough. 

There came a night which I thought was suitalzle 
enough. 

I thought I should reach Belfast sooner than I did. 

I didn’t reach it as soon as J thought í should. 


a. I thought by the time I had arrived in the centre of 


the city that the sun would have been much farther 
west than it was. 

By the time I reached the centre of the city the sun 
was not at all as far west as I thought it would be. 


. I know you would wish me to do at once the business 


which brought me here. 
It occurs te me that the business which brought me 
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here, and the one which you would wish me to do, 
are identical. 


1. They thought you were going to ask them to do some- 


thing that they would have done quite willingly. 


. They were very glad to have it to say that they would 


do quite willingly the thing they thought you were 
about to ask them to do. 


. I don’t think a person who speaks Irish would need to 


spend any great length of time learning to read and 
write it. 


. How long do you think a person who speaks Irish 


would need to spend learning to read and write it? 


. You’d imagine that, when a thing was cast aside once 


and for all, it would not come back again with 
redoubled force. 


. It is just when you’d imagine a thing had been cast 


aside once and for all that it would come back with 
redoubled force. 


. I don’t consider there’s much difference between deny- 


ing one’s Faith and siding with the enemies of the 
Faith. 


. What difference do you think there is between denying 


one’s Faith and siding with the enemies of the Faith ? 


Exercise XLVII. 
(The Same.) 


. If a person is fully determined to deny me all rights 


I don’t think he has any claim to receive any right 
from me. 


. If a person... rights, what claim do you think he 


has to receive any right from me ? 
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They thought they had a right to be treated as well as 
the King of Leinster had treated them. 

They were in the habit of satirizing any king who 
didn’t treat them as well as they thought they had 
a right to be treated. 

He thought there was I don’t know what there. 

I don’t know what he saw cr what he thought was 


there. 
The nurse thought she was needed longer than she 


really was. 


b. She remained longer than she thought she was needed. 


Her mind was so much unhinged with love of you that 
I never thought she could do such a thing, whatever 


happened her. 
Her mind . . . of you, that she did a thing I never 


thought she could have done whatever happened her. 


. He thought it would be useful for him to send the 


messages round like this. 
He sent the messengers round like this just as he 


thought would be useful for him. 


. Saevius’ letter, which the Senator in question read 


before the Senate after a few days, had come to him, 


he said, from Faesulae. 
After a few days he read before the Senate Saevius’ 
letter which, he said, had come to him from Faesulae. 


. He considered that every one of those, either on 


account of his evil deeds, or of the loss of his property, 
was a fit subject for the revolution. 

At the same time Lentulus was in Rome, and in ac- 
cordance with orders received from Catiline, was 
engaged, either personally, or through his emissaries, 
in coaxing into the conspiracy everyone whom he 
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considered, either on account of his evil deeds, or 
the loss of his property a fit subject for the revolution. 


. You think I am one that I am not. 


I am not the person that you think I am. 


a. It was thought that the school into which the lad was 


put was suited to him. 


. The lad was put into the school which it was thought 


was suited to him. 


Exercise XLVIII. 
(The Same.) 


. If the people who have come here are sent home with- 


out giving them any satisfaction whatever, J think 
the people who sent them will do something desperate. 


. If these people are sent home without giving them any 


satisfaction what do you think the people who sent 
them here will do ? 


. Everyone knew that the war was coming, and every- 


one was asking himself how many men he should 
have to muster for it. 

Every day some prince arrived, with a query as to the 
quota he should be required to muster for the war 
which everyone understood was coming. 


. He feared that his friend had acted treacherously 


towards him, and this fact was worrying him ex- 
ceedingly. 

The treachery of which he feared his friend had been 
guilty was worrying him exceedingly. 


. He hoped everything would turn out exactly as it did. 


Everything turned out exactly as he hoped it would. 


a, The others did not think they would see him as soon 


as they did. 


IO. 
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. They saw him coming towards them long before they 


, 


thought they would. 


. He said the enemy were thinking of doing something 


terrible. 


. What did he say the enemy were thinking of doing ? 
a. If I thought that anyone would make any attempt to 


stop the work I should do my best to keep it from 
everyone. 


. I did my best to keep it from everyone that I thought 


would make any attempt to stop the work. 


. They said there ought to have been more of them there 


than there were. 


. There were not as many of them there as they said 


there should have been 


. I tell you I have undertaken a certain obligation in 


regard to Irish, but it has nothing to do with this 
matter. 


. This matter has nothing whatever to do with the 


obligation which I tell you I have undertaken. 


. They hoped that Irish would die when people began 


to teach it, but when they found it wasn’t dying 
they issued a rule designed to stop the teaching, 
fearing that this teaching might do harm, other 
things being neglected on account of it. 


. When they found that Irish wasn’t dying when people 


began to teach it, the rule which I said above had 
been issued was put in full force. 


Exercise XLIX. 
(The Same.) 


. I maintain that this sort of Irish should not be put in 


books for the people, and I think too that the other 
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kind would be too hard for them yet, and that it 
therefore should be excluded also. 


. I should put into it the sort of Irish which I consider 


ought to be put in books for the people, and I should 
exclude from it the sort I think would be too hard 
for them yet. 


. You would like people to be kind to you as you are to 


them. 


. Be kind to people as you would wish them to be to you. 
. Ishouldn’t wish veople to do to me what I ought never 


to do myself. 


. What I shouldn’t like people to do to me I ought never 


to do myself. 


. I tell you meditation on the pains of hell is calculated 


to cure one of a sinful inclination. 


. If meditation is so painful now what think you will 


hell-fire be hereafter ? 


. I am certain I ought to have everything done well 


against the coming of death. 


. When I have everything done as I think I ought to, 


I see clearly that I have nothing done. 


. Thou wouldst have a pleasing ointment poured upon 


Thy Sacred Feet. 


. Heartfelt contrition is the pleasing ointment which 


Thou wouldst have poured upon Thy Feet. 


. I desire all glory and all honour to be rendered to God. 
. Ifa man is guided by grace it is to God he would have 


all honour and glory rendered. 


. He says that Cormac arrived soonest. 
. Who does he say arrived soonest ? 
a. I tell you I should rather learn Irish than any other 


language. 


. Which language do you say you would rather learn ? 
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Io. a. Don’t tell me this is the man who did such an ugly 
deed. 
b. Is this the man who, you say, did such an ugly deed ? 


Section IV. 


(Treble, Quadruple and Quintuple Relative Clauses.) 


o 


I. 1r mic nuair ip pia ip 0616 teat 4 bim-re u4ic Sunb 
ead ip Stopyta Bim otc (Im. 160). 


Here we have 3 relative clauses combined :— 


(a) an uaip (nuaip) ip pra It is clear that the 
(DD) sii 1p 001¢ Leac | meaning of the first 
(Ó): oon 4 bim-re ustc/ and last is influenced 


} by that of thesecond. 


But this dependence in thought is not clearly expressed. 

If we begin the above with the words—Cao é an 
usin Loubstt if 714, etc., we have a quadruple relative 
construction. If we wish to say in Irish—‘‘ What 
think you did he say he thought weuld suit the school 
best ? ”” we shall have quintuple relative construction, 
five relative clauses being ranged side by side in one 
sentence — 


(a) Cao é an mu ip D616 Leac ? 


(F) aca 8 Dubainc ré ? 

(Cc) 5, 5 9s 9 DO mear ré? 

@) a; 5 sy AD Peann? 

(|). 5 5 » 9» & Doipfead '00’'n feorl? 


Tt will run as follows in the actual sentence :--- 
2°. Cao é an muo 1f 061¢ lear soubsiT ré 00 mear ré 
Ab Fear 4 'Ó o1tnfe4'ó ’00’n TCOIL ? 
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Here the meaning of the last question involved is 
influenced by the other four. 


3°. MA biooasp OLLam poimip pin ap Hae aon nro 4 VEsanath 
An an 5cuma 04 0616 Leo 'oob” tea 4 Caitnread 
141, Biooap nibs tusta ná O1a10 rin Curse (1. 95). 
Here we have the three relative clauses :— 
(a) an an scuma bd “OME Leo. 
(O) aor cas » ‘00 b” feapn. 
fe) ox 55 Is A taitnread Léi. 
4. Di 'oúil a5 na feapatd Fo Léip Hae Snó 4 oéanam api an 
scuma ba 0616 Leo 00 bv’ Feafp 4 Taitnzesd Léi. 
5° If we want to say in Irish—“ In what way do vou think 
he said they thought things would best work out at 
a profit for them ?” we shall have a series of FIVE 
relative clauses :— 
(a) Cao é an éuma ip 0618 teat ? (Lit. What way 


() .. 4, 4) a. A&Dubainc pé? do you think 
(Cc) 4 5 » 9 00 tmhespaoap? likely ?) 

(4) 2? ,? 2? ” ab” feann ? 

(|) a aa a TA padad an ngéa4l 1 


ataipibe 'óóit ? 

In the completed sentence it is to be noticed that 
the oblique relative of the LAST question involved, is 
transferred to the FIRST question, thus :'— 

Cao é an cuma N-AR 0616 Lest &oubainc ré 00 
theapaoap 4b’ fe€4ft Ó paged an rséoL 1 'ocoinbe 
'oó4i6 ? (CÉ, p. go and Ex. 7°, p. 130). 

6 Cf. CD. 4r— “ní vaogat ná 50 pagad an TOR TA 
THEO boill ba Lúsa nan ÓÓ1C Leo 4 TIOCFAi ruar Leo.” 
Here there are three relative clauses :— 

I”. pa theo bailt ba Liga (Rel. understood). 

2°. 7 » 64 O61¢ Leo (which they thought likely), 


” 


8”. 
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T4 Teo baill n-4 NTIOCFAI ruar Leo. 


(Observe that the oblique relative is necessary 
here if the clause stood by itself. In multiple relative 
construction, however, the oblique rel. is shifted to 
the ““'ooóie ” clause, and the direct relative which 
belongs naturally to that clause is transferred to the 
tiocpai clause. 


Exercise L. 
(Treble, Quadruple and Quintuple Relative Clauses.) 


When does he say she thinks you are farthest away 
from them ? 

I tell you that this is the way he said he thought would 
best please all concerned. 

We are all anxious of course to study Irish in the way 
which we believe will bring us to a knowledge of it 
soonest and best. 

Who, think you, did he say they thought would be the 
best to do the deed ? 

What did he say you would wish me to do for you ? 

Which of the two did they say they would wish him to 
release ? 

This is the greatest oath which he swore to our father 
he could give us. 

These are the greatest things we heard you did in that 
place. 

This is the person to whom I think he pardoned most. 

Who do the people say he thinks I am ? 

He asked me which of these three I thought he would 
say was neighbour to him that fell among the robbers 
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Section V. 


Double Relative. 


Apparent Exceptions and Abnormal Usages. 


We sometimes meet sentences in which we find a so. su 
naé, or n4j clause unexpectedly, in view of what has been 
said about double relative construction. It is necessary to 
discuss the various cases which may turn up :— 

T°. An cé soem pib-pe SURO 6 bun n'ota é (John viii. 54). 

Here the sup clause may be explained and de- 
fended on two grounds :—(a) to avoid the somewhat 
unusual ip up 1014 (with omission of pronoun—see 
p. 45); (0) soem pit-re has the force of “ of whom 
you say.” Though formally the relative is accusa- 
tive it has the force of a genitive, and in this case we 
shall find that the double relative construction is 
not permissible. When the ist*clause has a genitive 
relative a conjunctional clause is required after- 
wards either as the object cf the transitive verb 
of the rst clause, or as the subject of the rst verb 
(if it was “ip”). E.g., “ Sro é an cé n-an 0618 
Lest-pa n-4 taob Sup pugad na alt é.” “ This is 
the person OF WHOM you think, etc. 

2”. Cana ip coil Leac So n-otLmócaimir é ? (Luke xxii. 9). 

This is only an apparent exception. The “so” 
-is relative, not conjunctional. The two clauses taken 

separately would be :— 

(a) Ca iona (i.e., canard) 1p TOIL Leac ? 

(6) Ca 10ns0 SO n-ottmhdcamip é. (For “ 50’ 
here one could of course say either a (unusual in 
Munster, however) or n-a. 


, 
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° 


3 Nit éinne ip fea SURD eot 06 pan ná map oob 
eot 'ouicre é (TBC. 1). 
Only an apparent exception: sun is the relative, 


not the conjunction. The two clauses are :— 


(a) Nit éinne ip fear. Meaning of the 

(0) 4, 4, Bun eat 06 pan. | second of course 
is influenced by 
the first. 

4. TA buaine ron Thom TAgsiTe OfiM,— buaine nán meapar 
fam sub’ féroin a Leitéro 00 teacc Af Mmndol 
(TBC. 133). 

Various explanations of sup are possible :— 

(a) sup may be taken as gen. relative ; buaine sup 
b'féroin 4 Leité10 00 teact af mnaoi—is quite a 
normal relative construction. 

(6) nán may be the negative conjunction (buaine 
(com thom ran) nip. . not the negative relative. 
In this case there is no room for double relative con- 
struction ; sun = conjunction. 

(c) nán may be the negative GENITIVE relative 
(with easy ellipsis of n-a caot) and in this case also 

double relative construction is neot permissible— (see 
case 1°) ; sup would then be th conjunction. 

5°. Do fusapad bainne na mbfoc, nu ba VOIE Le haoinne 
nónRD Féroin 4 Ó” F45áil, pé cuapose a 'oéanrí 
06 (&. 63). 

Only an apparent exception, nán is the negative 
7elalive (genitive), not the negative conjunction. 
Observe, however, if one said puro SUR “óóté . 
the following nép would then be the conjunction, 
because SUR would be genitive relative (with ellipsis 
of na taob). (See 4°c., 9° and remarks under case T°). 


g 
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6°. b'féroin so úOréaorpá-r4 4 innpint oúinn .. . €40 é 
an cneo KAILL n-a mbe4ó AON DEALLPAaMm FO OT10C- 
raimip pusap Leir an TséaL (S. 202). 

Here we may take “ so ” as the conjunction ; as 
the relative in the first clause is DATIVE and the sense 
of the clause incomplete, the ccnjunctional clause is 
required to complete the sense. This case differs 
from the next one and from example 5° on p. 126, in 
both of which there is TRANSPOSITION of direct and 
indirect relatives. 

7°. Di sac soinne 4g bpheicniú na h-aimypipe n-an 0616 Leo 
d beaó on c-Órro-Rí 7 4 CualLact 45 Tesct 4 battle 


(n. 210). 
The two relative clauses here are :— 
(a) .. na t-amypine ba d61¢ teo (lit:, the time 


they thought likely). 

(6) na h-aimpipe 1-4 mbesd 

We have double relative construction, but what is 
peculiar is that we have inversion of the direct and 
oblique forms. Cf, next case. 

8°. Cao é 4 minicige 00 fuapar é pan Áic nán theapar 4 
Zeovainn é (Im. 187). 

This looks abnormal, because the second clause 
could not stand by itself—rpan dic a geobainn é, 
would not be correct. Cf. Ex. 6, p. 126. It is more 
abnormal even than the second clause in No. 7”, 
because there one could conceive the direct relative 
being used even if the clause stood by itself, inasmuch 
as it is a temporal clause—(see p. 89). The explanation 
is that here again we have inversion. It would be 
quite normal to say pan 41t 00 mearar NA ctuitinn 
é. When the negative relative is shifted to the first 
clause, the direct relative of that clause (which is 


Il. 


12" 
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regular) is shifted to the second (where, if separate, 
it would be absolutely wrong). 


Cao é an bus 4 BI AS ÓmLa4oib Leip an ult 4 vein 


ré .. . en puro Sup O61e Le haoinne SO n-éirc- 
reaó ré 4 bé4L na taoh ? (11. 299). 

The so may be explained in two ways :—(a) sun 
is gen. relative (influenced by na taob at the end) 
and so $O is the conjunction—(see case I”). (6) sup 
may be the conjunction (oe'n pu [a bi Com náineac 
ran] sup...) and so of course there is no room 
for relative construction at all. Observe that one 
might have said—De’n puv DA Doe . . . in which 
case SO would be genitive relative. Cf. case 5° and 
remarks. 


Cá An obair VEANTA asam FO VTi FO on Cuma nánh 


mear aoinne 1 'ocuT4C Nappa Sup Féroin 1 DEanam 
(SS. I33). 

Three possible explanations :—(a) nap = genitive 
negative relative with na taob understood, and so 
sun is conjunction (case 1°). (6) If nap is accusative 
then sur can be taken as virtually gen. relative, in- 
as much as i ®éanam is equivalent to a (gen.) óéanam 
—(see p. 85). (c) nár is the negative conjunction, and 
so there would be no relative construction at all. 


Ip minic 4 'óein 'ouine 10T4AOBH 0ÓóTCA4 An fu’ A Ceap 


ré ná 'oéanr4Ó0 ré Cordce (SS. IIo). This is quite 
regular. nis the negative relative (not conjunction). 
If the negative were put with ceap (as it might be) 
the sentence would run—nág ceap ré ó 'óéanpa'ó 


ré. 


Cun sac Tipe n-aon OG1G Lé: SO BEASAO pi a bess nó 


4 mop 0’ aon mu'o 1 bpuimm mic (N. 251). Here the 
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14°. 
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two relative clauses, taken separately, would be 


normally— 
(a) cun 54¢ cine ba '0Ó1C Léi, 
(b) us > a BO KEAKAO pis... (Or n-4). 


When the second clause is obligue temporal, or 
obligue local, there is a tendency to transfer the 


oblique relative to the ip 'ooic . . . clause, and use 
the direct form with the temporal or local clause 


(cf. cases 7° and 8°). Here, while the first clause 
has the oblique relative, the second one retains it 
also. Or the ist clause being incomplete in sense 
so may be conjunction. Cf. case 6°, p. 130. 

When the first is a comparative or SUPERLATIVE 
clause it is usual to leave the direct relative in it. 
Cf. Examples H 2°—5°, p. 92). 


ón pwo Burt hearaip Sun puro posanca é (Im. 120), 


Whether we understand the first sup as conjunction, 
or (with ellipsis of na taob) as gen. relative, the second 
sun must be the conjunction ; there is no room for 
relative construction at all. An alternative con- 
struction of course would be—an mu'o vo mearait 
ba nwo Foganca (Double Relative). 


ASurp So vein 17 45 Céinesd 4 Céile 4 BID P14] Nuaif 


ip 0016 Leo so mbi'o P14 45 MOLsd 4 Céite (Im. 200). 

Here apparently the nuaip clause is not FELT as 
a relative clause, although de facto it is one. The 
stress is not upon the point of time, but upon what 
they think at that time. If we wished, not so much to 
contrast what they are ACTUALLY doing with what 
they THINK they are doing, but rather to point out 
that it is JUST WHEN they think they’re praising one 
another, thev are actually indulging in blame, we 
should use the double relative construction :—nuaip 
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ir 061e Leo & VID pilav as mola a céile Ip As 
cainead 4 céile 4 bio. This is a very good example 
of the beautiful subtlety of Canon O'Leary's Irish. 
Cf. also Im. 40:—bimio so mime as SÁINÍ nuaip ba 
Ceanc SUR 45 Fol a bveimip. Here the stress is on 
the contrast between laughing and crying—‘“ we 
often laugh when in all reason we ought to weep.” 
But if the stress is upon our laughing JUST WHEN 
we ought to cry, the Irish will run—vimio so minic as 
Bai an usin ba Ceapt 4 DEMIS as sot. 


REMARK I. 


Double Relative Construction occurs after such expressions 
as the following, when THEy are relative :— 


I”. 00 ceapad (any tense of course). 
2°. ar 001% Le 

3°. 00 thearar, etc. 

soésppainn 23 

5, & Cuisim ais 

6°. v4 toil Le " 

7° ba maic Le - 

8°. ip peann id 

. mós 4 Cionn rprib 99 


REMARK II. 
The following combinations may occur :— 
1°. Direct Relative (Nom. or Accusative) in both clauses. 
2°. Direct in first (compar. or superl. clause) ; indirect in 2nd. 
3°. Direct in both for indirect. (See exception H., p. 92, 
and remarks). 
4° Direct in first; direct for indirect temporal in second 
(See ex. under 14°, above). 
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5°. Direct in first ; indirect in 2nd, (Interrogative Sentences. 
See p. 139). 

6°. Indirect in first,; direct in 2nd. (By an INVERSION for 
direct in 1st -- temporal oblique in 2nd. See Ex. 7°, 
Pp. 130). 

9°, Indirect in first; direct in 2nd. (By an inversion for 
direct in ist + indirect local in 2nd. (See Ex. 8, 
Pp. 130). 

8°. Indirect in both. Abnormal. (See Ex. 12, p. 131). 


Section VI. 
Negative Relatives. 


The negative particles nA, nac, nd, besides their con- 
junctional, have also a relative value. The following exx., 
arranged according to case, will make the matter clear :— 

1. Nom. (or Gen.) :— 

(a) Ap ball Do tearcocad pun é151n vata NARDYO “réroin 
4 'ó” £45áit (5. 3). 

Here according to the way 4 'ó fasáil is understood nán 
will include either the Nom. or Gen. Relative ; if a 0’ is merely 
the preposition O00 (duplicated in each of its two forms) 
then the Rel. is of course Nom. If it be the gen. pron. 4 
(with 0’ as phonetic padding) then the relative is gen. 

(6) Sometimes of course there is no such ambiguity :— 

Sin po NA paw ann tem’ tinn-re (Nom.). 

(c) mearaim sup mion é NAC fFéroip 4 O'Fasait (5. 52). 
Nom. or Gen. See remarks under (a). It is only with the 
NEGATIVE relative that this ambiguity can exist. Also there 
would be no ambiguity if the preposition ve were used simply 
in that form. When the sentence is affirmative the form 
used determines the sense both of the relative and the particle 
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4 (or 4 0’) ; min 1p ead é Sup furpipce 4 Ó fassit—can only 
have one meaning (Gen. Rel.). Similarly mion ip ead é 00 
b'puimrce 4 ó faséit—can only have one meaning (Rel. 
nom.). 

(4) Sin ceirc nae puimrce 4 péroteace (SS. 53). Am- 
biguous construction. Rel. may be nom. or gen. according 
to the meaning attached to a. 

II. Genitive. 
See examples under I. Of course as in the case of the Nom. 
we sometimes have a quite unambiguous genitive :— 
Rud ab ead é NAR $40 tabaipc ns taob. 
III. Dative. 
(a) Oa ceaccaineacc é NARD fuLáin o1itcad 06 (TBC. 5). 
(0) Oeineaoap paint cainnte, cainne NA pad pune 
fuime 45 soinne acu inn (S. 120). 
IV. Accusative (or Gen.). 

(a) Sam ap Demesd an ceice fin bi cpuUsdTan 7 bhúCc 4 
ferdm an Uteaid TÁ pésoparoip ó fearam puinn eile aimpipie 
(TBC. 246). If 4 =the prep. 00 then the rel. is accus. 
governed by fésoparoir (and rearam dat. governed by 4). 
But as cpusadcan 1 opt 7 ferdm may be taken closely to- 
gether « might be the gen. ó and then the rel. would be 
genitive (and rearam would be accusative governed by 
feaogparoip). 

(6) Oban abd ead i NA féaopainn & cup uaim (MSF. 160). 
There is the same ambiguity of construction here. If a — v0 
then the rel. is accusative and cur is dative ; if a is the gen. 
pron. then the rel. is genitive and cup is accusative. 

(c) Cusar ré n'oeana So minic Folmar éisin TÁ féesoainn 
4 Cwupsyine inp na Ssn6taibd cnÉneroim 4 bi0d ón PIUbsl aise 
(n. 169). 

(d) Do meapad finn 4 tabsipie aft an rLósoú fo Le bnhéis, 
Le Seallamaine NAR mesapad ó Comtions%. 

If 4 = the-prep. 00, and meara4o is understood autono 
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mously, then the rel. is accusative, governed by mearaó, 
(Nom. if meapad is understood as a passive) and cérhtionso 
is dat. If «= the gen. pronoun (the gender of vpéig and 
sesllamainc is no obstacle to its being so considered—-see p. 
217) then the rel. is gen. and cómtiona'ó is accus. governed by 
mearaó, if the latter is understood autonomously ; if it is 
understood passively, of course, comtiona®d will be Nom. The 
virtual gens. so, sup (p. 102) n-4, n-a (p. 106) are paralleled 
in the neg. rel. in the following sentence :—nNit bata T4 cg 
rin N&R b'éisean reirneac vo Sabat CuUN é TADAIRT 
abaite ón scoitt (Cl. 7). Here cun é eabainc is equivalent 
to é un & tabapta, and so we may look upon N&R as gen. 
neg: relative: ‘“‘ for the bringing OF WHICH it was NOT...” 


Section VII. 
Comparative and Superlative Adjectives. 


Formally there is no such thing in Modern Irish as a com- 
parative or superlative adverb. In O.I. the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives were changed into adverbs by 
prefixing the dat. sg. of the article, e.g., int serbu == more 
bitterly, ind lugu = less, in máam = mostly. This con- 
struction has become obsolete, and all comparative and 
superlative forms are now formally adjectives, though virtually 
they may be adverbs. They can never be parsed as adverbs. 
Hence we frequently have to use the double relative con- 
struction to express the English comparative and superlative 
adverb. FE.g., “ No one knows better than you how to do 
that ” is in Irish—‘“ Nit éinne 1S FEARR SuRD eol 06 
cionnur é pio 4 óéanath nd man ip eol ouicre é,” where 
rem is of course an adjective (formally). Similarly “ the 
work he knows best ” is in Irish “ an obaip 15 FEARR ATH 
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AR eoLtus 415e” (S. 34), where again feapp must be 
parsed as an adjective. 


Even in such a sentence as—cá ré níor fear anoir ná 
map 00 bi, “ feapnp’”’ is an adjective. (Nior of course is not 
a part of the adjective at all). 


8°. 


Exercise LI. 
Comparative and Superlative ADJECTIVES. 
(Double Relative.) 


He told me he would come whenever it suited my 
convenience best. 

The best tradesmen came to Aim because he fed and 
paid them best. 

Where is the man who has to fight harder than he who’s 
trying to keep himself in subjection ? 

Nothing he brought with him caused more surprise 
than a set of cloth of gold vestments which you’d 
have thought was made of pure gold it was so beauti- 
ful. 

If there’s one thing which more than another surprises 
me in the matter of the Irish language it is the extra- 
ordinary good sense displayed by the people who 
are directing the work. 

He is still without the one thing which he needs most. 

Those who advance furthest in the spiritual life often- 
times meet with the heaviest crosses, because through 
their great love for God they feel separation from 
Him most keenly. 

Nothing satisfies a man more than to realise that his 
will is in accord with God. 
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9”. 


IO. 


The Gael ought to know his own language best. 

H the life of a language is in speech he who is ignorant 
of Irish phonetics should never speak it because he 
speaks it worst of all. 


Section VIII. 


Interrogative and Relative. 


(Single Relative Clauses.) 


Sentences like—1°. Cao na taob ná pabsip anno in'opé ? 
2°. Cia 06 so bpuilin $4 Casatpc pin ? 
3°. Cia teir an peann ? 
present a difficulty to learners of Irish. It must be under- 
stood that all such sentences are elliptical. E.g., 

I”. is equivalent to—Cao [é an pu] ná pabsir annro in'oé 
na taob where ná includes the gen. relative. I.e., What is 
the thing on account of which you were not here yesterday ? 
The subject is an pw . na taod, the predicate of course 
is CAO, and e (in the expanded form of the question) is the 
temporary subject. It is usual, however, to find the pre- 
positional pronoun or the prepositional phrase immediately 
after the interrogative in the short elliptical form of the sentence, 
which is the usual form in actual speech. Sentence 2° (above) 


= C14 (hé an cé) so bpuitln $4 C4501fC pin 06 ? 
on 








~~ — | 
Pe os S 
Similarly sentence 3°— Cia (hé an cé sum) Leip an peann? 
Lees ~- | 
P S * 5 


It will be noticed that the oblique relative is used in such 
sentences, and this form is required by the sense. The Déisi 
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forms are corruptions of the true idiom, and are highly un- 
desirable. They allow such questions as—C1a teir ath ré 
AS cainnt? Cia Cuise Cuineann cu nA Leabpa pan? Cao 
Ath Cá ré as cpdcc ? W. Munster, Connaught and Ulster 
are against these forms. And even if they were not we should 
strongly object to them on the ground that they would 
frequently destroy the distinction between single and double 
relative clauses, and make it impossible to differentiate pairs 
of sentences with quite distinct meanings. F.g., the sentence : 

(a) Cao cmse A0ubÁine pi nd paid son mat inne ? 
has quite a different meaning from— 

(0) Cao curse 50 noubaipe pi ná par aon mat innte: ? 
(a) is a DOUBLE relative question including the two relative 
clauses :— 

I” Ceo é an pun A OVUOAIRT rm? 

29. a a NA pare aon maic inne: CU1ISe? 
and means—What did she say she was no good at ? 

(6) On the other hand is a single relative question the full 
form of which would be— 

Cao é an puro So noubsipt pi ná patb’ aon mat innt 
cu1se? and means simply— 

Why did she say she was no good ? 


To allow the direct form of relative where the meaning of 
(b) is intended is destructive of the language and should not 
be tolerated. 

Similarly the two sentences— 

(a) Catoin soubasiic ré A besd ré ann ? 

(2) Pe i SO mbesad ré ann? 
are quite different in construction and meaning ; (a) is a double 
relative sentence, involving the two questions —— 

I”. Catoin soubsit ré? (Le., ca con aoubatic ré = 

What time did he speak of ?) 
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o 


2”. Cacoin 4 bead ré ann? 
and means- —When did he say he would be there ? (referring 
to the time of his being there, not to the time of his making 
the statement.) 

Whereas (0) is a single relative sentence, meaning— 

On what occasion did he make the statement about his being 
there (at some time or another not referred to in the question 
at all.) 

Again (a) Ca'o n-a taob ó'O€18 1b 50 mbíonn buaineamh 
ofrá1b ? is a double question involving the two relative sentences 


I? Cao (é an uo) avert p16? 
29 yy us. as. 60 mbíonn buaipeam opaid na C405 ? 
and means— 


About what do you say you are troubled ? 
whereas (0) Cao na caob SO nOeIR fib so mbíonn 
buaipieam oad ? is a single question, meaning simply— 
Why do you make the statement that you are troubled? 
A most important idiom is here at stake. We must allow no 
tinkering with it. 


Exercise LII. 
Interrogative and Relative. 


(Single Relative Clauses.) 


You know very well for whose sake I have lost both my 
riches and my reputation. 

2°. How surprised they would have been had they known 
whom he was expecting. 

3°. I cannot make out why you said it at all, or to whom 
you are referring. 

4°. Who is this man whom so many people seem to know 
so well ? i 
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5°. She didn’t tell me at all who it is she knows so well in 
the city. 
6°. He didn’t care who it was he took the goblet from as 
long as he got the drink. 
7° When I heard this I couldn't help wondering who it 
was that she was so fond of. 
8°. He told me point blank} that he was at a loss? to under- 
stand my motive in giving him so much money 7 
advance.® 
Though she watched very carefully she was unable to 
discover any specifics fact that would have enlightened 
her as to who the person was against whom all the 
mischief was brewing. 
Io”. If I were in your case I should confess at once for whose 
sake I had done such an unseemly action. 


1. Ban prsacat ‘oo cun ann. 2 So paib teipte sin. 3. Roth 
ré. 4. Áuute. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Verbal Noun.! 
Section I. 


The verbal noun is a fruitful source of blundering to the 
learner, and of worry to the teacher. A great deal both of 
the worry and the blundering could be avoided if teacher 
and learner would remember that these forms are NOUNS, 
and should always be treated as such. Even teachers seem 
to forget this sometimes. In a book printed and published 
for the purpose of teaching Composition I have found the 
following extraordinary information (in the vocabularies) :— 


00 Tabaipe op 14pacc=to lend. SS imteacc=leaving, going. 
700 Leanamainc=to follow, succeed. A5 paséil=—getting. 
700 boso0=to steep (as flax). AS forma te céile=grudging. 
00 bert as Teapebail 6=to be AS 54bAil aip—beating him. 
wanted. AS brat aip—depending on him. 
“DO bert coilceanac CuISe=to AS bainc=cutting. 
agree to it. AS inbesp=—grazing. 
OO tuitim amac=to take place. SS cup & tusyupe:=inquiring 
00 cun ap tonso=to dislocate. for him. 
00 cotugad=—to hand-feed. 00 tesct ap==to obtain. 
00 teact pusp te} — to-ovetake, “O° éaiteath=to wear. 
DO Breit an 


Now one might as well give the following information, which 
would be equally correct,—and equally misleading :— 

AS teaban”— a book ; 00 Seán-- John ; A5 Liam = William 

AS tcobap=a well; AR fPusd—=a mountain; O’uaip a’ 
éLuis ran hour. 

There is no sense or reason in putting these nouns im the 
dative case in a vocabulary. There is just as little sense in 
putting the verbal nouns quoted above in the dative case,—as 
if they were never used in other cases, Nom. Gen. Accus., or 


1. For formation of verbal noun see pp. 248- 
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in the dative with any other preposition than the one given 
in the vocabulary. It is infinitely more harmful indeed with 
verbal nouns, because this is just the tendency of the learner, 
which it is the teacher’s business to correct, not to foster. 
It is all the worse when we find verbal nouns given in the 
dative,—the use of which in the dative (at least with the 
preposition given) is comparatively rare, e.g., (I quote from 
the same book) :— 


00 cup iptead ain—=to inter- ODO cpomad ay obsip=to 


fere with. set to work. 
OO Luge an obaipi=to set D0 tornugad an obaipi=to 
to work. set to work. 


Sometimes we find the correct form (nom.) given side by 
side with the incorrect (dat.) :— 


y5éilLead (00) =to submit Sook “n-a Luige An 
00 cun ar Teitób to evict! AS áiceaih ap 
éinse ar = to cease, to give up. 
45 DUL 1 nolcar = getting worse. 

The best way to realise the construction of the verbal noun 
is to remember that it is a NOUN, and may be found in the 
Nom. Gen. Dat. or Accus. 


= persuading 


1°. Nom.— 

(a) Ds 'óóbain aipip CAILLeathaineT a 4 mipnesé 
(S. 260). How could one expect a student to write 
such a sentence correctly if we told him in the vocabu- 
lary—00 ¢aitleathainc = to lose ; 00 éaitleamaine 
an == to fail? 

(b) So—ba thait tom, 

'OUL ann; PFANAMAINT annro; MTeeACT; 
ORUI0IM riar; 4 INNSINT out ; 4 CUR n-a Luge 
oft... etc., etc. 

In many places the particle & has become petrified 
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in the phrases 4 Out and a bert in the Nom. and 
Accus. (The particle was originally the gen. pronoun). 
2°. Genitive.— 
(a) Caitin 'oear CRTVOTE na mbó. 
(b) Leap INNSTE pert. 
(c) Ceapro DEANTA cpocén Ses (K.). 
(d) Cáim cun 6 DEANTA anoir. 
(ce) Di ré oineac cun 1MT1§ Te. 
) Diovan otlam cun SLUAISTEC. 
(g) Cuard ré cun COMNUOTE i1sCapaspnaum 
(CS. 8). 
Exceptions :--The Genitive form is not used :— 
1°. In phrase nouns :—1tn-aSard0 sac capfad 4 
ATH 04 DTEIFeEsO Af an Hceot tévroesd a comtpom 
o'atpa sp Sluaipeacct na noaoine (S. 239). So,— 
cuscacc Cun séitteaó 0?” uaécapAn (Im. 47). Their 
SABAIL De Corals Ann, etc., etc. 
2°. With proleptie a (contrast example 'o above) :— 
&. 42—Ténas annpo cun A 1appard ap Oia mé 
“EÓSAInC sp An paosal nó mé V'fuspsaitc ap an 
scnhnu4ócan To n-4 bpuilim. 
TBC. 188—Cao na taob ouit fanamainc prop 
créir & FAD SO OTIOCHA ? 
So—bi ré ao rapnard AdéANATH amac cé BI ann. 
Di ré wo'ranpard a cup na Luise omm sup ise 
réin a Bi an ceant. i 
3°. Certain nouns resist inflexion,—e.g., éun 
maipeaétainz, buaécaint, aipeaétamne. Im. 257 — 
cun 'óLtáir ná cun cporde-Bpisad. oinnrd 1 
brpuinm TADAIRT SUAS (MSF. 33). 
3°. Dative — 
(a) Do h-6prourgesd san aoinne ve’n muinneip 
n-4 mbead 4 SCAD0ILL ragdlta acu v’imteacs on 
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bpáinc So VTi FO mbead an caApall oéanaC TANTS 
ómaCc, 1 an rear 'oéanac parts (S. 211). 

(b) 'Oeinro mónán Daoine mónán cainnte, 7 04 
brig pin ní ceanc A Cup 'n-a xcaáinnc ac beasán 
ruime (Im. 173). 

(c) Do togsp 140 6 tupac Ean 140 péin do óéanaAth 
aon piu0s Cun an Tosa pan vo Cuitteam (Im. 228). 

(4) So---Leabap Do Léiseath, an -oopar dD’ opsaite 
TSESt DO tuipsinc, etc. 

Accusative :— 
(a) Ni féaozainn 4 tupsine cao é an ois ocd 
tear (S. 42). 
(0) So-—Oubainc ré trom— 
but a baile; fanatiaine annro; imtenacc: 
onuroim rían; 4 Cur nó Cómainte ... .; ó mnpine 

0010 . . 4 éun n-a Luise onta. . . etc., etc. 

In phrases like “ to understand the story,” story of course 
is accusative governed by understand. But in the Irish 
“an ppéel v0 cuirsinc ” the case of pséat cannot possibly 
be settled by cuipsinc. 

A great scholar has observed :—‘ An infinitive may be 
said to be completely formed when the nom. 1s no longer 
regarded as a case-form belonging to the nominal system, 
and the construction no longer follows the analogy of its 
original use as a noun-form: e.g., dounai, domenai: dare.’ 
(Brugman II, 470). Again--‘‘ The infinitives which least 
deserve the name are the Irish because . . . they retained 
the construction of nouns ” (Ibid, 471). We may go further 
and say that the Irish verbal noun SHOULD NOT BE CALLED 
AN INFINITIVE AT ALL. 

Tuipsine is a NOUN and cannot govern pséat; the only 
instances in modern Irish in which nouns govern preceding 
words are the genitives of the personal pronouns—MO capatt, 


4? 
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a Leabsp, etc., and the governed word is in the genitive.* 
The case of “ rséat ” in the phrase in question is determined 
by its relation to the rest of the sentence. If I say— 

Da mart tom an TSéAL 00 tuipsine 
rséaL is of course Nom. (the subject to va,—at least the 
fundamental noun of the Subject). This is evident if we say 
merely -— 

Da maic liom an Pyeat. 
But the addition of 00 tuipsint, vo Léisea'ú, 00 PSpiobsd, 
etc., does not affect the construction. These phrases merely 
tell the purpose in respect of which “ the story would be 
GOOD in my estimation.’ If on the other hand the sentence 
is— 

níon FeadaP an TSé0L 00 Curpsinc, 
TSéA4L is of course accus. governed by péaoary. 

Yet some of our most popular text-books on Composition 
tell us that even in the first case pséat is accusative. It is 
bad enough to have people Anglicizing our language ; but 
when the Anglicizers are reinforced by the “ Latinizers,” it 
is time to extend a helping hand to the student victim. The 
above phrases have been compared to the Latin accusative 
and infinitive. Sometimes of course there is no accusative: 
and there is mevey an infinitive. The true construction is 
shown by such sentences as—PH. 232 “‘tticad damsa comus 
cech neich (bus maith liumm) do denum a nim 4 hi talmain.” 
neich is genitive of the neuter ni. The insertion of the relative 
clause doesn’t affect the matter in hand ; if we do not connect 
immediately cech neich do denum, we must connect “ bus 
maith liumm do denum ” and the relative “ a” understood 
is subject to bur, NOT accusative governed by dénum (!) or 
anything else. 


* A word like éisc (originall =:love of God) is only a survival. 
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Cf. also Ml. 42a4.—Ni guid digail du thabairt foraib (digail 
is accusative governed by guid). He prays not that punish- 
ment should be inflicted on them. 

MI. 103c15.—Iarsindi dob-roiga sa i m-mess fira do brith 
for cach. (After I had chosen you to pass righteous judgment 
upon all; mess (accusative)). 

Wb. 10od6.—Arisbés leosom indaim dothuarcuin indarbe == 
for it is a custom among them for the oxen to tread out the 
corn (in daim Nom.). In this example, however, there 
could be no question, even in the minds of some of our gram- 
matians, of making inoaim governed by do thuarcain. It 
is the subject of the action in question, the object being 
ind arbe—see pp. 150 sqq. 

So,—GM. (ZCP. II, ro) deis ('o éir) meic 'oe do chur do 
cum báis. (Meic is gen., governed by deis, not accusative 
gov. by chur !) 

If the sentence is “nit aon Breit asam An on pséat 00 
tmpsine ” ppéat is dative governed by ap. Even where the 
preposition in such cases does not inflect the noun (say of 2nd 
declension) it cannot be maintained that the noun is accusa- 
tive governed by the verbal noun (!) or governed by any other 
word. If I were to say (as I might) nit aon bpeit asam op 
(mo OROS do rsaottesd) we should have here simply a 
Nom. absolute, by reason of the phrase noun. In W. 
Munster it is more usual to say—ap mo UORO15 vo 
TyAoilesv. 


‘ 


Section II. 
Subject and Object of ACTION expressed in Verbal Noun 
Phrase. 


One can sometimes avoid cumbrousness and turn the ex- 
pression neatly by using a phrase containing the verbal noun, 
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preceded by the subject of the action in question, and followed 
by the object, which will of course be in the GENITIVE case. 
The subject may be a relative particle expressed or under- 


stood. 
noun. 


Its case of course is not determined by the verbal 
E.g., 


(a) Ti cu” ba thatt trom 0 PasAit BAIP an an Scums ran. 
Other examples of the construction :— 
(9) 1p sic an rséat é cua do óéanam an tise peo 'óúinn 


So téin 1 4 p&O nd teospi Cú fein ipceac 10’ G15 
céin ! (Op. T6). 


(ck Dé “cu cá nó ná puit, 17 i buime Na CuLéine “ba mAit 


tuomra OD Pasa Dáir an ocúir pan 4 Bpasra-pa 


bér (8. 36). 
(42) Tupa vo Gos DO épiann-cabaItL 6 Peanad Eipeann 


6°. 


(TBC. 87), 


Exercise LIII. 
Verbai Noun. 


It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Her courage almost failed her again. 

He said if they fought bravely they wouldn’t allow a 
man of them to escape to tell the tale. 

For every change and turn that came upon the music 
a corresponding change took place in the movements 
of the people. 

T have come here to ask God to take me out of life or 
else to rescue me from the hard plight in which I 
find myself. 

If anyone hath ears to hear let him hear. 


(* Rel. particle understood.) 
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Orders were given that none of those who had received 
their money should leave the house until the last 
farthing had been paid and the last claimant was 
satisfied. 

I can’t understand’ the meaning of it. 

I have chosen them from the beginning without their 
having done anything to merit that choice. 

I should like to go home for a year or two when the war 
is over. 

Exercise LIV. 


(The Same.) 


I should much prefer to stay here for the night, than to 
start for home in all this rain. 

If you tell me to go I will of course comply at once. 

I shouldn’t like such a thing to happen you in my house. 

If you really don’t wish me to go tell your man to 
unyoke the horses and stable them again. 

I can easily start early in the morning if the rain has 
stcpped. 

When I reach home safely---if I ever do---I will register 
a vow never to comc here again. 

It may be that you intend to give me an invitation on 
some other occasion, but I tel! you here and now 
that I will not accept it. 

Furthermore, when I have a party at my house you 
needn’t expect to get an invitation from me. 

The long and the short of it is that I am persuaded 
that you are much too proud to treat your friends 
as you would have them treat you. 

I will say just one word more, that if I have inconveni- 
enced you on the present occasion, [ am determined 
that it shall be the last. 
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Exercise LV. 
(Subject and Object Expressed.) 


Neither they nor their wives would have been satisfied 
that anyone but you should have settled matters 
between them. , 

What I have asked must be done: that I should take 
off your head to-night, and you take off mine to- 
morrow night,—if you are able. 

Should your father have had no inclination to die, at 
the time they wanted him to die, you think? that 
Gormfhlaith would have helped him to die? 

I am surprised that he chooses these weapons. 

I see that some of you have a plan in your minds ; and 
that this plan is? that the Kings of Munster should 
turn their backs* on this great host, and that we 
should all go home by mutual agreement. 

And the ruler of the synagogue, being angry that® Jesus 
had healed on the Sabbath, answering, said to the 
multitude... 

In this is my Father glorified that you bring forth much 
fruit and that you become my disciples. 

It is impossible for us to go and make such a request 
of him, afler having promised® that we would bring 
him the money, and having failed to do so. 

They asked them whether they would prefer? to go to 
celebrate the feast in Gleann an Sgail or that Guaire 
should bring them the feast to their own house. 


1. Use type 4 Identification. 2. 1p 6°00 hear. 3. Type 2 (ná). 


4. “Opuim láma. 5. Tors. 6. chéir finn SA Seallamainc. 
7. Cis’ cu ba pose Leo. 
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IO”. 


Was not this! the bargain—that I should give you as 
much money as would buy you leather for 13 years, 
and that you should come with me at the expiration 
ef 2 that period ? 

When the object of the action is a pronoun then both 
subject and object precede the verbal noun :— D'a'omuis ré 
nénd "Peron 4 mait 00 Lot tors mé SA Cabaipc uaim ap 
ron an cSLánuisceoia (S. 62). 

Of course me is here formally in connection with veit (00 
beit understood). If the genitive pronoun is proleptic, then 
of course the REAL object comes AFTER the verbal noun :— 

. Oi peans ap coirs ME FA cup na turge am SUR ósóm 
réin & OI AN CEART. 

When the verb to which the noun belongs is intransitive 
the subject of the action will come BEFORE the verbal noun, 
when they are combined in a phrase :—. 

Ap mipoe leat mire 00 'ÓulL Leat ap cuaipro ? (€34. 23). 
Exx. from Keating of Subject and Object expressed :— 

r”. KH. II 360—mire vo mapdad na SColta. 


29. ,, 4, 362.—So otiocfad ve pin pLoicear Gineann 
00 poctain 4 Scloinne. 
am ; 362.—Cia An Tift n-ap maic Leacna rinn 'oo 


GANA Feapainn cLoróim ? 

Another way of expressing subject and object of the action 
is—: 
KH. 50 ROCTAIN Teampac 0010 

Af Cabaipic AN AIRSVO 01 0G. 
Section III. 
Verbal Noun in a Passive Sense. 


The verbal noun, being the name of the action, it is natural 
inasmuch as the action can be considered from the point of 


rt. é will do. 2. núain 
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view of the object as well as of the agent, that the verbal noun 
should occasionally be used in a passive sense. It is so used 
in three ways — 

I. with LE: Nit aoinnid te déanam anno Asóinn 
anoip ; TA Leitipi agam te p5piobad Cun mo madcap, 
etc. 

2°. with AR: Cá ré op FASÁIL asac. Not as common 
as I° or 3°. Cá ré ap posait = He is outlawed. 

3°. with OO: Ceap Té na paid aon trlige db’feapp n-s 
paced ré ó ainm an bitearhnais DO TABAINT aif, 
ná é réin 00 Tabane ainme an biteamnarsy Aap Outne 
éisin eite (S. 166). 


PH. ga. “ Apair-siu tor mor do chrannaib DO DENUM 
-co ndech-sa ind.” 


Exercise LVI. 
(Verbal Noun in Passive Sense.) 


If thou be the Son of God command that these stones 
be made bread. 
2°. It is expedient for thee that one of thy members should 
perish rather than thy whole body be cast into hell. 
. Take heed that ye do nol! your justice? before men to be 
seen by them ; otherwise you shall not have a reward 
of your Father who is in Heaven. 
4°. Gather up first the cockle? and bind it into bundles to 
burn, but the wheat gather ye4 into my barn. 
5°. For® them that sat with him at table he commanded 
it to be given to her. 
6°. From that time Jesus began to shew to His disciples, 


I. Agup nA. . « 2. Buy bpfopsaontace-pa. 3. An cosat. 
4. Use vermt .. 5. op pon... 
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that HE! must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things from the ancients and scribes and chief priests, 
and be put to death, and the third day rise again. 


. It is better for thee to go into life maimed® or lame’ 


than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. 


. His Jord commanded that he should be sold, and his 


wife and children, and all that he had, and payment 
to be made. 


. He commanded that something should be given her to 


eat. 


. It were better for him that a mull-stone* were hanged 


about his neck and he were cast into the sea. 


. When he understood from the centurion that Jesus had 


died he ordered the body to be given to Joseph. 


. If the householder knew at what hour the thief would 


come he would surely watch and not suffer his house 
to be broken open. 


1. é róin. 2. An lear-Láimm. 3. An leat Cosn 4. DS 


muilinn. 


CHAPTER V. 
(Partitive ve.) 


The partitive uses of the preposition oe are important. 
They occur chiefly :— 


I". After adjectives or nouns of magnitude, multitude, 
intensity, description, etc, 

(2) 1i beas ve feo an frseon DO Cuipeabasin T4 

Leanvd po (S. 26). 

0) Fan ba De leatay Ouine eite (Proverb), 

uma 

(c) Ni beas tiom ve fuld vert $4 cup 1 Ópreins 
1 annrpan $4 maolú (TBC. 5). 

(4) San & gard pin de turgeacdn na bui Óna ofc! 
(S. 97). 

() ón óféroin so mbesd Tré 'oe mí-foncún sip 
so rpprocesad 4n c- Aippeoip é, 1 50 noésanfad ré 
A leicéio De Sniom? (N. 199). Cf. a mataic 
rin ve réal. 

(f) Coirs go mbesd A BéItIN DE cuipam ‘vO Ze 
soinne n-a cár péin (Im. 50). 

(g) Ip reann Leip pt Gplae DA Toit péin aise ná 
bannlith 074 tear (Proverb). 

(á) MSF.—60.—TA ré Gorm. DUNADdPsd COT Creroe- 
ómnac go pear 1 ócá le pFabóil pa banúncaCc. 


2°, After proleptic a, ré, ro; and after ran proleptic (or 
otherwise)— 
(a) Da maic an poéat A bet DE tubsipce uim 
é sá póraó (S. II2). 
(0) Ni par] pé D’usin aise a Cuilte Vo pad (S. 88). 
(c) Dero pan ve mala 7 ve Suit an a Scta 4 ap 4 
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SCÁIL an DA lá if an Faro 4 beró Span sp ppein 
1 'oaotne an cTatam (N. 320). 
(4) TA SO ve Derpyrseacs econ .. . 
3° After a negative (or san) with ac (= English “ any ” 
with negative, or “ the only ”)— 
(a) Ni feicim Féin D’uatpleaét in 4 Lán acu AC 
mónóúir 7 Dotigear 7 cancuirne (S. 60). 
(0) 1p cnuas san an ppéal map peo spat... 4 
Ban Ve Toil agat AE mo Tort-re (Im. 166). 
(c) Ni rappann ré De Luact paotaip ná de TUAdf- 
4POAl ap 4 DeEas-o1opeaca AE Dia Féin (5. 275). 


4°. Before the compound relative. (These cases can gencr- 
ally be brought under one of the other headings) : 

(a) Sn cé ip bpeasta DA bpeacaró put 'ouine 

quam ap an paogsat ro (S. 67). 


\ 
(b) An Fea ip Feat 07H fab ann. 


5°. After the compound relative :—-(Cf. Tr?) 
(a) Dein Orapnmuro nac beas ve feo A Brut o”ón 
7 Daipnsead 7 ve fardbyleap aise (S. 130). 
(0) Cnéir An Tusamaip ve Ss 7 ve cion 7 
o’annpact 04 céite (TBC. 165). 


o°. After comparatives. (Can generally be brought under 

one of other headings) :— 

(a) An ’Oonn Cuaitsne ip ainm 06, 7 tr pearyt De 
Tab é ná an Finnbeannaé (TBC. 8). 

( Dein ré. . gurb Feary ve fúSnear ran ná 
son fusnear 4 cupfi opta Le mion-coimearson 
ó beas-burdomb (TBC. 123). 

c) Da theapa ve dune mé as ceacc usta OOM 
(Im. 36). 
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7°. By a sort of inversion the noun of description comes 
after ve :'— 
TBC. 94.--Nd cuptap ceactaipe Cugam-ps te cota 
ve’n tragap pan aipir. 
Notice that if pasap comes first the genitive is more usual 
after it than partitive ve. But we say a Lleicéro fin ve 
Cóma, not cóma 04 Leitéro in. 


Exercise LVII. 


Partitive ve. 


1°. There one hour of suffering will be more sharp than a 
hundred years here spent in+ the most rigid penance. 
Give it not over until.thou receivest some crumb? or 
drop of divine grace. 
3°. He was looking at me so fixedly with his two eyes that 
a certain® inexpressible terror came upon me. 
People say that the barony of Cooley is wonderfully! 
prosperous. 
5°. He saw a houseful of dark little folk around him. 
6°. Our natural rcason® understands the difference between 
good and evil, but is not strong enough to /uifl® 
all it approves. 


7°. Who am I that I should dare? to speak to thee ? 

8°. He is so wanting in intelligence that he has not come yet 
to speak to you--or to me—about the marriage. 

9°. Before he had time to write the letter his friend arrived. 

to°. He was the only person who had sufficient courage to 
come towards them and speak to them. 

1. Use ve. 2. Min Beas. 3. lappacc ve... 4. Use a 
partitive ve phrase. 5. Call voaonna. 6. Deanc a Oéanath 


DO héin . i 7. Use 'oánacv. 
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Exercise LVIII. 
(The Same.) 


1°. Let us not suffer our glory to be tarnished by flying from 
the standard‘ of the cross. 

2°. Never have any other aim but this—-that thou please 
Me alone. 

3°. It is good for nothing anymore but to be cast out and 
trodden on by men. 

4°. A sign shall not be given them but the sign of Jonas 
the prophet. 

5°. Everytime I have gone amongst men I have been a 


worse man on my return. 

6°. Not on bread alone doth man live, but on every word 
that cometh from the mouth of God. 

. For every idle word that men shall speak they shall 
render an account for it in the day of judgment. 

8°. Then shall contempt of riches weigh more than all the 
treasures of wordlings.? 

. And Jesus went into the Temple of God and cast out all 
them that sold and bought in the Temple. 

. The humble knowledge of thyself is a surer way to God 
than the deepest search after science. 


Exercise LIX. 
(The Same.) 
. Wouldn’t it have been a much greater pitv to marry 
them considering® the circumstances.4 
. It is a greater struggle’ to resist vice’ and passions’ than 
to toil at bodily® labours. 


I. Omit. 2. Lucc paosateacta. 3. a5ur. 4. ón fséal ... 
5. Bníom. 6. Onoc-man. 7. Oubáilcí. 8. Allup a cun oíoc . 


~ 


‘ 
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3°. It were more just! that thou shouldst accuse? thyself 
and excuse® thy brother. 
4°. Is not this a greater Jass* than if thou wert to lose the 
whole world ? 
5°. I consider Irish a much more precise and more melodious 
language than English. 
6°. There is no other way to God than that of earnest prayer 
and patient suffering. 
7° The tale bearer® is a worse sort of person than the liar, 
8°. I was so situated that my only way of egress® from the 
cave was to fall into the sea. 
9°. I thought that more wonderful than all the wonderful 
tales I ever heard. 
This business, for badness, has beaten all previous 
records. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Noun Phrases. 


When two nouns (one of which may or may not be verbal), 
a pronoun and a noun, or some other combination, are closely 
united in meaning in a phrase, the first element (or the second, 
if it be an adjective; see Ex. 14°, p. 159) sometimes resists 
inflection (gen. voc. or dat.) when a governing word precedes. 
This may be called— 
A.-——The Bracketed Construction. 


On the other hand, the phrase does not always preserve 
its unity in this way, but the first element submits to govern- 
ment. This we may call— 


B.—The Un-bracketed Construction. 


I. Ceapit. 2. Daopad. 3. SAopad. 4.Donsp —5. CiúrsaALóirn. 
6. Seipt ap Óul amac. 
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A thir kind of noun-phrase consists of— 


C.—Nouns used adverbially without prepositions. 


A.—The Bracketed Construction :— 


T° 


2°. 
3”. 
. Ó, a Íora, a (fotur na sLtóine ríomuróe), a (Fótár anma 


'D'aiúsear 'ouine $á nó . SO fó1b 4 06 17 04 
Cuirciún as (bean an cábainne) ait (S. 16). 

TÉuain ré an ppapdn 1 ceao (capansy ar) (S. 20). 

Tors (an rarobnear so Léin a Heit aise) (5S. 4). 


an 'oeonotóe) ni fésoann mo béaL Labainc Lest 
(Im. 141). 


. Ó, a O14, 4 (fuaincear san ceosa) (Im. 153). 
. & Ciseanna Tora, a (fotur an crotuir piopurde) (Im, 


I53). 


. & (báLtár aoibinn na catapaé cuar) ! (Im. 195). 
. 1 ScAICeamh (oipeaso agup son Lá amáin) (Im. 118). 
. Seattaim owt n& Fuil, aon tops 45om ap (i feircinc) 


aipip (S. 204). Here where the first element is a 
pronoun (not gen.) preceded by a prep. governing 
the dative, the unbracketed construction is impossible. 


. Dí an cmún piogan amue annpan 4 4 caosaD bon 


coimoeacta 1 bfocoin (sac piogan Di0d). 


- Oubainc ré Le (sac bean Di0b) pedpamh amuic an 45419 


na puinneoise n-4 fab a Fear péin LaipT1g ve (Op. 
21). 


. Cun (an c-aoinne amáin rin vo Cup Cun cinn) (MSF. 68). 


Cun (cupaé 4 tabsipic 0610) an an Beuapsaite (Ser. 171). 


. Ambapa cá, TOPAE AZT OFTA FO Léipt a ap (Site Bess) 


(s. 18). 


. Cuard ré amac aimír cimpat (an cpimad h-vaip) (CS. 55). 


Cun (son ullamugao o€anam) (Ser. 2). 


. Cá fi ag feitearh te (cLann an utc) (Ser. 87). 
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B.--The Un-bracketed Construction :— 
I”. Cnéir Diablardescca éigin 4 VDEanam onC4 tug ré 
Cúticí 1pcead 140 (S. 16). 
2°. "uain 4 CAME fi ap 4 SLúinib Cun na opsropescs vo 
nao (S. 68). 
3°. Le tnn na cainnte pin 00 ps0 96 VD’ féac ré apt TÍNcIit 
(S. 74). . 


Somctimes we find A. and B. combined in the same sentence : 

I”. n. 7.—ÚÓio'pan chéir nA manaé vo Dibinc aur (14° 
féin 4 'óainsniú ann). 

2° 5. 2.— AD IANMHAIÓ NA n-AOIR DO Te4cainc 7 40 1004A410 
(an molad 'oo CuitLeam). 


C.—Nouns used adverbially without a preposition :— 
I”. ón cams Zac pi AN LION a Seattad ? (TBC. 37). 
2° Nit pi acu nÁn CÁims ORES 4 LION a Epfoéa céad. 
This could be explained as a genitive relutive clause : “ there's 
not a king more than the complement OF WHOSE 
CANTRED has not come.” But more probably “ breir 
4 tion “” are used adverbially, and the sentence means : 
“Not a king of them but has come WITH more than 
the complement of his cantred.” 
° Cá an Leat-pRéal pan pO-caot 1ARRACT (TBC. 188). 
TA an tpdtnona DWMLLE DEAS star ann féin. 
° Cá ré PAS be $ fuap. 
Ceapaim na pFoLáin nó bior ar Ma meabain RWO é1s1th 
(8. 105). 


Do bw 


Exercise LX. 
(Phrase Nouns) A.—Bracketed Construction. 


After a little while he stopped coming. 
2°. He gathered from her substantial knowledge of the 
whole business from beginning to end. 


& 
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3°. It’s an extraordinary thing that one couldn’t leave home 
for a short space of time but you must go and get 
sick. 
. But Jesus did not trust Himself unto them for that He 
knew all men. 
5°. This shield was depriving Aodh Fionn of his night’s 
sleep. 
6°. He told each of the women: to stand outside opposite 
the window inside which her husband was. 
7°. There’s not the slightest possibility of my doing it as 
quickly as you think it can be done. 
8°. I have heard people saying that he owes the lady of the 
hotel about? £200. 


9°. The doctor told him to eat as much as he could, and gave 
him permission to get fat as fast as he liked. 

io”. Because he has all that money he imagines he can do 
as he pleases. 

Exercise LXI. 
(B.—The Unbracketed Construction.) 

1°. While saying these words he began to tremble hand and 
foot. 

2° 


. I must not be depending on one of these little apples 
to relieve my thirst. 

3°. His mother told him what Séadna had said while giving 
her the money. 

4°. However this business turns out? there's an end to 
Sadhbh’s talk as to her having a claim on Séadna. 

5°. It was no human being that took the mantle from you 

but a briar caught it just as® the hound dragged you 


after her. 
I. Bac bean viob. 2. Suar le. 3. “Oeine ., , An: 
4. Oeine le... 5. Dipeac le linn... 


G 


o 


Io. 
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. This I consider is the best way to do that work. 
. He attempted in every possible way to condemn this 


man to death. 


. She hikes to know with what complement each royal 


leader has come. 


. The cold had gripped me—just a little bit—and I was 


afraid of the fever. 

They had just expelled the enemy out of the country 
and settled themselves and their partisans on the 
lands vacated by them. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Prepositional Phrases.—Section I. 
These may be either— 


A.—Substantival. 
B.—Adverbial. 
C.—Adjectival. 


A.—Substantival. A  substantival prepositional phrase 
may be either Nom., Gen., Dat or Accus. 
1°. NomM.—S. 19.—Niopt fia 'ouic san fanthainc trom. 
Here the prepositional phrase is subject to the verb 
ba. 
Madh áil let gan beith a péin (Poem ascribed to Colum Cille, 
Ed. Kuno Meyer, Eriu IV. 17). 
2°, GEN.—Ap fead a BRAD; cnéir A BRAD; 50 ceann 
A BFAD; TOIPS (SAN 1AD A Bett ann) (C.S. 5). 
Cun (san é Déanamh) MSF. 137. 
3°. DaT.—S. 130.—Oeip. Oíommuro . . . Sup aniop 6 (in 
Aice An baile móin in Sit éisin) é 
CS. 251.—Taimre ann ó (poh Abdbpoaham o Gert ann). 
MSF. 159.—i ctip eite asam te (San An pcoit vo 
éaiteam éuise). 
4°. Accus.— Oubainc ré Liom (San fanmaine a Tutte teir). 
'D”ómvouis ré OOM (San Out A Bate). 


B.—Adverbial. 'Oubainc ré tom, Fan fanthaine te 


FfHeASHA uaim, nán mipoe com imtescc Laitpeac 
(Contrast A. 4°). 


Le neanc buite 00 dein ré é. 
Di ré an meipse; pin é 4 bi inoÁn DUT, etc. 


© 
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C.—Adjectival. 
Teas son that ip ead é. 
Ouine Le Dia if C4 é. 
Tearn pé tert móin é. 
Ouine Af Leat-pirt. 
Mac DO TADS 1p ead é. 
Leabap tiompa é. 
ó cla 00 LEIT COLASA 15 eosna4 
(KH. II. 14). 


But care must be taken here. One mustn’t say, e.g., 
00 Cif an cainne SA LEITIR reaps omm, but “ an: cainne 
4 bi p& Lercipt (making the phrase adverbial). So, not—oo 
PSiobsar cun fit tonaro an Ri wmD’L4t Cuac, $A nav Leip 
C10LL 4 beIt aise, but—ATA imb'L4t Cust. The adverbial 
sense clings more naturally. Sometimes apparently adjectival 
uses border on the adverbial :— 


S. 28. Soi annro Ait an 0CcAOD tap diompa i. 
Ss. 118. An é fin an payapt wo 4 noct an T-é1tead 
1 noms an dvoéttifa ? 
When the xoun which the prepositional phrase qualifies is 
verbal the adjectival use fades into the adverbial :— 
CS 3.—An seite cun na h-Eigi pte. 
s. 77-—Ni paid 16fa0 cnéir na cAinnce in 1dif 
An métait 1 AN in$eAn so oti sup bainesd 
Beit... Af & parb 10015 na Cnom-'óáime. 
Sometimes, outside the stock phrases mentioned above, the 
usc is clearly adjectival :— 
S. 73.—Ceap Micit ná peacard ré eisne puam 4C 
é an ceann na caillige pa rSéAl frannardeacza. 


Tn. 120.—Ap Fae Avo 1 Feran ip 15 cdthsap. 
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Exercise LXIII. 


(Prepositional Phrases.) 


. It is great wisdom not tc be vash! in our doings, nor to 


maintain? too obstinately our own opinion. 


. A pure spirit? tries to be free from all self-secking4 in the 


works which he does. 


. T. Manlius Torquatus ordered his son to be put to death, 


because he had fought with the enemy contrary to 
orders received. 


. I wrote to my friend in Cork asking him to visit me 


the day after® the fair. 


. I don’t very much like the stories in this book. 
. The people in these districts don’t seem to take ‘very 


much interest in Irish. 


. I promised to write to Diarmuid in Dublin giving him 


an account of those queer things in the letter from 
my friend in Belfast. 


. The language in the letter disturbed me not a little. 
. In the king’s place 1 should certainly have ordered them 


off the premises® at once. 


. The account of the murder in the papers was not exactly? 


misleading, still on reading it one would have been 
inclined to say it was no murder at all. 


Prepositions. 
Section II. 


The meanings of the Irish prepositions must be studied 
very carefully. To aid the student we give here some of the 


IT. Rd-obann. 2. Sesapath. 3. ón cé so mbíonn an signe 


Sloan aise. 4. Use cperveamaine. 5. Lá ’p na bapoe cpéip 
6. Cup cun riúbail .. . 7. Ni haihlaro... 
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more important usages— 


I. Before Nouns. 
II. Aftey Nouns and Adjectives. 
III. After Verbs. 


I. Prepositions before Nouns. 


(a) The preposition an :— 


r° 


qe 


Frequently moda!,—to denote state or condition : 

Ap Teacnón, on meipgse, ap buile, ap coca, 
Aft piles’, Api oe1s1tc (separated). 

Ap bosa (loose), an mine, ap OibiIpIT, ap AR ans 
(drawn), ap 1onncaoib, 

Af eagla, at fFanavodeacc apne (in a state of 
distraction), af ptar0 na ngpdre, ap pooar. 
Of time :—Ap ball, apn OTP, ap vaIpIb, ap an 
neomst, Afi a Té 4 CLOS, an TeacT A Baile 06. 


. Of place :—Ap torpsc, ap Deipie, afi 4540 


(opposite), ap an paogat po, ap Lap, ap muip, 
ós Tift. 

Of the part affected (cf. 3°} :—<Ap ¢tuaip, of 
TSOpnais, ap dim, ap coir, 00 pug ré ap cluary 
omm. 


. To denote the passive, with verbal nouns —ón 


Labaipc, Aap Pagal. 


. tIn respect of, causal .—A<Ap áitneacc, an feabar 


af 4 oleap líom, ap soibnesp. “OO Ccinn r 
op tnáib a cOm-aimypipe AR Arlneaéc 7 Afú 
Breastacc. 
Of measurement :—Ap faro, af teiteao, Ab 
ooimne, Af Aoipoe. 


f But te is preferred when An follows in another sense :—’00 
busd ré LE h-olcap AR an sceol ba theara 9Án arpiseap tua (Cl. 5). 
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8°. Dependent upon:—Ap beasán fagatcaip, an 
Leat-Léim, an Lest-puitl, an pon Oé. 

9” OF price :'—ón Céad punt, ap pEillins. 

Do 'óiúLcuis ré mé an pinginn. 

Io"”. Miscellaneous :'—h4 cuin €401 ap cdiproe ; 00 
Cuinear ón cumaince na Maisoine muine é; 
nil an Cumur 'oom é 'óéanam. 

IT”. Of feelings, burdens, etc. (cf. 3°) :—Cá dtar, e4sta, 
bnón omm. Cao cá ofc? Dí ré ve émann 
om .. 

(0) The preposition ar — 
I”. Modal :— ór essay (disorderly), ar tona'o (dislo- 
cated), ar a céile (asunder), ar reith (evicted). 


2. Temporal '—óTr 4 h-aitle, ar fo amac, ap ran 
amc. 
3°. Local — ór ro so Copeas ; ap an mborca. 


4°. Various :'—ór 4 ainm (by an abusive name). 
5°. Cause or origin :— ó feips 4 Dein ré é. ná di 
45 maoirveam ar 00 Maitesr. 


(c) The preposition ¢um :— 

1°. The end or purpose, the result ; (generally after 
verbs of motion, metaphorical or otherwise) :— 
Cum cinn, cum tcopars, Cum 'oeine, Cum pulme, 
cum Taipbe, Cum épice (Ragard ré cum cpice 
'óuic = it will turn out to your advantage), 
cum sLóine DE, Cum ondpfa na hÉÓineann. So 
with conjunction before verbs. 

2°. Local — Cum an ctobasip, cum na n-Ersipte. 

3°. Temporal :—Cum na Veattaine; cum so 
oT1OCcFad Té. 

4°. The use with abl. of accompaniment in 50 n- 
tomao réao is confined to poetry. 
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(d) The preposition 00 :— 


Gag 


6°. 


Of purpose (generally after verbs of motion) :— 
Our (<do fiurr) = for the purpose of finding 
out; 'o'féacainc = to see. (In W. Munster 
the preposition in this phrase is now dispensed 
with, péacainc being used absolutely), Also 
in vb. n. phrases :—ppéat 00 tuipsint, obaip 
00 'óéanam, etc. 


. Causal (frequently with confusion of ve and vo). 


Oe (00) 'óeoin ; DOT’ Aim'óeoin ; DOM’ D615; 
‘oo féin. (Cf. L. Secundum). 


. Temporal :— Do snác, ve (00) fíon. (The ac- 


companying word generally refers to time). 


. Motion towards ; (cf. 1°) :— Do”n covap. (Almost 


obsolete in Munster, so, so ‘oci, cum and 
various prepositional phrases now taking its 
place). 


. To denote the agent, with verbal nouns —ós 


teact 4 baile OOM. (Cf. L. pugnandum est 
nobis) as TAbarfic an aipsro 01 OO. 
Possessive :—Ca if ainm OUT ? 


(e) The preposition ve :— 


T 


0 
ae 


as 


Origin or cause :—(Cf. proleptic Oe with com- 
paratives). 'O'easta [with easta, oe empha- 
sises the CAUSE; te the accompanying circum- 
stances , am the state of the agent]. Oe méro 
(out of), oe bánn (as a result of), oe 'ómuim. 
Oe vearsaid (mostly of evil), ve wpig; cét 
oi0b Tu? 

Temporal :—0Oe 16 ir 0’ordée. 

Of the material (as distinct from instrument) : 
Lán 'o'urse; 00 tion ré an copcdn v’upse 
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00 Lion ré an concán te cupán. “Do veinead 
PASAT OE ; 'oo VEIN Licini plinne de. 

4°. Local :'— Do téim ré snuap DE’ Capatt. 

5°. Partitive :—Curo oiob, vison 'o'uirse na Laoi 
etc. 


(f) The preposition in :— 

I”. Modal (of state or condition) :—iscoip ; 15ceape ; 
(also pa ceayt, and n-a ceanc, = alright). 
1noán 005 im-acpann in (entangled with) ; 
in-aimpipt (in service—-cf. caitlin aimrpipe) ; 
in-eagat; “n-a cup a Cáinis ré (MSF. 170). 

2°. Local :—1mears } 1 leit; ipcoinne; 1bfOcamp; 
1óríoónáaire ; 1n-4Fary ; nga; 16rosur ; 16fpao 

3°. Temporal :—1gcionn ; pa 'oeine ; in-aon uaip 4 
éLuis amdin ; 

4°. Purpose, result —1 pocap, 1 lear; rotarive, 
1 poilesp. RoSoró ré vocaipbe Out Luat nó 
matt. 

5°. Comparative with OUL, etc.:—Out inaoip; 
1 breads, 1 Bfudipe, rOTEO, 1 OTANAIDESCT, 
1 HScotwmgteacc, 1 nodnarveacc, etc. Strictly 
speaking cá ré a5 '0ul 1 Dpu0oine = it is getting 
COLDER ; cá ré 45 éin$e fuap “ it is getting 
COLD. Cf. 4°. 


(g) The preposition te :— 
1°. Local :—-Le hair, te coir, Leip an Bratts (on the 
wall, of things HANGING), leir an ailt (over 
the cliff, of anything FALLING, or HANGING). 
2°. Temporal :—te ana, le 540, Le D4610eannatge, 
le mi, Le Linn. 
3°. Cause, or accompanying circumstances :—Le'o' 


ie 
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toil, Le TOIL 4 Cé1Le, Le neanc peinse ; TA54nn 
mait Le cáifroe ; Le h-easla. 
. Instrumental :—Le rein, te peann, te clordeam, 
Le Lám-Látrotn. 
5°. Object, result :—Le fuacc 7 Le fan ; Le fil descr, 
le h-4gar0. 
6°. To denote the passive with transitive verbal :— 
le fagail, Le oéanarh. 
. To denote purpose or futurity with noun of in- 
transitive verb :—Le teact, Le Dut 4 battle, etc. 
8°. With adjectives denoting likeness (and analogic- 
ally) unlikeness, instead of O.I. py :—Copthait 
te, etc. 


. With nouns and verbs of addressing, listening 
(for older pt) :— Labain te, éirceacc Le. 


Io"”. Ownership: subjectivity —lr uomra é. Ir 
'oó1$ Liom ná c10CF4TÓ Té. 


In reference to (2°) above notice the difference in meaning 
between— 


Taim annro LE reaccmain ; bior ann Le reaccmain 
nudaip 4 Cáinis reir an 
'O'fanat' ann An fead reaCccmaine 
Tanr4o ann so ceann pedactmaine eile. 
1 mc na reaccmaine beao as 14T50C. 
Ragao 4 Haile 1 Sctonn na reaccmaine fin. 
Asup Tlocpsao Cap n-ap weep peaccmain 4 Caiteath 
To Baile. 
In Le reaccmain we are looking back upon the period just 
spent. 
In ap ead reaccmaine we are looking back upon or forward 
to a period, but not in connection with the present moment = 
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for the space of a week. There is frequently the same re- 
lation between ay pead and so ceann as there is between 


théip and sscíonn. s 

So ceann peactmaine = “ for a week,” looked at from the 
beginning. 

1 scionn pesctraine = “ after a week,” looked at from 


the beginning. 
Créir peaccmane= “ after a week,” looked at from the end. 
It, or 1 Scatteam na peaccrhaine means in the course of 
the week, during the week. 


The earlier use uf “te ” to denote the agent with passive 
verbs is to be discountenanced in modern Irish. In W. 
Munster it is never used by good writers and speakers ; “ te” 
is best reserved to express the “ instrument.” 


(a) The prep. 6 :— 

I”. Local separation :—O Concais so 0’ LAE Curae. 

2°. Temporal separation :—O foin; fav 6; 6 aimyiq 
Psopaiys 1 Lert. 

3°. Agent (with passive) — Do nonronigead 6 O14 
é (developed from 1°). 

4°. In general, the origin, cause ; motive of an action : 
(developed from 1°). 

Cusann ré ward 4 Lán 21,610 Fac OU1404IN. 

On :íomao úil in aipseaod ip esd Casónn an T- 
aimlesar so minic. 


ú) The preposition man :— 
Chiefly in such phrases as—mapi Seatt an; man bánn 
Of FAC n'oonaf. 
(1) The preposition or (mostly pronounced ay, except in 
ór Avo, Of ipedt) — 


Pol 
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In of cómait,, ór 40, OF ipeat, Or cionn, etc. 


(m) The preposition ré :'— 

I”. Of motion :—Yén otusit ; fé’n scnoc puap. Che 
L. sub, Sansk. apa. 

2°. Of time:—fé maroin (before morning); ré 
Lácait, (at present). 

3°. Of place :—Amumg fen ppéyt; ré Luge na 
snéine. 

4°. Modal :—fé féan, pé fonar, ré bnón, ré Bfdca 
an -oonaip, £é Star (cf. 3°). 

5°. Special :—Ta’n sopt Fé ppdtai; cium ré 
Surde an pobuit (pray publicly for). 
fogs co tabaiic ré (to attack). Cuipead ré 
Sao pasaiic mé (MSF 106). 

6°. Partitive :'— San 4 cúis fiero rén scéao Locáir ce 
0 fagait uard (MSF. 167). 

7°. Multiplicative :—fé 06, pé tpi, etc. 

8°. Causal :—Cao fap Cputais Ora rinn ? 


(2) The preposition pan (formed from an fead na, an fesd 
an) — 
I”. Of time :—fLan na hamripe. 
2°. Of place :—fan an falta, pan an únLáif, fan 
botain. 
Sometimes with accus. of pronoun :—1av a5 stuair- 
react pan é (MSF. 88). 


(0) The preposition um :— 
I”. Of time :—Um Nootais, um cpdatnona. 
2°. Causal :—thme fin. 


3° Local :—Cuin ré uime 4 curo éaoars. 
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II. Prepositions after Nouns and Adjectives :-— 


I”. Atpeaé ap—Im. 36. Nion fás pan 140 Son beir ui. 
So h-ona-aáineoéí onúo péin. 


Also atneac 00. Aine DO: Tabsip 4186 000’ Snó péin. 


Aine as . . . ft: CÁ aitne mic 454m 415. 
2°. Opis, cratt, míniú te ; opis Leir, the meaning, force of it. 
Ciatt teip --the sense of it ; míniú teir, the interpretation 
of it. 
Deas te... 00 (with the usual distinction between 


the subjective (te) and the objective (00): Ni beas 
liom o616 é. 
Ni beas tiom ve. Ni beas DUT fan. 
Dyers ap: Tíon fésoap bhéic sip (overtake). 
Nit son Breit asam ain (it is quite impossible 


for me). 

DAÁís as . . . le: CÁ ana-b41 45am teat (love, 
sympathy). 

Dardeathait ap, Le: Ip báróe4mait af a Céite Lut 
40n-cé1proe. é 

bDuíóoeac ve = thankful to; vurdeacapr Le 014 = Deo 
gratias. 

Mo buróeacar DO Sabait LE — to express my thanks 
to... 4 burde te... thanks to... that .... 

Deann as . . . at: Nit son beann agam oft. 


Dude (from which burdeac is derived) means originally 
good-will. (Cf. Gk, mv-v-@dvoua; + because of 0 
(Grassman’s Law). Cf. cá sac soinne buróeac Dem 
he’s very popular. 


3°. Caoi as ... ope. . cum: Ni par’ an Caot aga: 
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Cuise (I hadn’t the opportunity). Tí paib aon éaor 
454M os é DEANS. 

“An” is of course preferred when ¢um is required to 
introduce a purpose afterwards :—Cao1 0’pagail AR 
é déanamh, CUM 140 4 Cup Ó céite. 


Céip cum ..; clon 45... api TA AndCion asam 
opt.—-ceanamail sf... 


Coinne as... te: ni pai’ son coinne 454m Ler. 


tscomóncaAr te: compared with. (So iscompayiaro te). . 


. DEE Le... afl: níon O16 LeaT AIR SO BFUIL son 


tTrardbpesp in son cop aise. 
\ 
Oúil as... in: nil son Ot as5am ann. “Oúilman 


1 puwo. 

Deire Le, sp: pé 'oeine Berd AR an nsnó To, cá 'oeine 
le cainnc Sadb. Whatever the upshot of this 
business may be, there’s an end to Sadhbh’s talk. 


5°. ad of. . . Cun.—Ni ceonc '0uic 640 4 Belt OPT Curse. 
Casta’ 45, Of... poim.—Nil son essts opm pomip 
Anoir, AC téAIM1S rapipaccin o’easla a54m prommip an 
usin wo. 
In such cases as, as distinct from ap, generally implies 
that the feeling is more or less voluntary. 
Eolar Ad... ap: nit son eoldép asam ap an n§sevits. 


6°. formadD te :—ná bi a5 Fopmao Leip. 
Ss 


Pusat o5 . . . 06 '—CÁtmsS ust a5am 06. 
FOSA ap —nit aon fagait apac apt é Oéanath. 
Fears 45, on . . .. Cun:—bi peaps opm éuise ; canis 


fess as5am curse. Also—bvior ibpeins cuise. 


BP, 


IO . 
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fonn, flors an... Cum:—bí fonn 7 flors opm 
cum an b710. 

Follam 6 —rcÁ4 an áic follath 6 DaAoINIb Le Fava. 

Fawtuse 4 tabaci... tus ré patllige ann: bi ré 
FAILLIgceac ann. 


Brad 45. . 00 :—-biod ShÁÚ agat 00 O14 na Slope; 
TIOCF4ID Sp4O agat 06 (Im. 38). But vi ré 1 nsnáo 
Lé1. ' 

Brain 45. . ap —-ca spain apzam arp. 

BAD os... . le —nít son $40 asam teir. But with 
ip—ni 540 Out é. Cá ré na sácan so mop = He 
is in great need of it. 

SAIH0 Le oul — ir Sapo Le 'Óul an méro pin, peacap 
an Curo eile 'óe. 

SAneim a5... Ah “—CcÁ ana $neim atge sin: spew 
00 bpeit ap puro. 

Sreamuigte ap i—cé ré Com speamuigte pin ap Drs 
na SLóine ná cuineónn ré aon cruim 1 neitibd psogsatta.. 


16HHACC sf :'——0o eines 14pipiactc ap é fasáit. But— 
bi ré AO’ 140010 é 'óéanarm. 

14ntoCcc oe :'—CÁiIn IS 1pypiactc oen Trainnc ann. TA 
1aqifiactin ve’n fuact ann For. 

tonncA&oib ar — níL aon tonncsoib asam ap. But—ni 
haon 1onnt4o1b é = he’s not to be trusted ; one can’t 
rely on him. 


. Léith te —Láim Le cin 7 Láimh Le mutpt—on the land side 


and on the sea side. Sometimes td te. . 


mear as . . . ah —uá anamear asam sip. 
Muimgin as . . . Ap :'—cá mo mhuimsin 4 014 na SLóine. 
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muinin in :—Mire acd Cun tucc mainigne 10nNAM 
4 0 fuarsaic (Im. 159). 


Neampuim 45° .. in :—if 1onsantTac an. neampuim 4 
bi asam ann. 


neampPuimeomhAil in —ir vitcéillrde sn muo belt 
neampuimeamail ingnotsaib cneroim. 

Neampuim 4 cup 1 pu’ '—heamfuim 4 Oéanamh ve. 

Neat os . . . Api i—nit neónc ósóm aig. 

Neapt 'o . . . (generally without ap) '—1 neapc 'outc 
TANPANS Sf Afi 00 '1CealLlL.——on neat a beIt Dom i 
porad. San neanc a vert 06 an cíor 0’ 4prougad 
(MSF. 25). 


OtLam ap, Cum :—cáim Lén-ollath ap é Oéanam snoip. 
(See caoi ap, Cum). Nitim olla cun 4 'óéanca for. 

Oipearinac oo (person) :—nit ré oipeatinese ‘out 
inaon Con. 

Oipeatinaé cun, ap (of an action) :—ni po6-oipeamnae 
An ouine é Cum 4 Leité10 4 óéanam ; cá ré oineamnac 
so mat aif. 

Opronmgste ó :—vi ré ómonuisce ó O14 so OTIOCLAD 
ón oilinn. = 


PAipc 0o Savait LE ouine 1 puv; páinceac ann. 

Riactanaé oo (person) . . . cum (action). 

Súit te (hope, expectation of a thing): ni pad aon 
TPL asam Leip, so Otiocead Té. 


04 mbesd “fíor acu C14 Leip SO paw an tail. 
Cf. cá part te Dia asam. 


16°. 
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STAD 'oe :— Oubaine ré Liom tad ‘ve teacc. But the 
verb is also transitive. 


Do rcao ré an capatt. Cf. also níon ptao ré AC as 
coinne. 


SocAin af :—Cáim pocart an imteact Lláicneac. But 
also—ca ré rocaip am’ aigne asam 50 n-imteocao 
Laitpeac. 

Spéir in :—N4 cuin rpéir 1 mo14 ná 1 méip. 

Suim in :— There are 3 constructions : 

puim 4 cup 1 pw. 

fuim 4 óéanam De. 

nuo vo cup 1 puim. Don. 146 :—sup tug 
cuipite api 1 puim 14° ná LOCTA eite. 

Seapatn ap i— An an sop 65 até án peapatm. 

Mo fearam inoiu opard | 
Seapam in :—Diod vo feapah 1onam-pa (Im. 175). 
SArta te : satisfied with. 


Toilteanaé sp, Gun :—(cf. caoi ap, Cun). 

Topad or :—Sin 4 beuapad De Topad ar. 

Topas ap :—TA Topsd on 90 Paotap = you labour 
with fruit. 

Tusta 00 :—NA bí p6-tusta vo v’toit péin (Im. 40) 
(of things). 

Tusta cun :—MNé4 bí po-tusgta Cun oul in01410 neite 
paogatta (of action). 

Tustaée 00 :—Tustacc 00’n peaca (Im. 45) = prone- 
ness to vice (of things). 

Tustaés cun :—Tustacc Cun séillead D'uactapan 
(Im. 47) = a ready obedience (of action). 

Tartise ap i—Nil puinn taitige a5am ap an Seainnc. 
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CAitt$e 4 OEsnamh ‘oe puro :'—ÓuL 1 ocTsaicige ve; 'oul 
n-4 C21C015€. 

CHUAS 425... '00 :—CÁInS Thuss 252m vi. 

Tapeumpnenc te:—DVeit concuirneac leir an cé ná 
cua puinn. 


ain ap, Cun. (See caoi ap, Cun). Ni fi uain asam 
AR é 'óoéanam. By a mixture of this construction, 
and that with proleptic ré (ni pai’ ré 'o uain asam é 
'óoéanam) we get the third construction :—ni paid uain 
45am é 'oéanam (without ap). 


III. Prepositions after Verbs. 


Arcigsim sf: convince, argue down one’s throat. 


Dac 'oo : ná bac 00; also ná bac 1E1S, and ná vac 6. 
Cf. nit bac ORT ann. 


Dain te :-—“ Cao é mn'oon cé fin ná baineann pan teo”? 
» ‘0e:—Datn viot 00 hata. Do boinea' an Teappsc 
slan ve. 


» op — Dainpan ceot ap. 

ó :'— Do bainesd 4 Lán atps5ro uatrd (ó is the corre- 
lative of as; ve of ap. Hence ca an bon 
(busipc, eas5la, impniom, etc.) imtigte OTOM 
But cá mo ¢uro aipsro (mo cáifroe, an ppazidn, 
etc.) imtigte 11.41.) 

»» 00 :—CA0 00 BAIN OIT ? 


” 


Without preposition—-oo bain ré amae an botap 
SO ; n4 DhÁC4Í 00 BAmIT. 
Dein ap :—Seize, overtake. Nit aon Bree asac apt é 
oéanam. 
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“Dein veannacc Om 
Dein Gun :—bring to(aperson)} éporde SO Tip na 


Dein 6 :—bring from. néipeann CUM 4 mat- 
Dein so :—bring to (a place) feann oe jiotpod ip 
ir Erba.” (Oonne 

' Ruad). 


Dein te —bring with :—veip teat Luac cúis púnc. 


- Cory ap. TÁ coips é an imteacc. But cops 4 cup 


Le. aes 
Cabs, curo1gs Le —so Fcurois1O O14 Leac. 
Cuip puar te = put up with. 
Cup rior an = talk about ; describe. 
Cuin pusp ve = give up; éifús ar. 
Cuin rior te = assign for (ctup a cup piop te... ). 
Cuin ruor Cun = instigate to... 


.Cuin cuige :—to attempt it; ip uimrce é déanath, ac 


cun curse. 

Cuin te :—send with ; add to :—san cun teir ná bainc 
uatd ; Cuir Le cóito == apprentice to trade. 

Cuip plop 4p i—send FOR. Cup flor af an pasazic. 

Cuip ré :—to settle down, reside ; cuipprd mé fam fan 
óÁic reo. 

Cuinn 'oe :—to get over :—cá ré cupts diom 45am noir. 
Cup cioc = be off. Bi ré as cup oe = he was 
talking away. Cuip ré attup oe. 

Cuin ap 4 Túil po Ouine = make a thing apparent to a 
person. 

Cuin tap :—to put past a person; not to suspect him ; 
ni Cuipginn Capp é. 

Cailtim te :—spend (lose) ON a person :—vo ecaiilead 
414n ainsro teat. 
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'Caittim an :—(the dat. of disadvantage) :---00 caillead 


4 Lén aipsro oft = you lost a lot of money. 
Caitim te :—1°. throw at :—vo ¢ait ré cloe liom. 
2°. spend at:—n4 cart 4 title aimripe 
leir. 
Car le :—I”. (autonomous) = to meet. Cta hé sou- 
bait TÍ 00 capad té: ? 
2°. to cast up to:—ni “óuic-re ip cóin é 
capsd L10m. 
3°. to try :'—bí ré a5 capad LE n-éimse. 
Caitt ap :—fail (either absolutely, or with personal 
object). Oo Catt afi a mipnesc. TÁ caiLt opm. 
Cinn an — I. determine —oo cinnesd ap Cómainte. 
Cf. cinnte ; cinneamainc. 
2°. fail (impersonal) like vo teip. 'oo ¢inn 
opm é Oéanam. 
Cat sr: spend '—ón oíóce 00 CAItTeAM 4p. So— vo 
TUZADAT AP 4n oróce PIN. : 
Claorve te == to keep at ; cumit ve (rub TO) ; ceangat 
‘oe (tie To) ; ceangat te (fasten WITH). 
Cuimnmigim ap = think of, remember. 


. Denim suo ap i—obey, accede to request. Ui ré 45 


'oéanam amac ap esoapcya (It was NEAR. . .) 

Oeinim taitige ve :—practise. Oeimim anonn sf... 
go over to (Cl. 24). 

Oeinim ‘oe :—change into: vo veinead pasate ve. 
The active forms are used with this preposition in the 
sense of the passive. "Oo dein ainseeo ver na Licinid 
plunne.—Dogéna ben di = she will become a woman 
(GM, ZCP. II. 22). 

Vein 00: do or make for :—vi cataoip Túsáin aise 00 
dein ré péin 06 Féin — S.6).) 
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'Oein te: do with :—cao vo bein pé Leip? 
Out ar :—r° getting reduced. 2°. escape. 
Dut 1 bEuaipe, voTeo, etc. :—gctting colder, hotter, etc. 
‘Dut Le :—1°. resembling :—c4 ré as ‘Out Le n-’ataif. 
2”. engaged at, taking to :—c4 ré as oul te 
FIlrdedcT ; DO Cusd ré Le rcoLuiseaóc. 
Out 'oo :—due to: Cia méro aipsvo CÁ 45 UL OWT ? 
Also suits, becomes: téideann an hAcA pan dT 
50 hAtuinn. 
Oul ve —I”. bi ré as OUL Diom an Áir 4 BaInT amac. 
2°. 00 Cuatd 04 Scuro fiona (Their wine 
failed). 
'OioL ar: pay for :—viotpard cú af, Lust nó malt. 
Also 'oiot ar— ón mó a diotsip af an Scapatt. 

Diol te :—to sell to :—C14 Leip sun Diolaip an capatt ? 
Cia 06. . . would mean—For whom did you sell ? 
'OiúLcuis Vo :—refuse :—oo Oitlcws ré 0'E Oéanath. 
But also transitive followed by ap (of the price) —'oo 

o1ulems ré mé sp polling. 


. Eyug ar i give up. Comáin teat, nó éis ap. 


éius 00: happen to. Cao éis 000" coir ? 

éime te: succeed. Cionnup Ó éims Leac ? 

Equg 4 (00): go to: éims 4 Coolsad; éis 4 baile. 
(Here there is confusion between é1p1§ — rise, and the 
old imperative of the verb céigim, viz. eirgg (cf. Gk. 
€px-opar)\, 

Girt te: listen tc:—@ipc te fuaim na h-abann 7 
Seobsro cu breac (Proverb). ., 

(Also T€1C te puoim na h-abonn 7 Seobsrd cu bneac. 
Cf. peiteam). 

Óirc is also used without a preposition, 1°. in the sense 
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” 


of “ keep quict,” 2° in the sense of “ hearing 
fessions), 3° hearing Mass. 


(con- 


6° Tóin ap i—help:—so bfo1qu0 O14 opainn. Cf. Lat. 

subvenio, SUCCURRO. 

Téac ap :—look at: féae ain pin anoir ! 

Téac te :—try : péac terp. 

Téac é —examine it. 

Téac cun :—look to: Niop mipoe uom féacaine cagam 
Féin. 

Lan te: wait for: Niopb fiú Owe San fanmainc tiom. 

Also (like ap) intensive :—-pan teat (opt) so fort. (Cf. 
'o iméis ré LEIS, 'o'imóéis ré DIN). 

Tás as, ré —leave to: f4s rúm-re é. “O'fás ré an 
Bleann pa pat’ ann 45omra. 

Propping oe :—enquire of, from. 


. Sav 00 :—be aí a thing, or a person :'—cáim a5 Sobáil 
0 n Saedil5 te £400. 

Sav ap :—to beat, attack :'—bí ré a5 savait opm. 

Sab ve:—(of the instrument of attack): bi ré as 
HAvAil opm Oo’ Fup. . 

S16 te :—to be engaged in, to take up :—oo $oib ré 
te filroescc. Also with vurdescap and teat-pséat, 
to denote the person thanked or the recipient of an 
apology :—mo Leat-pséat 00 Sabdit teat. 

» Duróe4cor a, ” ” 


Stan ap :—clear out: stan ar mo padazie. 
But—oo sLan ré an clarde (cleared the fence). 


8°. 1mtig te :—go off with; or the preposition is merely 
intensive: img Lest. 
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Like éims te, it is sometimes used in the sense of 
succeed. 


Cionnup  iméis te Séwona? (lit. fare with). 
Imeig ap: intensive: imag oc; Oimeis pé at 
» ‘oe: depart from (of things that are said to be 
“on”? a person). 
» Ó: depart from (of thnzs that are said to be 
“at” a person). 


», un: of the end or destination. O’imtis ré cun 
ern. 
Tapp 4p, ask of, request. 


. lean ve :—cling, cleave to; continue :—Leanpan ve 
reo ; 00 Leansaoap 4 Scopa 'pe n Lic-ordpe. 

Lean 00 :—continue : ná tean 000’ culo clear 4 tulle. 

lean ap :—chiefly intensive :—tean orc. 

Lean te :—-chiefly intensive :—tean Leac. 

Lean pra ap :—probe thoroughly :—c4 opm teanmaine 
Pl4pi Apt an PHEAc. 

Lion te :—fill with (of the instrument). 

Lion ve :—fill with (of the material). 

Labsip te :—speak to. 

Labaip an i—speak of. 

Labi. oo :—speak of (sometimes). An tir sin dar’ 
labramur == This country of which we have spoken 
(GM.—ZCP. II, 276). 

leis 00 :—allow :—ni teispeso 06 «a Curo cles 4 
O'IMIPIT OM Feapo4. 

Leis te :—allow to take or give :—ni teosfap 00 ¢u10 
Ofloc-cainnTe in airse Leac. 

leis ó :—allow to be taken from :—ni teosparo pao 
UAT A é. 
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Leis ap — pretend :—ná bi §4 Leosoinec opt Sup amaodn 
cu, Msp ni head. 

Leis oe :—give up, leave off :—teig ven’ Clesparoeace 
fespos. 

Maitim oo :—I forgive :—mait Otinn Jf ZSctonta. 

tnéaouis oj :—increase (impersonal). "Oo thésourgs ay 
an mbUAITIT 2156. 


Maoroim ar:—boast of :—ntí maordte 'óuic ap 00 
maitesp. 


. Spa Le :—separate from :—niop that liom ppaptmaine 


Lest. 

Span ó :—separate from (transitive) :—niop féaoar 140 
4 PCapamaine 6 céile. 

Ssar 'oe :—separate from (sometimes, chiefly in Ulster). 

Scaoit te :—yield to, let alone :—04 mb'áil, Liom pesott- 
ead Leip an uaim tro (give him ‘ carte blanche’). 

Scaoil tap :—not to notice, interfere with :—oo resort 
ré TAIRIS mé. 

ScaoiL 6:—let away without hindrance :—oo reaoit 
ré UATO me. 

Scaoit cun :—give promptly, let a person have a thing 
at once :—peaoitl cigainn an rséA4L (S. 12). It seems 
likely that Nora’s “ cait uait an ptéca pan, 4 Pets, 
1 SCAOIL cugainn an pséat” is suggested by Peig’s 
occupation ; pcaoit means to loosen, unravel, kt out. 


Scaoit te liom. 
FF | of a weapon :—oo feaoit ré upcazt { opm. 
- ré i rúm. 


Smaoinim as meditate, cogitate upon. 


Searpaim oo :—support :—Searpocao-ps óuic. Or of the 
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person interested in a thing. Searócatró ré dom so 
ceann tamaitt eite. It will last me, etc. 

Searaim ap :i—am dependent upon. T4 mo fearatn 
inoiu o;taib-re ! 

Searaim in :—am dependent upon. Uiod v0 fearam 
1onam (Im.). 


. Cearcuis ó :—want :—Cao 4 teaptugs uait ? 


Tabaip Le :—bring with: Or—opuim Latha 00 tabaipc 
te = to turn one’s back upon. I 

Toil 4 Cabainc 'oo 'ónúir. 

Toiligim cum = consent to. (Cf. the adjective coiLce- 
anac). 

Tabaip 04 Cé1Le = reconcile. 

Tabaipi 00 :—give to. 

Tabaip Cun :—bring to. 

Cabain 6 —give away :—tus Té uatd 4 Lón amps. 

Tabaip an :—-call, name :—Cao é an ainm ba malt Leac 
6 coba4nFfí aif? 


Tabaip ré :—I°. attempt. 


2°. attack. 

Cá ... . 45 ‘have. 

Cá . .., 6 :—want. 

Cá... api—of the feelings:—vpon, Atap, buaine, 
easta, etc. 

Cá .. . ré —intend :—c4 fam 'out 50 Conc4is imbáti- 
meac. 

TA... Cun :—r°. am about to :—cáim cum é Oé6anam 

Léitpeac. 


2°. attack. Tétap cúsac ! 
With the verb ip, ¢un denotes the reference of a remark 
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or an action:—‘‘ & feana-cpoc fins ip cagac-pa 
pan!” , 
TA... te:—I°. am with, on the side of :'—ón cé ná 
fuil liom cé ré 4m’ coinní. 
2°. advise, counscl, discuss with :— ní haon 
mait beic Leac ! 
Ta... poith :—is before ; in store for; is intended. 
Cos .. . Api—blame a person: ná cós omm é. 


‘ 


Tos... 6:—take away from: “cos uaim é 1p Zan 
uarm ac é!” 

Ceisim 'oe (impersonal) -—fail, find impossible :—vo 
Cuaró Oiom é 'óéanam. 
Also of things—fail (absolute) : 'oo cuaró 'oe'n fíon. 


Céisim 'oo :—I°. Suits— cá an obasip pin 45 ul OWT 50 


mait. Ni pó-oLc 4 ó$o0 Sneor cootsts om anoir. 
2°, is due to :—Cao é an tudpaposl td 


AS Oul 'ouic Anoir ? 
Céim in... 00 :—Ragaro pan 10c4inóe OWT, etc. 
Céim ap -@I°. Become reduced :—Oo cusadvdair sr 50 
mop! Cf. 00 cuaró ann = it shrank, 
2°. Oo Cuard ré 4 padape an TISe. 
Céisim te :—Resemble :—Téigeann ré te n-4 Acai. 
Céisim ap :—1°. In various phrases like ap ceot, af 
peacpan, ap fán, ap Lops, ap an aonac. 
2°. Go against :—Do cuasard an cLuice 
omm = I (os! the game. 


Teigim AZ :—Of the victor in a contest, ay denoting 
the vanquished :—Oo cuaro a5 na tpi Cotta opta— 
The three “ Collas’’ defeated them i 


Céisim ó... 50 :—of movement (real or metaphorical). 
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Céisim cné, co :—1°. go through (lit.) 00 pasad ré prtvo 
THE POLL Tapataip AS LOPS 41510. 
2°. suffer, endure:—ir mo céim 
cpuard n-ap Sobar(— 'óeasar) ctú'o 
te tamatt. 
Térgim Can '—I”. lit—vo cuard na ba Cap ceonaimn. 
2° metaphorically—ni pagainn taiup pin. 
I am quite content with that. 

Cisim, Tasaim an :—r°. of feelings, calamities, etc. :— 
tainig bhrón, pears, cpuadzcan, 
omm. 

2°. of persons, and things other 
than feelings, etc. Cainig ré 4 
sonfíor om; TAngsosp oóntán 
aotuaro (unexpectedly) opainn. 

Tisim irceac af = become accustomed to, proficient in. 

Tigim ipteac te = agree with, am consonant with, fit in 

with. . An cúirse in Erpinn n-a otiocparo ré ipcead 
Leo’ caotamlact péin. 

Tisim Lacs oe Ouine = I circumvent a person, get 

the better of. 

Tigim ve :—result :—Sé tig ve pin ná ná Tiocfard Fé 4 

tuille. 

Tisim oo :—purpose :—-Tainig ré 0'4 Péacaine. 

Tigim 6... 50:—local. Teacc tap = THAcT ap. 

Cisim ó (origin) :—6 buróin 4 ig OpUIgean. 

Tigim te :—1° possibility :—ni tis liom é Véanam. 

2°. come with, in the sense of offering no 
resistance (like bos te) —Rus ré ap an 
seataoip 1 Cáinis TÍ Leip So héarsaro. 

3° Agrees —cis teir pin an méro aoein 
Paco. 
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Exercise LXIV. 
(Prepositions.) 


. This is the Christian’s chief comfart so long as he 
sojourns! afar from Thee in this mortal body. 

2°. Some are preserved from great temptations, and are 

often overcome in daily? little ones. 


3°. It is wonderful ¢hai3 any man can heartily* rejoice in this 
life knowing as he does that he is in a state of banish- 
ment. 

4°. The desires of your heart ought to be examined and kept 


in moderation. 


5°. You ought to be sorry that you are still so inconsiderate® 
in speech, so little able to hold your peace,” so disorderly 
in your manners. 


6°. It’s a pity one should be so easily distracted when one 
begins to pray. 

. When it was evening, after sunset, they brought to him 
all that were 21/8 and that were possessed® of devils. 


8°. In! judging! and in looking into! oneself one always 
labours with fruit. 


He does well who regards rather'® the common good 
than his own will. 


IO”. A deed is not done in charity if it 7s accompanied by'® 


hope of retribution'® and desire of our own interest.?” 


t. Ap oeisite. 2. 1 n-asar0 an Lae. 3. Insert o p40 
before “ that.” 4. 10omL4n. 5. Emphatic. 6. Com bess 
bpertnid pop... 7. Com beas sperm sp 00 Coinne nua... 
8. ór a fPlainte. g. Use simply “in.” Io. Nuaryt. 
II, Mactnat. I2. Dheicniú. 13. 1T mó As . 14. Tarpibe 
an pobaitl. 15. Díonn ann. 16. Súil le cuapapoat. 17. Súil 
le caipbe 06 péin. 
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Exercise LXV. 
(The Same.) 


. It doesn’t follow from that‘ that they ought not to be very 
humble and very careful of? themselves, 
. Be not too free,? but restrain all thy senses under dis- 
cipline. 
3°. How great 4st human frailty® which® is always prone to 
vice $7 
. It will give a man great confidence’ of dying happily if he 
has a ready obedience. 
5°. Perfect men do not easily give credit to every report, 
because they know man’s weakness which is prone 
to evil, and very subject to fazl9 in words. 
6°. Endeavour’ rather to do the will of another than your 
own. 
7°, In all things look to thy end,1? and how thou wilt be able 
to stand before a severe? judge to whom nothing is 
hidden. 
8° No one can serve two masters. 


. The patient man is easier14 moved tol® compassion than 
to anger. 

IO”. A true internal man}® that is free from" tnordinate18 

affections can freely turn himself to God. 


I. Ni fásann pan ná : 2. Ainesc sft. 3. RO-tus5ta o'0” 
coil péin. 4. Cav é map ná puil ra ac. 5. Capba nipc. 
6. Not relative. 7. Tustact vo'n pesca. 8. Sn cé so 
mbíonn. . . aise. . . ní mipoe 06 pil & belt aise le . 

9. “OíosDáil 4 óéanam. ro. fostuim. II. Use niop cugta éun. 
I2. Oeipe op... 13. Say “ the,” and form new sentence with 
““ severe.” 14. Cúif'se. 15. Use as. 16. & ó Péacann Laipois. 


17. Follam ó. 18. Ainmhespapoa. 
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Exercise LXVI. 


(The Same.) 


1°. They! that are grounded and established in? God can by 
no means be proud. 

2°, Learning is not to be blamed nor the mere knowledge of 
anything that is good? in itself and ordained by* God, 

3°. Stand purely and with a full confidence in God, and 
thou shalt possess Him. 

4°, J am quite ready to leave everything to you. What 
money I have is of little use.® 

5°. It is vanity to follow? the lusts of the flesh.§ 

6°. It is vanity to mind only this present life, and not to look 
forward to those things which are to come. 

7°. Study® to withdraw your heart from the love of visible 
things. 

8°. Leave vain things fo! vain people ; but mind thou! the 
things which God hath commanded thee. 


9”. I am wearied with'? often reading and hearing many 
things. 
ro". The holy fathers in the desert long ago renounced} all 


riches, dignities,14 honours, friends and kindred. 


Exercise LXVII. 
(The Same.) 


1°. If the salt Jose its savoury15 wherewith shall it be salted ? 
. If the master 1s long in coming1® the servant will grow 


careless. 
I. ón có. 2. Sheamuiste Fo Vaingean ón : 3. Taipbeac. 
4: Ó. 5. té. 6. Sail te “oul. 7. Toil a Tabac DO... 
8. Opti. 9. Dpertms ap conup : IO. ós. II. Téac péin 
cun. I2. Ó. 13. Opuim Latha v0 Tabac le. . 14. Tervi0l. 


I5. Oul 1 lear. 16. Rigneap & Déanath ve teasc. 


Io. 
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. He went up to them into the ship and the wind ceased, 


and they were far more! astonished within them- 
selves,? 


. The wine failing, the Mother of Jesus said to Him—They 


have no wine. 


. They add and take away according to their own incli- 


nation, and not according as it is pleasing to the 
Eternal Truth. 


. They are filled with so great a love of the Deity, and 


such overflowing? joy, that there is nothing wanting 
to their glory. 

God speaks in many ways to us without respect of 
persons. 


. If we would but use a little violencc* on ourselves in the 


beginning we might afterwards do all things with 
ease and joy. 


. If you were sensible’ how much peace you would secure 


for yourself* by good behaviour, I should say? you 
would be more solicitous for your spiritual progress. 

A man should establish himself® in such a manner in 
God as to have no need of seeking many comforts 
from men. 


Exercise LXVIII. 
(The Same.) 


The longer a man is negligent® in resisting the weaker 
does he daily become in himself, and the stronger the 
enemy becomes against him. 


I. Do mésvums ap... 2. Use atgne. 3. Cém cuilte ve. 


4. Use “san. 5. Tug it’ signe. 6. Cup 1 n-d1ynte vO 
7. ní mearaim nd... . 8. Sneamuiste ap... 9. Dein paillige ve. 


An: 
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. Turn your eyes back upon yourself and see you judge not} 


the doings of others. 


. If you consent to see him I shall not refuse to send him 


to you. 
The charity of Christ is never diminished,? and the great- 
ness of His propitiation is never exhausted.3 


. If you have nota this grace, but rather find yourself dry,} 


continue in prayer, sigh and knock® and give it not 
over’ till you receive some crumb or drop of divine 
grace. 


. No man is worthy of® heavenly comfort who has not. 


diligently exercised hims-lf® in. holy compunction. 


. What happened you that you did not give up that un- 


pleasant work ? 


. Do this for me, and I shall obey you in that other matter, 


and make you a priest. 


. I had not time and no opportunity to write you a letter 


sooner. 


. You have grown quite thin since I saw you. 


1. ná bac 00... 2. Dul 1 Lugeao. 3. Tord & óéanath 
-. 4. Use 1 n-éasmaip. 5. Tup, tin. 6. Use bi a5... 


7. Stav. 8. Oineamnac DO... 9. Taitige 4 óéanam ve. . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On Ellipsis, and Change of Construction. 


If we compare the English sentence—‘‘I did not delay 
anywhere, but went home immediately ” with the Irish— 
“ níon fanar 1 n-aon Ball ac OUL a Baile lLáicneac ” (S. 42), 
we are struck by the change of construction in the latter 
language. This apparent change of construction is due to 
ellipsis. E.g., in the sentence given we may supply, after ac, 
the words ir é 'óeinear. The starting-point of this very 
common feature of Irish construction may very well be found 
in such sentences as P.H. 221.—Ar ni derna aithrige acht dul 
in derchainiud, where we may consider both dul and aithrige 
as governed by derna ; cf. also MSF. 7r—hí ne yin a Deinear 
ace apard 4 tabaipic af an scnuc. The construction spread 
early, however. E.g., P.H. 258—Dia n-oscailter in chomla- 
sa a diabul do ligad is-tech ann. 

This change of construction (due to ellipsis) is found chiefly 
(a) in adversative clauses introduced by AC or non-adversative 
clauses introduced by ASUS, following negative clauses ; (0) 
in clauses following other clauses introduced by m4, 04, 
nuatp. 


Examples :—-(a). 

I”. tow leis ré soinmd ap AC An B1AD DO EaITeath Com 
mat 7 0’ féaop ré é (S. 68). Here, after ac, we may 
supply 1S AMLAIO ó OEIN sé... 

With this sentence compare—fionp Leis ré aoinnid 
am a¢ é belt 1p¢epusd-ca4p: “ He merely pretended 
that he was in difficulties,’—where there is no 
ellipsis or change of construction. 

H 
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Cao na €406 ná pneabann TH Latest azup Í 00 Leana- 
mhainc ? (S. 164). Here, after asur, we may supply 
“n& deinednn TH.” 


. Cad na taobd nap ténaip-pe 1 DO beac méin do 


Críocnú san oul af ocúir 7 é innpinc 00 Théib ? 
(TBC. 188). Here, after the first asur we may supply 
“nédér Oe1NS.” 

Muna brásFfain an Áic rin 1 SlAnad ap mo padaye 
HO O1aipi cuipipeso comapta opt 4 Leanfsrd ‘Oi0T An 
faro 4 be1o cop cam ofc (S. 76). Here after agur 
supply “ MUNA NOEANEAIR.” 


. Ip tongna linne anoir nÁn iompiuigesoap Laditpese 1 


an SLÁnuisceoin od’ A0mÁiL (Ser. 79). Supply 
NKR VDEINEADAR. 


. M4 tazgann aon Comuppa iptesd, 1 80 purdprd pé T4 


cataoip, ni FUlAaIp OUIT 40nc156€0T OO Tabasipic T40n 
ó cíor 06 (S. 15). Here, after asur, we may supply 
“á má pdimseann.”” 


. D4 mbesd beinc Ban 45 cno10, 1 50 breicpdip 45 


Teact i, 00 ptaoraroir (S. 82). Here supply “ vA 
paimgsend,” or OA MOA... 


. D4 neorfí Oi é, 1 AnnrAn so bpórpAÓ rí Séadna, 00 


vpipfead 4 mhaCcnóm a plaince (S. 96). Supply 
““ p& phimsend.”’ 

. ma cuineann. (aoinne son Ceirc ain) 1 80 Bpéacpard | 
reipean ing no partis Ain, bain an CLuar 'oiom má 
cuipeann ré on cafna ceirc (S. 103). Here supply 
“ma pamigeann’”’; “ már puro,” or some similar 
expression. 

The change of construction occurs mostly when 
introducing some unexpected, undesired or hetero- 


geneous event. Cf, above examples. 
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5°. M4 togann ré paint te Concubsp 1 An clordeath pan 
DriompéAil n-ap Scoinmib ofpippan cat Laitpesd 
opainn (TBC. 26). Supply “m4 óeineann ré. 

6°. Dead Eipe níor parobsie so món ná acd Pi 04 mba ná 
bead 40n Cosad ann, AG NA DAOINE so léin D’fan- 
thoint pa Boite (TBC. 35). Supply after ac “ supb 
féroip ”’? (in construction with vA mba). 

7°. The following sentence from (MSF. 26) is hardly an 
example of ‘this ellipsis :—Nuaip 4 bí oineao amuic 
arse 1 sun ÓÓiCc Leo so nvIGtc6cad an Cuí eile 
'o'é VIOL Can 4 Ceann DO ComdnesDasi an olise an 
piabat. Here “7 sun” follows oineao, and is not 
a new clause in elliptic construction with nuarm. 
In “ asur sun” we have a contamination of two 
separate constructions after oineao :—Di oineao pan 
aise But ÓÓiC leo... and ni pail oipeao arse 
AZup DA 0616 Leo a bi. 

8°. O04 bfpercesd Suaine 45 ceact é 1 FO mbead Fíor aise 
cao é an FUsADAP 4 BI ré, DO Cuinfeaiú ré COTS Leir 
an wmoiogattap (5. 145). Supply after asur-— 
““ p& mba.” 

9”. lscómnuróe u4m nusip ó binn Fé 7 bua4cailtí eite 


AS SADÁIL an DÓCAIR . . . ASUT Fo n-éyusead 
AtSneaf' nó vioppdipescc eaopamn . . . (SG. 93). 


Supply “ nuaip a padtmgead.” after aur. 

. O'pé4or40 muinntip na néipeann fémn é 'óoéanam 
Laitpese 04 Scummmsoip ap, a5uy cup curse. Supply 
after asur, “ vA noeimodip.” 

Sometimes there is no ellipsis and no change of construction : 

S. 43.—Nuaip a tabard LeaCrséal 06, 1 BA DEtE LeaT so 

mberofa péro Ler, if amtlard bead ré tn-acpann 
1onac níor oaingne. Here the construction of nuaip 
is carried on. 


o 


IO 
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Similarly—S. 55.—Nuaip 4 biovap uile imtigte sbaile 
IBCcoip. na h-oróce, 7 Ci ré in’sonap na furde pa 
Cataoip FUDAN GI an TSé4L aH puit THe n-s signe 
Afi an scuma ro. 

Another probable explanation of so in the second clause 
after nuaip, is suggested by 

S. 47.—Nuaip A TARAD on céipvoe 

asup n& diotlti na pisca ni bioo ré íon Pan 
éitiom. 

Here the second clause is negative, and so N& occurs ; as 
SO is the affirmative correlative of ná, such sentences might 
lead to SO being used in an affirmative clause. 

Certain other kinds of ellipsis will be treated of in the next 
chapter. 


Exereise LXIX. 
(Change of Construetion.) 


1°. What doth it avail thee to discourse profoundly of the 
Trinity if thou be void of humility, and consequently! 
displeasing to the Trinity ? 

2°. What will become of us in the end, seemmg that? we grow 
lukewarm? so very soon ? 

3°. It would be very needful that we should be sent into 
the Novitiates again, and be instructed in all good 
behaviour. 

4°. If thou standest well with God and lookest to His judg- 
ment thou wilt more easily bear to see thyself over- 


come. 

5°. I will no longer remember his sins, but forgive them all 
to him. 

I. Asup 50. 2. ósuTf A poo... 3. Patligteac. 


4. Scoil na ndbireac. 
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6°. We ought to be satisfied with little as though it were 
much, and with what is rough as though it were 
smooth. 
7°. If thou offer thy gift at the altar and there! remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee leave 
there thy offering before the altar, and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother. 
8°. What man is there among you, of whom if his son shall 
ask bread, will he? reach him a stone ? 
9° Beware of false prophets who come to you in the clothing 
of sheep,® but? inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
ro°. We have no more than five loaves and two fishes, unless 
perhaps* we should go and buy bread for all this 
multitude. 
ri®. As the living Father sent me and I} live by® the Father 
so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me $ 
12°. For this same was about to betray Him, whereas? he was 
one of the twelve. 
13°. Neither Me do you know zor? my Father. 
14° If I shall go and prepare® a place for you, 1 will come 
again, and will take you to myself ; that where I am 
you also may be. 
I. ósuf 50. 2. Insert ssup sult . . . (there is emphasis 
on “ stone ” and (in 9°) “ wolves ’’). 3. Clúro na scsopac. 4. 
Amd. 5.0. 6. Oem’ bÁnr-Ta. 7. Ni lusa ná mop sth... 


8. Use verbal noun. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Contamination and other phenomena. 


A—The term “contamination” is used technically in 
Grammar to denote the admixture or amalgamation of separate 
elements in a word or a construction. Here we confine our- 
selves to contamination of construction or syntax. 

I” Such a sentence as cad b4 $40 4 Leicéro 4 Cup ann? 
cannot be explained on the ordinary principles of construction, 
It means of course cad é an mu Sup $40 4 Leitéro 4 Cup ann 
mart Seat aim? 

Various explanations suggest themselves — 


(a) It might be a contamination of question and answer, 
such as is not unknown in other languages.1 Cao 
ba $40? (This is intelligible, and easily parsed) 
& Leitéro 4 Cun ann,—(an ead) ? 

(b) It might be taken as a survival (with ellipsis) of the 
old construction in which the gen. of the personal 
pronoun was made to do duty for the gen. relative. 
It would then mean :—Coo (é an muo)—ba $a, 
etc? What is the thing—the like of wHICH ought 
to be sent ?—this coming to mean in the course of 
time—what would be the need of sending such a 
thing ? i 

(c) It may be modelled on such sentences as— 


Cav ba $40 ó DEANAM? Cav ba $40 4 CUR ANN? 


This is quite regular and easily parsed. Familiarity 
with such questions might lead to the more complex 
question under discussion. 


1. Cf. the syntactical development of car in French (because) from 
the Latin quare (why ?) Il ne viendra pas, car il est malade ; Ille non 


Quare ? Non valet. 
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, 


(4) One might perhaps treat “a teitéro 4 cup ann’ 
as a gen. phrase noun depending on 540, and = “ the 
necessity of sending such a thing.” If one could feel 
that this is so, the question could then be parsed 
directly. 

(e) Possibly influenced by the logical equivalent (which 
also is quite regular) cao pé noéap 4 Leitéro 4 Cup 
ann? ' 

It is useless (as far as explanation goes) to say that 
cao is used adverbially. The question is—how did 
it come to be so used 2 Cf. Card ab áil Lest é 'oéanam ? 
For this however we can find a simple explanation 
in such sentences as :—Cavd ab Ail Leac 45 feacaine 
at nro nae Oleagtac Owit 4 beIt assc? Here, if 
we supply “ asur cu” before “as féacainc ” the 
sentence is quite easy. So (Im. 44) Cav ab áil teat 
45 cun 00 Deas-pain ap cáifvoe ? 

2°, Mapobuisoap an uile po 1 beuifm 'ouine 'oe PlIOCT 
Bseveat OAR fésvaoapi ceacc ruar LEIS (SG. 54). 

This is a contamination of two distinct constructions: 

(a) Mapourgoan . . . DSR féaoagoan (Compound 
Relative; antecedent element governed by 'oe, 
relative part by féa'oa'oan). 

(b) Mapbuigosp . . . SUR féeaosoap teacc puap LEIS 
(Oblique relative governed by te in teir). Cams 

amac ar an Loe an capall vob’ ditne 'o ÁR Leosar 
mo Put pram sip. (bf. 33). 

3°. ma Catteann cu sac, Aobent DA BPASPap ap an 
Tsogal ro tu... 

This is a contamination of— . 

(a)... O&K vpdspan ap an T240$0L po ASAT, and 

(b) ... SO bpásron ap an paogat To TU. 

Ud goes naturally with ASAT, but so (or n-a) 
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with TU. "D4 (earlier 'O1 4) was originally used in the 
sense of WHEN, but one can scarcely see a survival 
of this meaning here. 


4° Double, treble, quadruple, quintuple relative con- 


struction, may be looked upon as a kind of contami- 
nation :'— 

Ip 140 ip créine at4 45 DEanam na hoibne is a 
blending of the two statements (with dependence in 
thought of one upon the other) :— 


(a) lp 1a0 44 as 'oéanam na horde ; and 
(2) 1p teo 17 THéine. 


5° The use of ná and aé in type II (b and c) of Identification 


sentences involves a sort of contamination also. 
The sentence :—Sé mu'o ip feapp Ome 4 Oéanamh 
ná OUL 4 Co0Lad ONIT péin, is a blending of— 


(a) Sé pwo ir reanna Owe a DEanam—oul 4 COLAO; 


and 


(b) níon bfeapita OUT puro a DEanfd NA oul 4 CoOL ; 


6”. Nil Leisear apt an mesatla ac muinncip no hÓineann 


00 OUl asur eotup A Curt AT A ScAinne péin arptip 
(SG. 84). 

Here of course, if the construction were uniform 
we should have in the latter part—oo Out, apur 00 
éup eotuir (Subject and Object of verbal expressed 
[see pp. 147-148]), ap, 4 Scainne péin aipip. In the 
sentence as it actually occurs there is a reminiscence of 
some such construction as—nil tetgeap . . 4¢ 50 
noéanpad muinncip ns néipeann oul Asut' eoLuP 
A cup, etc. Of these two uniform constructions a 
mixed blend is made, with the above result. It is 
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needless to say that such constructions are not wrong ; 
only one must study the psychology of the language 
in order to appreciate them. 

. & teabar 1S 00 Vein ré an Bnd, Is a contamination 
of—éé6m mat 1p 00 Dein ré é and a feabsp DO DEIN 
re é. 

8”. Cá ácar omm cú Bet éóm mad 17’T401, may be looked 

upon as a contamination of— 

(a) ir acor Liom cu belt cóm mart ip caoi, and 

(b) cuipeann ré dtap opm... 


B.—Certain other irregularities of expression arise from other 

causes :— 

1°. E.g. in the sentence— 
“Ar cuma nó muc ouine san etre.” 

the words “ cuma nO” have taken on the meaning 

of “the same as.” This is due merely to a change 

in the collocation of the words. The elementary 

form of the statement would be— 

mm hae san ai, 
nÓ muc 

where “ nó ” has its ordinary meaning. The proverb 
was originated however for the benefit of the “ ouine 
son reirc,” and so the language was changed in such 
a way as to have “ ouine san rei¢c”’ alone as the 
formal subject; “cuma nó muc” then became 
predicate (not merely cuma), and so “ no ” developed 
the meaning of “ As.” 


2°. Ina similar way “ opeip asur ” develops the meaning 
of “ more THAN ” by a change in the collocation of 
the words. Oo oeineaoap bheir if 4 nOdtAIN = 


“ 


““ They did more than enough ” goes back to ‘00 


as 
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'úeine4'0oft 4 Nodtain 7 bheir?” “ they did enough, 
and more ”; when the change is made “ bpeip 1p” 
lit. “ more and,” naturally develops into “ more 
than.” 
“aonann asup ” = the same As. 
The sentence— 

“Ip ionann asur báT an besta fo’ 
goes back to a simple form— 


P s 


A 
a s 


Ir íononn an Beata po 1 bár 


’ 





lit. = This life, and death, are the same thing. But 
as one wishes to make the statement formally about 
“this life,” “an beata ro” becomes the subject 
and the words “ asur bdr” go over to the predicate 
and in so doing “ asur ” develops its new meaning. 
In an analogous way ‘ asur developed its meaning 
of “as” with ¢om. Notice that the language with 


a ” 


ionann ir” is frequently elliptical :— 

Tam nétró anoir mundd 1on4nn ip pam. 
“Im done for now if every I was”; lit. it means,— 
“ Fm done for now, unless NOW AND any other time 
are the same” (the insinuation of course being that 
they are not the same, but VERY DIFFERENT.) Here 
we have an ellipsis of anoip: munab ionann (anorp) 
ip ú4m. With this “ munab tonann ” phrase in this 
sense there is always such ellipsis. Cf. C.S. 19.— 
“Oo dein ré an Teayars map 4 OGanfad ouINe 50 
P41b cómaéóc aise, Muzspd 1onann 7 na Sppidbneoipi 
1 na Faryuping.” Here we have an ellipsis of etrean 
(or ‘ouine so pat®d coraéc aise)—unless he and the 
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S. and Ph. were the same ; they were not, but very 
different. He had “power,” they had none. So 
P4540 4 CODLA FO Lust Anoct munsd 1onann tp ap- 
éir—means mundab ionann ANOCT ar anéin—if 
to-night and last night are not the same ; I mean them 
to be very different. In such sentences the phrase 
often means—as contrasted with. “TD go to bed 
early to-night THouGH I prpn’T last night.” - 


. Somewhat akin to this new meaning developed in a 


word by a change of position is the phenomenon we 
have in—ni piú bíonán ip 6, “ it is quite insignificant.” 
Lit.—it and a pin (a pin and it) are not worth (much). 
The peculiarity is that instead of saying ni fia bíonán 
é, “it (the thing in question) is not worth a pin fa 
type of insignificance), we put it and the pin on the 
same level, and say that neither (or the combination) 
is worth much. This peculiarity may in origin be due 
to the collocation “ biopd4n ip é” in a sentence with 
If tonsnn,--If 1onann bionán ip é, which is logically 
almost equivalent to ni fia bíonán ip é, the latter 
however being more vivid and rhetorical. Cf. S. 227. 
—niopd fil Leo bíonán Asur ANAM “Tuine fedcar 
sneim fFagail ap 4 Leicéro pin. 

Cf. also the use of asur in— 

Derd cop Cam aif an 04 Lá If AN FarD A marppe1d 
ré. (The “two days” may be the day on which 
the thing in question began, and the day of death). 


. We have a somewhat unusual collocation (outside 


questions) in the proverb— An cé Leip sup curhans 
pasa.” This of course is equivalent to—an cé 
sun cumans teip (an dit)—pasood (ré 6). It. may 


“ 
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have been influenced by sibé, (cibé, pé) teir .... 
The collocation was fairly comincn in early Irish :— 
Cach nech leis narb ’ail trina pecad (GM.—ZCP. II, 12) 


C.—Besides the cases of ellipsis (explaining change of con- 
struction) mentioned in the last chapter, we have 
other cases which must not be neglected :— 

I”. Sentences like ni neanc so cup Le céile are elliptical. 
This one means ni neanc ceapt Aon neAnc so 
(ndeineam) cun Le céile. 

So ni h-aiteantap 50 h-soncigesr. 
níon Tó OLUIPTI FO VTi 140. 
ni caitlin mait 50 0Ti i. 

. Ni tuga ná man 4 bionn aon fonmao age Le h-soinne. 
(Im. 26). Such sentences are puzzling to the learner, 
especially as in English they run “ xo more does he 
envy any man.” In Irish they are elliptical. The 
above sentence, with the thought fully expressed 
would be—ni tusa (4 bíonn sonnrd eile usrdo—this 
must be supplied from the previous sentence), ná 
mayt 4 616nn, etc.—I.e., The way in which he wants 
anything else is not less than the way in which he 
envies any man. Now as we were told previously 


that he wanted nothing else (but God's glory), this . . 


is equivalent to saying-—‘“‘ no move does he envy any 
man.” With this use of tuga cf. the use of moroe 
in the phrase ni moroe. 

Ón 0016 leat An moéanpard ré báirceac? Ni 
móroe so noéanfard. “ Probably noi.” Lit. “ that 
it will (rain) is not more likely (than that it won t ”). 

CS.—215.-~“ Ni bpuanar cionntae in-aon nó é 
me pna neitib CÁ óSói5 Á Cup na leir asur ni usa 
ná map 4 fuoin Neon.” “ No, nor Herod, neither. 
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Le. ni tusa (puspap-pa cionncac é) nd map ó fusip 
hénó'o. 

The sentence preceding the “ ní tusa ” is negative. 
in form, but it is the affivmative form of that sentence 
that is understood as the subject of the verb ‘ip’ 
in nitugsa .. Hence in English ni tugs frequently 
appears as No MORE. English takes it in connection 
with the previous negative. MSF. 97.—Niopd féroin 
aon Loct fagdit uinCí. Ni toga nd map ad’ fPéeroip 
Aon LoCc Fagail ap an anán 4 cuscl OGinn. 


. Ni futdip nó is frequently used to express logical 


(as distinct from physical or moral) necessity. 11 
fFuldip nó Cá cuippe oft their an cunuir. You must 
be tired—not that it is your duty to be tired, but it is 
a logical necessity from the circumstances ; it must 
be true that you are tired. The idiom is explained 
by an ellipsis : there is part of the thought suppressed, 
as being comparatively unimpcrtant, and in any 
case not to the point for our purpose. We might 
here fill in the lacuna thus :— 


Ni futdip [Sup Ouine ana Lároin Cu] 
NO cá curipe ope. 


i.e., you must be a strong man oy else you are tired. 
Then the “ nó ” is kept even when the first part is 
suppressed. One may say also—ni futaipn nó 50 
ÓTUIL cuinre onc; here the second alternative is 
brought under the influence of ni futdip ; two alterna- 
tive necessities (logical) are spoken of— 
(a) ni fuldin (Sup 'ouine ana Léroip tu 3) nó— 
(5) go bruit cuinre ofc. 
When we say ni puLáin nó so bruit cuinre ofc we 
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reject the first and accept the second, keeping how- 
ever the nO of the disjunctive proposition. 

Some people say (and write) ni futsin NA so 
bruit cuinre ofc, in imitation of then in type IT b. 
Identification. But this is false analogy, as the ná 
there is developed naturally before the PREDICATE, 
while the n& here would be before the subject of ip. 
Nor can it be justified on the ground cf changing 
nó to n& after the negative ni. When that is done 
the n& has a negative force; here the nó has an 
affirmative meaning. 

Some people also say—ni futdip ouc bert Tuippeac, 
meaning “you must be tired ” (logical necessity). 
This is not good. It is better to reserve ni puLáin 
oo... for obligation, or duty; ni fulaip no... 
for logical necessity; ni futdin alone sometimes 
expresses logical necessity—ni futdipm suy ouine 
Ana Ldéroipt tu; ni pula TU VEIT TWMRSEAC; 
sometimes obligation, duty—ni rutdin out a baile 
but here the action in question is connected in the 
mind with some responsible agent. futdin here 
means excess ; it is the word fupoit, which has gone 
through the changes, fuydit influenced perhaps by 
the word fupdil = ORDER, COMMAND, fuldip. Ni 
fuláin ‘com Oul absite, therefore, means much the 
same thing as ni mop com oul a baile; it is not 
“ excessive’ not “a big thing,” not “too much ”; 
it is demanded by the circumstances, it is my duly,—I 
must. In practice however ni futdip is stronger 
than ni mon. 

TBC. 131.—Da mop an obaipn vo Ca Cutainn é 
mada. Ni fuldip nó ip feapn ans-Laroip é. 

S. 121.—Ceapaim péin ná féaopad Seasán Ceatac 
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ná an T4£ó0C 4 n-áisne oo fochú of aon pro 
eile ac aif Teo. nánb fuLáin (we may supply— 
50 pars out amida An Óuine éigin) NO co path 
An $eaLLmainc ann. 

Cf. TBC.—17.—Ni maic i 00 G1alt NO níon mhúimr 
4 SCeaCc Eo cruinn 000’ teactaipid. 

N. 43.—Ni fuldaip NO cá covlad ope 7 cuinre 
cnéirT an Lae. 

S. 105.—Ceapaim nac pFoLáin nó bior ap mo theabaip 
muo éisin. 


. N6 so has for a long time been used in the sense of 


so — until. Pedersen, in his “ Vergleichende 
Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen,” B. II, T. L, 
Pp. 319, takes the Middle Irish ‘ noco ” to be a develop- 
ment of na-con used with the subjunctive after 
negative sentences. We think it at least equally 
probable that the use arose, somewhat in the same 
way as the nóin ni rutáin no . —E.g., one might 


say — 


'Oubainc ré so Branfsad ré ann SO bHeagad ré 
bár, NO SO votiocfad 'uine 4151n Cun é fuapsaite. 
Then, by omission of the first so clause—so branpad 
ré ann nO so... Or again—oubvaipc ré so 
branfad ré ann NO SO octiocpsd ... where nó 
so at first means or else that ; but this meaning would 
easily pass into that of UNTIL. Cf. N. 137.—0i fíor 
aise 50 mait 50 SCaillpesd fí an canam, NO SO 
mbesd 'onoC obóin E151n 101? LÁ 1Ú 41C1. 


. NA 'stac ráram map Sealt ap céim signe nd ay 


00 $éaf-Cúif; le h-eap5la Fo Heumpped mi-pdpan 
af Ota, 7 SURDE Dis 4 Tug OMe pé Oeag-tpéite 
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até 1onnat (Im. 12). Here the clause beginning— 
agur suo é... is elliptical: the sup is not in 
construction with te heasts of course, but with some 
words like a 40 understood after asur. Notice that 
“4 nao” would also be elliptical as in the next 
example. 


Cao é An 'oeine 4 béanFaró finn in aon cop ASUS 
ó RKO so bEuUlimio Com fFalligtese Cor Lust 
ra ta? (Im. 45). Here something like “ip pion” 
may be supplied after agur. Or the phrase has 
been developed out of another context, where asur 
was quite regular. 


. CÁ ptt 45am anoir so otmltrrd Micedét an c- 


aipgeao Cóm macdnta Aguy DA mba ná desd ré 
Fagatto pom né aise (S. 67). Here after asur we- 
must supply—oo tuittread ré é. So—tbi ré 45 
Haipioe Com mat aguy DA mbead A Cúir age. 
We must supply— “ 00 bead ré ” after asur. 


Ipc’ ordce = at night. This phrase has probably 
come into being from the combination ‘ve 16 tr 
'o'oróce,” by day” and “ by night ;” oe 16 means 
by day ; and the remainder of the phrase “ 10’ ordce” 
was taken to mean ‘by night’; then the pronun- 
ciation, and folk-etymology affected the spelling. 


CHAPTER X. 


Miscellaneous. 


A.—Prepositional pronoun instead of Genitive or Nominative. 


B.— 


. Instead of genitive : 





(a) P.H. 156.—ro-shéi fuil do chnáim po = His 
blood turned to bone. 
(6) Im. 20.—Da mat Leip so ocíocpaú an bár 


. aif, 1 50 TSAnF40 anam te cotainn A1Se€ (that Ars 


soul should separate from Hrs body). 

(c) Im. 49.—Cao 4 bpuit DE 'Ú401n16 DO MeAlLaD 
1 5up pcpacad anam 4 colainn ACU san coinne ! 

(4) S. 226.—Annran 'oo bpp ap an BEordne ACU. 
THEIR patience. 
(e) CS. 249.—M4 fanann fib ap mo bpratap if 
fFiop-Oeipsiobuitl ASAM mb feapoa. 

(f) CS. 268.—1 'ocneo so mbesad 1b inbup Sclann 
AS an rolur. (children or LIGHT). 

(g) CS. 270.—Sib 4 bet inbup n'eirsíobuilt 
asomra (My disciples). 

(hk) Do neancuis ré amriuanca ACU (Ser. 179). 

(0 S.13.—" Ni puLáin nó ní hé peo an Cé4 uaip 
asac (your first time) a5 aipeactainc teact CÁITÍ 
pito.” 


. Instead of nominative :— 


(a) Im. 2I—An faro if beo an an paogat ro 00. 

(0) S. 73— Do 'Óu bais 1 00 Sopmarg AIF Ee. 

(c) Im. 17—Nuaip 4 tobann son ptvo beas “nán 
seoinmd tuiteann sn Lus ap antsy AS AIMN Láicneac 
(WE collapse). 


2 


Introductory “ cá.” 


In English we say—-‘‘ A man who had several sons was 


dying. 


This sudden way of presenting several facts in one 
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sentence is not consonant with Irish clearness of expression. 
The Irish will be—s b1 FEAR ANN, 7 DÍ cúisean nó reirean 
mac aise, 7 OT SE as out cun bárr. 

Similarly—‘‘ Some resign themselves, but with some ex- 
ception. Some also at the first offer all, —will in Irish have 
this introductory ca :—(Im. 175) th DaAOIne Asuf cHéI510 
140 160 Féin, 4C puinnte beas éisin. CÁ Daoine eile Asus 
TUSA0 PAD Ud4t4 FAC AON puro vroctopac bána. 

So---“‘ Some people would despise riches out of sheer Dride ” 
will in Irish be—c4 vaoine, 7 Le neanc uabsip, ni cuiprroir 
ruim 1 pardobneap (Ser. 147). 

Again—‘ Some people would like to satisfy God and at 
the same time they would wish to satisfy the world too,” 
will in Irish be— c& Daoine 7 bo that teo 014 00 fárom, 
1 TS n-am Scés70ns 04 maic Leo a Paosal DO rórom, Let. 
(Ser. 147). 

Exercise LXX. 


2 


Introductory “ c4.”” 


I”. Many people make it more their study’ to know® than to 
live well. 

2°. Some suffer great temptations in the beginning of their 
conversion, and some in the end. 

3°. Many secretly seek themselves? in what they do, and are 
not sensible of it. 

4° Many are found to desire’ contemplation’; but they 


care not to practise those things which are required 
thereunto. 

5°. Some are carried by a zeal of love towards these or those 
with greater affection, but the affection is rather 
human than divine. 


I. ff mó acu. 2. Colup a cruinniú. 3. & 'ocoil péin 
(emphatic). 4. Olúc-maccnam & óéanam. 
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6°. When some people are preparing themselves for a noble 
action they feel all the greater inclination to selfish- 
ness. 

7°. Many seek to fly temptations and fall the more greivously 
into them. 

8. I observed that some of the lads possessed ability? and 
clearness of judgment® and mental capacity* beyond 
the common,5—in some cases, far beyond 77.6 

ó”. Some people are never satisfied unless they see a chance 
of getting some of other people’s property. 

I0”. A certain class of people are always looking out for an 
opportunity of self-aggrandisement. 

IT”. Some people, out of sheer pride, would fast from food 
till they died.? 


C.—Sup with the verb ir after 1p minic — 

We should naturally expect the direct temporal relative 
clause (instead of oblique) after ip minc. As a matter of fact 
this is the form which is used with all verbs, except ip. E.g., 

Ip minic A TAZAD An SL4004E O14 1 lán na hordce. 
But when we emphasise the words “a t4n na n-ordce”’ by 
bringing them forward in the sentence by means of the verb 
“ap,” they will be preceded by sup :— 

1°. Ip minic SUR 1 Lap na h-ordce 4 Tagad an slacoae 

ota (MSF. 130). 
So—tp minic & OE€1N ré an clear pan 1 Lán an Lae. 
But--2°. 1p minic sur 1 LAp &A Lae 4 Óóein ré on CLesp Pan. 

Sometimes we meet an apparent exception :— 

Im. 227.—1f minic 50 vtTAZANN ceann-fFé omm Féin 7 50 
Lapaim Le néifie map Sealt ap mé beIT COM Fusn ionam Féin, 
1 G6m beas Sp&O Ome. This we can easily explain by an 


I. Use ip athtard. 2. GÓimm aigne. 3. Solup bheiceamncair, 
4. Cúil-réic. 5. COITEIANTACT. 6. Repeat noun. 7. So bár. 
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SE 


ellipsis of “ & nÁimseann 
minic. 
3°. Ip mime sunb ap na CrioptarOt1b ip reann 4 Tasaro 
na TpobLoroi 1f cnuime (Ser. 52). 


or some such words after ir 


Exercise LXXL 
“ap mime gut...” 


. We like to think and discourse on the things that please 
us well, but oftentimes that is a vain and foolish 
proceeding.* 

Such is our weakness that we often more readily? believe 
and speak of another that which is evil than that 
which is good. 

. I have often been in company and would prefer that I 
had not, and often talking and had rather I had been 
silent. 

Oftentimes we had more sanctity? the first day of our 
conversion* than we fmd ourselves possessed of after 
many years spent in the profession of piety.® 

5° Oftentimes we prefer what is hurtful, and reject what 

is beneficial. 

6°. A man often feels late at night® that he has the capacity y 

for doing quite a lot of work. a 
4°. Least said’ is frequently soonest mended. Pa 
8°. People say—‘ the more? the merrier,” but it is oft 

“the more’ the sadder.” 

. A merry evening frequently makes a sad morning. 

10°. Oftentimes the longer? a man is in a certain place the more 

he wishes that he had never gone there. 


I. Snó. 2. Turse Linn. 3. Deannuisteacc. 4. Use 
pOMPME ap Ors. 5. Sam cpdrbteacca. 6. Emphatic. 7. Put 
the “04” clause before Sup. 
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D.—Accusative of Specification :— 

We have already seen that in Old Irish there was a difficulty 
about expressing the genitive of the relative. Sentences like— 

(a) inti as énirt iress 

(á) réte ni réid a mbrith 
show that sometimes, as in (a), the relative was expressed and 
the genitive relation left to be inferred from the context ; 
at other times, as in (6), that the genitive (of the personal 
pronoun) was expressed, and the relative nature of the sentence 
left to inference. We have also seen that modern Irish has 
simplified the problem by using a special form of relative, 
and showing the genitive relation by the genitive of the 
personal pronoun. The sentence (a) e.g., is expressed in 
modern Irish thus— 

(c) an cé SUR tas ó Cperoearh. 
But there is another very common way of expressing the 
thought— 

(4) an cé ir tas cperoeam. 
This is sometimes equiparated with the Old Irish construction, 
but wrongly. The form of the word “ iress ” in the Old Irish 
sentence shows that it is nom.; the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of (4) is to say that cperoearn is accisative of respect, 
or specification. It points out the thing 7 respect of which the 
person is said to be weak. The construction occurs also with 
comparative and superlative adjectives :— 

(c) Ni paib 'ouine ba mó STAS ná Nam. 

(f) &ncé ip Luss COLAS 17 é ir mó CAINNT. 

In Old Irish the accusative was used after (a) the equative 
form of the adjective :—sonartaidir slébe “ ¢6m Lároin te 
pléibce”’ ; and (0) after certain positive adjectives :- ba tua- 
lang cách FoRCITAL alaili “ 0’ féaopad sac aoinne MMINEDOD 
4 Céite (a Céile 00 múineaú). The construction has spread 
considerably in modern Irish. 
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Exercise LXXII. 
Accusative of Specification. 


°. They felt that they had the best right To! all that wealth. 

I never knew a doctor of such? knowledge and intelligence. 

The women and children are just as? wildly anxious to 

come as the men,—and more sv. 

4°. Personally? I never saw two persons so affectionate and 
devoted* to each other. 

5°. There is scarcely another man of as keen intellect in 
Ireland. 

6° It seems to me® we ought to remember that misdeed, it 
was so far out of the common, and at the same time 
so fraught with danger. 

7”. Did you cver listen to a woman with so little control 
over her tongue ? 

8”. The most intelligent persons make the least faux pas.6 

. The least sensible persons make the most mistakes.‘ 

. I never saw a man so little able to® keep his money from 

melting away. 


E.—Accusative of Space and Time :— 

The accusative is also used (though not exclusively) to 
denote the length of time and the direction of movement 
or the extent of space traversed. The accusative of time 
was very common in the early Irish period—e.g., in n-aidchi 
sin ; the accusative of space is equally common in the modern 
language. In the modern phrase ‘ an otpead pan’ we have 
probably an old accus. of time, though it is now applied to 


rt. Cun. 2. Use cóm móuv pan, Repeat with ‘ intelligence.’ 
3. Am’ Pad cinn. 4. Com mop upaimoo... 5. Use vay Liom. 
6. Use ctuicim, The sentence should be an Identification, type 4. 
7. Type IV. 8. Com beas pan cumar aft... 
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express other relations as well. So—sae n-oróce. The 
accusative of space occurs in such sentences as— 

(a) Do Stuaip ré an bótan 6 tuaro 

(0) 'OD'imceis ré an cnoc pusr 

(c) Do Stuaip an veatae an prmné amac 


a) Comáineamóain linn 140 Oóinseón na Saitese prap 
(MSF. 77). 


Exercise LXXIII. 


(Accusative of Space and Time.) 


. There they were in front of me—horses and dogs, men 
and attendants ; all of them proceeding along the 
roads towards the north-east. 

2°. Just as I reached the shore the boat left the harbour. 

3°. They proceeded along the road in a south- ail 

direction towards! Kincora. 

4° He kept watch so carefully that not even a? crow could 

have come down the hill unknown to him. 

5°. When he was going out oF? the door, she remarked— 

“ upon my word it’s hard to satisfy some people.” 
6°. Is that your mother that I see coming up the field ? 

. [remained a day and a night, and thought that was quite 
enough. 

8°. I had been there a whole week before I even* thought of 

writing to you. 

9°. I fancied’ I heard a child’s voice going out the chimney. 

to°. After miceting the poor man I proceeded on my ways 

along the western road. 


I. FE óéin. 2. Use the vivid definite article. 3. Accusative. 
4. 1naon con. 5. 00 famluisear. 6. tioméineap liom. 
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F.—4b not inserted after sup before a predicate beginning 
with a vowel— 


The rule is generally given that in dependent “ ir ’ sentences 
ab is inserted after sup, when the predicate begins with a 
vowel. This rule is by no means universal. We find the 
AD NOT inserted :— 


(a) With verbal noun phrases beginning with a pronoun 
N. 25I[.—Oubanc péin sup Í COIMEAD’ annro ba 
cearc. 

(6) With prepositional pronouns beginning with a vowel: 
Map O’ead sun ORTADI rí as FEacaine. 

(c) With prepositional phrases beginning with a vowel: 
OD’ somuiseaovap sup AR NAM & bi 4 buróeacar 
acu O14 00 tabaipic on Tabaptaip pin 0610. But 
see sentence 3°, p. 212. 

(4) With adverbs, beginning with a vowel :— 

S. 78.—Ceapar Laitpeae sun ANNSO a bi rí, 1 00 

teanar i. 

Even with ordinary nouns, beginning with a vowel: 

S. 77.—A bi "A leosainc opt sun AMMOVAN cu, 

map ní head.—Map sun ODó1R i nae féroip 4 

'óoéanoóm. 


(e 


YS 


Especially when the following syllable contains a labial 
(as in the last two examples) there seems to be a preference 
for OMITTING ab. Also in the first four cases the general 
tendency is perhaps in favour of the omIssIoNn. 


G.—Aspiration after the genitive a independently of the 
gender and number of the noun to which it logically refers — 
It has been noted already that proleptic causes aspiration 
independently of the gender and number of the noun to which 
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it logically refers. The usage is not confined to prolcptic 4 :— 
I”. bi cuinp na mban ip na LeanD aict A Garteatn iptead 
Af an 'ocnáis (1. 338). 
C4 poinnt neite asam 
'oéróeann/ise (n. 313). 
3°. Cá an punann aici Á éeAnsAL. 
- Ip i (an éascóin) acá acu A Déanath quar (SS. 93). 
5°. Tuain ré pa teamput voaoine 7 ba acu 7 fot 1 
caoine 7 cottp (CS. 228). 
6°. Do cnetro 4 Lán 'oaoine in 4 Ainm nuasifi 4 Conacaoan 
ns minbúilcí a bi aise 7A Géanam (CS. 228). 
It is difficult to explain this construction. The. following 
considerations may be of use :— ! 


° 


aa ?& 


A Tabaipte ré noeana te 


(a) In enumerations the attention is sometimes fixed on 
the individuals. Hence such usages as cm CAPALL. 
This would explain aspiration with plurals. 


(0) With 2° above we may compare the sentence with 
proleptic 4 :'—CA ré & tabaipc ré noeapa 45om te 
vérdesnsise plone neite vo eit bun of cionn te 
Géilte anno. 

Some have maintained that here (and in 2° 
above) is equivalent to 00, comparing such sentences 
as—ir iomd4 prompts vo féaoramir DO Cabaipic 
anuar. But this is an entirely different construction, 
and equally common in modern Irish. To confuse 
them is to show complete lack of appreciation of the 
point at issue. The modern Irish—ip mó pompta 
o' péesopamir Ó tabaipic anuar, is, even to the tyro, 
quite different from—cé a l4n pomplai asainn & 
Tabane anuar. 


(c) Generalisation of one form frequently takes place :-— 
1°. E.g., “ip” is now used for all three persons, and 
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2° 


3° 
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both numbers, though originally it is 3RD person 

SING. 

AMpip—originally only of 374 person sing. masc. is 
now used of all persons, both numbers, and both 
genders. In Middle Irish the 2nd pers. sing. form 
was frequently used in a general sense (doridisi). 

It seems likely that the form gé noespa is due 
(in its construction with cabain) to a 37d pers. sing. 
masc. form—ctussd on Léisceoin Fé n-aine. In this 
theory ré n’-aipe became gé noeapa, and was used 
for both numbers and genders, and all three persons. 


4°. That “a ” aspirates where the noun is feminine may 


be explained on the principle that one is thinking of 
THE THING rather than of THE NAME of the thing. 
In such cases the masculine is naturally used (inas- 
much as we have no neuter at present). De facto 
the “a” is probably often neuter. For the mascu- 
line use, cf. ip bheas an áic 6. Cao é an gud é 
pitro tall? (when we don’t know what it is). 


H.—Sense Constructions :— 
(a) Oob’uspal an cfeirean tao (TBC. 2). 


Ordinarily reipeap is a masculine noun. Here, 
when referring to females, natural gender is made 
subservient to sex, reirean being treated as if it were 
feminine. This is ‘sense construction.” 


(2) Da ROSS trom cómnuróe ap an paosat ro 1 curs 


am’ focain NA peilb’ na belaitesap 4 Ó Fasait pan 
cu (Im. 232). 

Here again we have sense construction, the word 
nd following poga because nosa is equivalent to the 
comparative fearip. : 
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(c) & Cotm. When addressing a nun of this name we 
treat the word as if it were a feminine. Só such 
invocations as “a Sótár na noobponac” in the 
Litany of the B.V.M., can be explained as instances 
of “ sense construction.” They can also be explained 
of course, on the phrase-noun principle. In our 
opinion “a fóuár ” is much better in such cases 
than “a fótáir.” So—-a éumann mo élé16 ap 4 
péittean marpcatac (FS., V., 28). “ eivtin a pin” 
(heard in Ballyvourney) not a núin (as frequently 
sung). In any case pan was originally feminine. 


& 


I.—Absolute Constructions. 

Different cases have been used absolutely in the different 
Indo-Germanic Languages. Latin used the ablative; Greek 
the genitive, and occasionally the accusative ; Sanskrit the 
locative, and sometimes the instrumental or the genitive ; 
Old English the dative ; Modern English the nominative. In 
various instances Irish uses the nominative form, where we 
might have expected a genitive, dative, or accusative, or 
where the nom. is “ out of construction.” We may look upon 
these as instances of absolute construction :— 

(a) Di feap ann 7 é an teac-rúit. 
ósur É as pad na cainnte pin Cáinis outne cun 
uactapdin na pinasoise. 

(b) Ni piu 1a0 E. Ni piú ppitting an Leabap pan. fia 
was originally a substantive here and followed by 
the genitive. The genitive actually occurs as late 
as Keating :-—-Gasparo an Caeran Tr xo fia ón 
nios fhóin (K.P. VIII, 329). Even at present 
in such expressions as ni paid fiú na mbHós uinó 
the genitive is usual. 

(c) In phrase nouns :'—Coirs (AN SÁTOÚReóS so 
téin 4 Deic aise) ; Cun (an ob4in 4 óéanam) ; in some 
places obain is not inflected here. 


(4) 
(2) 


0) 
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Do mon an c-uacbárn é, AN TE a cireao 6. 
With proleptic a, including 'o4 :— 
Bi íonsna opm 4 Lurseso AIRSECAO 4 bi aise. 
O'fanaip liom, 04 mér0 DEITNEAS a bi ofc. 
04 feabsr RÍ, bionn 'onoc-óuine é151n Sf & Ti. 
04 Luigeao E TU, ni Lteanb cu! 
Certain words, now used mostly in prepositional 
sense :— 

lomttpa (concerning) ; vdtta, 04La (concerning), 
Mid. Ir. imm dala; cum (*Kudsmen: L. ca-cumen, 
but now usually held to be an unstressed form of the 
noun coicim) ; ciméeatt, taobd leir, coirs (cf. do 
thoisg na h-inghiona [Z.C.P. II. 142]). 
{Léacsinc in the sense “ to see ” (purpose) :— 
Oo CuUsdsP 17TeAC FEACAINT CIA Bi ann. 
R40, in the elliptical phrase “7 4 p40” :— 
Di íonsna om 7 4 PAO FO noGanpa 4 Leicéro. 
In such cases as Ag n'oóis, án nóin ; the introductory 

4 teitéio peo. 
In phrases like ap téinis sac qi AN LION v0 Seatta0? 
(See p. 160). 


L.—The Subjunctive Mood. 
There are five main uses of the Subjunctive in modern Irish : 


I”. The Subjunctive of purpose :— 
(a) Rasao ann so breicend é. 

6) Ip curse vo cupesd ann é, Cun 50 noeineaó ré 
ICeALL ap PIOTCAIN 4 VEAnam eoconúa. 


The conditional, however, is usual with ionnuy, 


focneo, iplige, etc., possibly on the analogy of 
consecutive clauses introduced by these words. The 
conditional of cá is frequently used in cases where 
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the subjunctive of other verbs would be normal. The 
reason is that the form generally known as the con- 
ditional of ca is in reality the old past subjunctive, just 
as the future forms vero, bear, vero (with short vowels) 
go back to the old present subjunctive (Bergin, Ériu, 
Vol. a, pt. I, p. 46). It would only cause confusion, 
however, in the modern Grammar, to refer the szb- 
junctive uses of these forms to a paradigm other than 
that of the future or conditional. 


2°. The optative Subjunctive :— 
(a) So mbeannmg1O Via Ounce. 
(4) So veo) O14 opainn. 
(c) So getcigteap 00 paotay Lest. 
(42) So paw maic asac. 
(e) Supad amtard ouic, ete. 
3°. The Subjunctive of indefinite time :-— 
(a) Tan so DTASAD-fA. 
(9) 14 Labain Cun FO taBbaptapt Leac. 
(c) Oubaipc ré so MOEanEad PE 4 ViCeALL Af 140 4 
Coiméa4o pap Eun 50 DTAZAD an consnam. 
(4) San A nopurvead níor pia Ó aimpip an CoLdipoe 
(MSF. 108). 


4°. The Subjunctive with 04 :'— 
(a) DA “€océiseaú ré ann vo cuintí pronop sip. 
(0) DA odzZeand an 14 DOb’ AluINN an PREat é. 

In modern Irish only the Past subjunctive is used 
with this word. The present was quite common in 
early Irish. The subjunctive of cá is not usual. 
(See under 1°). The conditional is used instead :— 

04 mbeinn-re ro’cdp ip 50 Ndr vo pagainn-pe. 


\ 
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5°, With muna, to express uncertainty, or indefiniteness. 
Outside these cases of course the indicative is used : 
(a) Muna OU1Z10 ré IP DOCT on PHEAL é. 
The conditional, future, or habitual present of 
TA& are used instead of the Subjunctive (See under 
jus : 
(0) Muna mbead ré ann ip ceann 4 Labpfainn-re. 
Notice the difference between :— 
(c) Muna paid ré ann (supposes his absence a fact) 
00 Ceapasr-fa So bFEACA E. 
(d) 04 mba ná beaó ré ann 6upposes his presence) 
cionnur oo éirinn é ? 
Similarily (2) M4 bi ré ann (he was) 'oo connaic ré an pavdaric 
(he did). 
(f) 04 mbead ré ann (he wasn’t) 'oo cifesd ré an 
poeoaric (he didn’t). 

The subjunctive of the copula with po- is now used as a 
dependent form for the present indicative—oeip ré sund é 
Criorc é. It is also used as a subjunctive of course :—supb 
amtard 'óuic ; and, without ;o,—so mba hé Owe (Ulster). 


Exercise LXXIV. 


IT”. Let us go into the neighbouring towns and cities that I 
may preach there also ; for to this purpose I am come. 

2°. No man can enter into the house of a strong man and 
rob him of his goods unless he first bind the strong 
man. 

3°. Wheresoever you shall enter into an house, there abide 
until you leave that place. 

4°. I say to thee thou shalt not go out thence until thou pay 


the very last we. 


I. Clands. 
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. Unless you shall do penance you shall all likewise perish, 
. Let it alone this year until I dig about it and dung it. 
. Send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in 


water to cool my tongue. 


. Where is the guest chamber where I may eat the Pasch 


with My disciples ? 


. If you did believe Moses you would perhaps believe Me 


also. 


°. Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 


His blood you shall not have life in you. 


. If I wash thee not thou shalt have no part with Me. 
. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless it abide 


in the vine so neither can you unless you abide in Me. 


°. If I go not the Paraclete will not come to you. 


. Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the place of the nails, and put 
my hand into His side, I will not believe. 


. Who is he, Lord, that I may believe in Him 2 


CHAPTER XI. 
Aetive, Passive, Autonomous, and cA Constructions. 


So many mistakes have occurred, even in print, in the use 
(or abuse) of the forms coming under this heading, that we 
think it necessary to give here a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
matter. The chief cause of the blundering was that people 
failed to distinguish between circumstances in which there 
was direct reference to the action, and those in which the 
reference was, not to the action, but to 4 state of affairs 
previous or subsequent to the action. 

i The action “ opcartz.” 
Present Tense.—A. Direct reference to the action :— 
I Habitual — 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :-—Orslann 'ouine Aipite na 'oÓóinre sf 
& hoct 4 CLOs. 
2°. Passive and Autonomous :-—Orceatitteap na 'oóinre 
48 4 h-OCT 4 CLOS. 


(0) Contemporaneous :— 


I. Active :—Dionn ré SA neorcaite 7 pinn 45 
ceacc. 
2°. Passive :—Dio piso OA n-orcatc 7 Pinn 45 
TeACT. 
3°. Autonomous :—Dictesp SA mn-orcatc 1 inn 
65 teact. 
II Actual — 


I”. Active :'—Cá ré SA n-orcaite anoir. 
2”. Passive :—Cáro mo DA n-orcoitc anoir. j 
3°. Autonomous :'—Cácan SA "-orcaitc anoip. 
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B. Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 


(a) Habitual :-— 
I”. Div piao ap opeaitc 6n-a 8 so oc 4 9 (sub- 
sequent state). 
2°. Ni vio pia” aft orcatLt pom 4 8 (previous state). 


(b) Actual :—- 
I”. Tard pad af opeatte anoip (subsequent state). 
2°. Nit ré 4 hoes por; nitro Piso Af orcóilc For 

(previous state). 


Imperfeet Tense.—A. Direct reference to action :— 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :—-O’opstad ré aft 4 8 a-CLOS 140. 
2°. Passive and Autonomous :—~ODo h-orcaitti sf 
48 4 Clos 140. 


(b) Contemporaneous — 
I”. Active :-—Do biod ré SAH n-orcaite 7 pinn 4g 


ceaóc. 

2°. Passive :—Oo bivir OA n-orc4ite 4 rinn 45 
TeACT. 

3°. Autonomous :-—0Oo biti sá n-opeaite 1 finn 45 
ceaéc. 


B.—Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a) Previous :—i bi'oir an octet poith 4 h-oéc,. 
(6) Subsequent :'—ni bimir-ne ann so ‘oci 8.15, 1 04 
opis pin 'oo bivifr an orcailLc nómaáinn. 


Past Tense :'—A.— Direct reference to Action — “é 
(a) Absolute — 
I”. Active :—-O’orcait ré an 4 8 4 CLOS 160. 
a”. P.and A. :—0o t-orcetsd op 4 8 4 6105 140. 


I 
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(0) Contemporaneous :— 
1°. Active ;—Di ré Só n-opeatte 7 rinn as cece. 
2°. Passive :—Diooap O& n-opeaitt 7 pinn as 
Teact. 
3°. Auton. :—Ditear SÁ n-orpeaite 1 rinn a5 teacc. 


B.—Direct reference to previous or subsequent state,:— 
(a) Previous :-—Ni pabsaoap ap opcaile 48 4 7 4 Clos. 
(b) Subsequent :—Niop fnoireamam-ne an dit 50 ‘oti 
8.15 7 04 bris pin bío'oan 4p OPcailT POMainn. 


Future Tense.—A.—-Direct reference to Action :— 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :—Orctocard fré an a 8 «A CLOS 140. 
2°. Pass. and Aut. :—OprcLórpan ap 4 8 4 Clos 140. 


(b) Contemporaneous :— 


I”. Active :—Derd ré SÁ n-orcaitc 7 pinn 45 
ceacc. 

2”. Passive :—-Dero piaod OK n-opcaite 7 rinn 45 
ceacc. 


3°. Aut. :-—Deipan SÁ n-opeaitt 7 rinn As teat. 


B.—Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a) Previous :—i bero pia’d af opcaite poim 4 hoct. 
(6) Subsequent :'—ma'r puro ná pproippeam-na an áic 
SO 0Ti 8.15 be10 F140 Af 0TCAILC pomainn. 


Conditional and Subjunctive :—A.—-Direct reference to 
Action — 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :—OA n-opclad ré apn 4 8 180, 
0 FEAOFad NA DAOINE so Léin BEIT 1pe1s um 8.30. 
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2°. Pass. and Aul. :— 04 n-opeatci ap & 8 140, 
‘0’ FEaOpad nA ‘OAOINe FO léil bet rois um 
8.30. 


(0) Contemporaneous :— 
I”. Act.:—ODA mbead ré $4 n-opeaite 7 finn 45 
ceacc 00 Cifimir é. 
a", Pass. :--04 mberoip 04 n-opeailt 7 finn 45 
ceacc 'oo éipimir an 'oótnT eóin. 
3°. Aut. :-—-04 mberzi $4 n-orcailc 1 pinn ay TeAcT 
O' Peaopamip OUL 1pTedd La&iTpeac. 


B.—Direct reference to previous cr subsequent state :— 
(a) Previous :— 04 mbervir an opcailt a a7.... 
(b) Subsequent :—04 mberoir ap opcaitt 50 ‘oti 4 
IO... 


Imperative.—A.—Direct reference to Action :— 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :-—-Opctad ré ap 4 8 140. 
2°. Pass. and Aut. :—Orcaitteat ap 4 8 140. 


(6) Contemporaneous :— 
I”. Active :—Diod ré $4 n-opeaitc 7 finn as 


TEACT. 3 
2°. Passive :—Divir 04 n-opceaite 7 rann 45 teact. 
3°. Aut. -—Viceapn $4 n-oreaitt 7 finn as ceaóc. 


B.—Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a) Previous :-—-N4 vivir an opeattc agat poi 4a 8 
4 Clos. 
(b) Subsequent :—Divip ap opesaitt Soc SO. 'OcÍ 
4104 Clog. 
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Verbal Noun Forms :—A.—Direct reference to action :— 
(a) Absolute :— 
Órnouiscean (indic.), 00 h- AIT“. Active:—OG na “oóinre 
Opowgei, 00 h-opougead, ‘o'popeaitt ap 4 8 4 Clos. 
Opocpap, 04 n-opromsei ia”. Passive :-—N a oóinre 
Oprouisceas (imper.) | o'forcaitc ap 4 8 a Clos 


(See p. 152). 
< (L) Contemporancous :— 
á : I”. Active :'—ÓÓ vert $4 n-opcatt 7 fann 45 
28 TeACT. 
e 2°. Pass. :--1a0 a bet 04 n-opceaitt 7 finn 45 
o TeACT. 


B.—-Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a) Previous :—’0O san 1420 4 belt an opeaitt aise 


= 

3 : 

gi. poim a 8. 

2 8 3 (b) Subsequent :'—OÓ tao « belt af opcaitt aise 50 
eo | ‘OTi 4 IO. 

= ae 


The Action “ méinead.”’ 


Present Indicative :—-A.—Direct reference to action :— 
I. Habitual :— 
(a) Absolute :— 

I”. Active :-—Muineann Sean an Sae'óits So mart. 

2°. Pass and Aut. :'—thúincean an Saevits so 

matt 1 peoit Seáin. 
(b) Contemporaneous :— 

I”. Active:—Dionn feipean a5 miinead na 
SaAevitse nua ip é an Déanta 4 bíonn 04 
mtinead 45 múinceoifúb eite, 

2°. Pass. :—Dionn on Saevits 0A muinead aise 
rin nuap ... 
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3°. Aut. i—Dictean a5 miinead na Saevitse pa 
reoil pin nuaip . . . 1 peoileannaib eile. 


II. Actual :— 

. Active :—T4 ré Só múineaó anoir. 
. Pass. :'—Cá ri 04 múinea'ó anoir. 

. Aut. :'—Cácon SA múinea anoip. 


B.—-Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a) Habitual — 
Previous :—Ni bionn an ceacc múince aise nuáin 
4 tasaim-re. 
Subsequent :—Dionn ré mainte aise um a IO 4 
clos. Ni bimre ann papa mbionn fré mainte aise. 


(0) Actual :— 
Previous state :-—Nit ré múince pór aise. 
Subsequent state :—TA ré múince aise éeana. 


N.B.—In dealing with the state of affairs previous or subsequent 
to an action which, like mtineav, takes some time, one must 
use more definite expressions, if one wishes to allude clearly 
to the state previous or subsequent to the znception of the act. 


Imperfect Indicative—A.—Direct reference to action :— 
a) Absolute :—- 
I”. Active:—Do thitnend Seán an Saedtts so 
matt. 
2° Pass. and Aut.:—Do múincí an Saevdits so 
MAT T6 PeOIl fin Fo Ó. 
(9) Contemporaneous :— 
I”. Act. :'— Do biod SeAn As miinend na Caeóitse 
nuaip ó Céisinn-re 1pTeac anupiaro. i 
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2°. Passive :—-Do bi0d an Saedits v4 miinead 
ra pool pin nusaip 4 b'é an Déanta 4 Bi0D 04 
mtinesd 1 pooileanaib eile. 

3° Aut. :—-Do biti ay múineaó na Saevit5e 
annro nusifi 4bé an KEanla 4 BID apf T1ú04L 
1pcoiteanaid eile, 


B.— Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 

(a) Previous :—ni Giod an cence múince aise so 
oti 4 IO 4 CLOS. 

If one wishes to refer to a state previous to the 
inception of the act one must say :—ni biod topnurste 
An An miinead arse poi 4. 9 4 Clos. 

(0) Subsequent :-—Niop 'oeasat iptese so ‘oti 10.30, 
3 04 bris fin bior nó-bétóeanac ‘oon ceact, 
bio'ó ré múince An UAIf WO AIS5e uM 4 DEeIC A CLOS. 
Here again if the state in question is subsequent 
to the inception (not the completion) of the act 
one says :—-biod Topnuiste An an miinead aise 
afi ag 4 clos. 


Past Indicative—A.—-Direct reference to action :— 
(a) Absolute :— 
1°. Active:—’Oo múin Seán ceaét mart in'oé. 
2°. Pass. and Aut.:—°Oo mtinead ceact maic 
Anno ivotu mupapnb 1onann if 1n'oé. 


(b) Contcmporaneous -— 
I”. Active :—Bi Sein As múineaó na Saeditse 
NuUAIp 4 Cua 04] -T4 17TEAC. 
2°. Pass.:—®Bi an Saeditsy 04 miitnead aise 
Nuatf 4 CudVAP-T4 IP TEAC. 
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3°. Aut. :'— Do Biteap ag miinead na Saeúitse 
nuóin 4 Cua 0oT-T4 1PTEdC. 


B.— Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a) Previous to inception:—ni met copnuste op 
An miinead aise ap 8.30. 
Previous to completion :—ni pos An ceaét 
múince aise 45 ceatpamad Cum a '0etó. 


(0) Subsequent to inception :—-Nuaip & bi topnurste 
An An miinead aige CÁ1n AS ón cigipe ipteac. 
Subsequent to conipletion :—Niop tainty an cipipe 
50 oti 50 pI an cence múince a5 Seán. 


Future Indicative :—A.—-Direct reference to action '— 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :—miiinpid pé ceacc matt motu, te 
consnam “é, 
2°. Passive and Aut.:—múmnpanÉn ceacc matt 
1n'oiú má múineaó p14m é. : 


(9) Contemporaneous :— 

I”. Active :—beio pé As múineaó na Saeditse 
nu4in a pagmio 1rcea4c. 

2°. Passive —bDeiró on Saeoits 0A miinead aise 
1 rinn as oul 1pcesc. 

3°. Autonomous —Deipap As miinead no Saev- 
ise fa TCOIL pin nua ip é an Déanta a Berd 
Ap piubal 1 pcoiledanaib eile, 


\3,-.-Direct reference to previous or subsequent state — 
(a) Previous to incchtion :—mni Berd toynmste opt an 
tmúineAú aise nom 49 4 CLOS. 
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i Previous to comóblelion —ní bed An cence 
múince Ase Ap Ceatpamad Cun 4 'oeic. 
(b) Subsequent to inception :—-bderd topnuste ay an 
miinead Aige 4 F490 no1m 9.30. 
Subsequent to completion :—Derd an cenét 
múince aise udip an CliIns ful 4 rroipream-ne 
On Tco1L. 


Conditional and Eubjunetive :'— 
A.—Direct reference to action :— 
(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :—DA miinead ré an Saevits5 50 mat 
‘o fos luimeocsd na peotdsipti so fupupoa i. 
2°. Pass. and Aut. :—DA múincí so matt i 00 
fostumeori 5 fupupos 7. 


(b) Contemporancons :— 

I”. Aclive:—DA mbenad Sein As miinead, 7 
mire ann, 0’ éircrinn SO haipiesc teip an Sceacct. 

2°. Pass. :— Da mbead an Saedity 04 múineaó 
7 mé As oul ap peoit ov’ fostuimeocainn so 
fonnmay 1. 

3°. Aut. --DA mbeipí As múineaú na Saevitse 
- mé 45 OUL af TCO1L 00 bes’ 4 fán ofm mot. 


B. Direct reference to previous or suksequent state :— 
(a) Previous to inception — D& mbead copnuiste ar 
An mtinead aise aft 8.30 (ac ni paid) 00 bead cui 
mait foslumts as5am um 4 9. 
Previous to completion :—DA mbead An ceact 
múince aise 49,30 (a¢ ni paid) v0’ féaopainn é 
mear. 
(b) Subsequent to inception:—-0& mba nA bead 
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yo 06 cnuiSte An An miiinead aise ap 9.30 ni beinn 
deans 'oo n Ceact. 
Subsequent to completion :—-04 mba n& bead an 
ceact mince aise pom 10.30 00 seobvainn 
culo ‘oe, pé ’n-Eiqunn é. 


Imperative :—A.—Direct reference to action :— 


(a) Absolute :— 
I”. Active :—Mtimead pé an ceacc, nó éipigead 
ré ar. 
2°. Pass. and Aut. :—músncean an ceacc, nó ni 
cobanEoft 40n TUAPAaPTAL. 


(6) Contemporaneous :— 


o 


I” Active —bDíoó ré ay múinea ó nusip a Céisim- 

re irceac, nó ip 'oó ip meara. 

2°. Passive:—bi0d an Saeditsy vA miinend 
nuaip ó Céisim-re ipcesc, nó ni beaD Parts in 
in aon Con. 

3°. Aut. :—Diceap As miinead na Saevitse 
nusip ó Céisim-re iptesc, nó beifap 45 Seapdan 
man Seal sip. 


B.—-Direct reference to previous or subsequent state :— 
(a). Previous to inception :—n& biod topnuste ag 
An múineA Ó aise pioith 49 4 CLOS. 
Previous to completion :—N& bviod an ceacc 
múince aise pioim 4 IO. 
(2) Subsequent to inception :—bio0d copnugte An 
an miinead 454c Lesat-uaip ó CLUID TUL 4 OT1IOCEAD- 


(4. 
Subsequent to completion :—-Di0d an cence 
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mainte 454c pul 4 ‘OTIOCEAD-fA, NG 1f Ouic ir 
meas. 


Verbal Noun Forms :—A.—Direct reference to action :— 





a ( (a) pee 

fine Active — An Saevdity 00 múineAó in'otu. 
5 re iú Passive :— An Saediwrs 00 múineaó inp sac 
Pe Poort aft Furo na Tipe (see p. 152). 

08 8 | (b) Contemporaneous :— 

Ps = I”. Active :—00 Beart as miinead na Saevditse 
oo a nu4if, 4 tiocpard an cigipe. (The nuain clause 
ass will change according to the form of the intro- 
= Zn ductory verb). 

Bee 2°. Passive :—&n Sae'úits a bats DA miinend 7 
ae iu ' finn 4S ceacc ipteac. 

é L 

B.—Direct reference to previous cr subsequent state :— 


Opougtesp, ete.—(a) Previous to inception :—00 san 
Berit copnuiste ay an mainead arse poim 4g 4 
éLos. 

Previous to completion :'——Ó san An ceaét a 
Beit inúince aise pom 4. IO. 

(b) Subsequent to inception:—-00 bere copnuste 
An an múineAú arse noim 4 9 Clos, nd nd c100- 
faimiv in aon cor. 

Subsequent to completion :—-00 an ceact a bert 
múince aise noim 4 IO. 


Exereise LXXV. 
Active, Passive, Autonomous, and cA Constructions. 


1°. I will strike the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be dispersed. 
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2°. The veil of the Tabernacle was rent im two! from the top 
even to the bottom. 

3°. All this has been done? that the Scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled. 

4°. He laid it in his own new monument which he had hewed? 
out in a rock. 

5°. And Jesus coming spoke to them, saying :—-All power 
is given to Me in heaven and in earth. 

6°. The Sabbath was made for man and not men for the 
Sabbath. 

7°. No one putteth new wine into old bottles 3 otherwise4 
the wine will bursé® the bottles and both the wine will 
be spilled and the bottles will be lost. 

8°. All sins shall be forgiven to the sons of men,® and the 
blasphemies wherewith they shall blaspheme. 

g°. There is nothing hid which shall not be made manifest ;7 
neither was it made secret but that it may come 
abroad.® 

IO”. In what measuve® you shall mete it shall be measured 
tol® you again and more shall be given to you. 

sí”. He that believeth41 and is baptized" shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be condemned. 

I2”. On the eighth day they came to circumcise the child 
and they were about to call him by his father’s 
name, Zachary. 

13°. Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill 
shall be brought low and the crooked}? shall be made 
straight and the vouzh ways’ plain. 

I. “n-& 04 Curd. 2. TA construction. 3. Aptai leacain. 

4. nó má ... 5. Ome. 6. ón cine oaonna. 7. Cobain Cun 

roluir. 8. nocc. 9. Térhap. Io. Cun. 11, Future tense. 


I2. Sac cam. 13. Sac sapdb. 
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14°. Everyone that exalteth himself shall be kumbled ; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

15°. He shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be 
mocked,* and scourged and spit upon. 

16°. Six and forty vears was? this temple im building? , 
and wilt thou raise it up in three days ? 


I. Tapcupnisim. 2 Autonomous. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Repetition of words for sake of clearness. 


Modern Irish avoids all clumsy constructions which would 
at once obscure the sense and interfere with the harmonious 
flow of the language. Hence we find certain repetitions 
which are worthy of note :— 

(2) When the subject (of the principal or a subordinate 
clause) is somewhat complex, it is frequently put first 
in the sentence, and repeated afterwards (in prono- 
minal form) with the verb :—- 


MSF. 206.—An cé tmhaétnoéad ait ip oóic Lom 
So ocuisreoó re... 


(5) Both the verb and the subject (in pronominal form) 
are repeated, when a clause or phrase qualifying the 
subject intervenes— 

I”. Between a transitive verb and its object. 
2° Between an intransitive verb and the comple- 
ment of the predicate. 

I”. MSF. 28— Oo Gait an Fearn n-4 faith an Sunns no 
Laim aise DO CAIT SE é péin af Seatacdn a 04 Sttin 
an on mvoTAR. 

MSF 27.—0o0 tog on fea n-4 paib an sunna n-4 Láir 
alse 00 £ós ré An sunna Le poy. 

MSF. 208.—Tus an c-Ataip Séamup (an Candnac 
anoir) TUS SE vinnésp bpeas vpotsrseé 'oúinn. 


2°. MSF. 34.—Diod pé teadayt sd’ Feary 4 Caitnpesd 
tiom, DÍO SE asam omuié coir clare. 

Ser. 56€—Óí peabor 1 coinóe an bairce 4 bi as Coin 
'A 'obéanam, BI SE san ampap 00 pep reobona an 'ouine 
4 bead 45 oéanóm na h-aicpusge. 
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MSF. 50.—0i an clop 4 bi ap 45010 TIse nA Pcoite 
amac DÍ SE Lán ve Capaippeacaid móna. CLoc. 

MSF. 143.—04 éagmuip pin bi an Saetuinn a tavaptai 
DI SÍ an ditleacc. 

MSF. Iós.— Do Léim sac pasapc, fé man 4 CAIs 
ré, 00 LEIM SE puar apf an ároán. 

MSF. 210.—So paid an Ta4sonc papoipcte 4 bi anpo 1 
boonóirce Caipledin ua Liatain, SO RAID SE as out 
cun bói. 

MSF. 199.—0i na aoine 4 Proip an AIT nÓmainn 
VDIOD AR meisce ama ap an pparo. 


(c) When the subject consists of several nouns, one (or 


more) of which is qualified by a clause, the verb is 
repeated in the plural :—- 


MSF. 46.—O0’1mt1g “Micéat 7 Caitlin, 7 an méio 4 
bi beo ve’n Clann, O'IMTISESOVAR ap an mbotén. 
(An alternative device for avoiding clumsiness is to put 
the whole of the predicate together at the beginning, thus :-- 


OD'imtigesoan SS AN MOOTAN M. 4 C. ag etc.) 


(4) The verb (and preceding particle) are repeated, when 


its predicative complement, somewhat long and com- 
plex, intervenes before the object :— 


MSF. 170.—04 n-abjiainn-pe leir na feasiaid wo 4 


Cátns Cúsom an oroce wo 74 1Apard opm vert am’ 
Tciúncóin ota, OG N-ADRAIMNN ná réaorainn é... 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Miscellaneous. 


A.—-Feminine adjective not inflected in the dative singular : 
Feminine adjectives frequently resist inflexion in the dative 
singular, especially those in -a¢. In many cases the pheno- 
menon may be explained as coming under the phrase-noun 
principle (p. 159). 


7? 


Ni coil te nbupi n-ataip 474 inp nA FlLaitip So SCoilLrÍ 
'outne 'oe'n munneip DEAS pan (CS. 50). 


. OS réroeaó ré sae TAOVD (MSF. 3). Cf. recaob, etc. 


Vimipr as obsip Fan Lae ap an Bfeipm Des (MSF. 48). 
Ap an OTAOD coin o'n trpdrvo DEAS (MSF. 57). 

Bi ré in’ oróce OVO (MSF. 71). 

Apt néró Opeas LEATAN (MSF. 86). 


. Oeineann an cnucdn poitín mon 00'n inpe DEAS (MSF. 


127). 


. San Abainn MOR (MSF. 120). 


Op apdaro éisin TAIRDEAC 4 oéanam oen EM 
rin (MSF. 149). 


. Sacoir DACAKE (SS, 

. Leip an scainnc USTOH ASAE (Ser. Io). 
. Sa mipbaitc MOR ran (Ser. 66). 

14°. 
5" 


See Ex. a., p. 110 (S. 97). 
Tean ip ead Catal so GEIL rpeoir ano-món 415e a 
ppeataroesec SULTMAR (CD. 51). 


B.—Apposition. 
Apposition in Irish is either— 


1°. Logical, but not grammatical :—- 


(a) TA vpeit Tabpta air Ceana FEIN coirs nán cere . 
ré in ainm tic 06, AN T-AON Sein (CS, 230° 
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(6) Diomaip Tamatl matt as feiteath Leo a5 vopsr 
ciste an AtAp TOMAS MAC M115 (TITLE ONLY 
inflected). 

(c) leabain an Atop PEAOAR Ó laosaine, tartnvo 
PIWO At sited nA cputnne Liom (TITLE ONLY inflected). 

(2) So in the vocative:—a Atay PESOAR; A 
Ata SEAMUS. But—a Pewoapn ui Laosaine 
A Séamuir ui Ceattacdin. See 2°. c. below. 

(e) Ché imprde na Maisoine Muipe, MATAIN "DE 
(Ser. 4). 

(f) 1 n-éatmuir 1óreb 7 Muipe Maca (Ser. rr). 

or-—2°. Logical and grammatical :--- 

(a) D'é pin acain céite Cáibair, ARO-SATAIRT na 
busóna pan (CS 277). 

(0) D'fin é stay Tomap UT NUALLAIN (The usual 
construction). 

(c) So in vocative :—a Seáin U1 Súiltíobáin (usual). 

(4) Setantae macc Sualtaim atotmchomnicc-se, ocus 

(e)macc Dechtire Do FETHAR-SU (S.T. 4). 

Frequently in O.I.—after proleptic a :—a uathmaire. 
IND FIR (S.T.) ; a masse IN CHUIRP (Gl). 
(f) Corp Sant Anna MATHAR Muire (GM.-ZCP. m11.,14) 


C.—-Dative, Genitive or Locative form now used instead of 
old Nom.— 


Some reformers of Irish indulge in heroics occasionally 
about the corruption of Saedeats into Saevit5 (not to 
speak of Saotuinn !) forgetting (apparently) that the 
same thing has happened in hundreds of other words. 
It is inconsistent, not to say stupid, to be continually 
writing Saedeats, and allowing, at the same time, the 
dative form to serve, instead of the nominative, in dozens 
of other words. The following list will help the student 
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to realise how widely spread this change is, and when he 
remembers that the change in some cases had begun in 
the old Irish period, he will be content to accept these 
FACTS of language, and admit that there is nothing 
specially sacred about a Nom. case. The list of course 
is by no means complete :—- 


1°. Dative for older Nominative :'—uib Laogaipe (the 
name of the parish in which Ballingeary is situated) ; 
MR (the virgin soil; Lat. pura (adj.); old nom. úr); 
SAILS ; SCOIL; TAVAIRT (old nom. tabart); 
SADAIL (old nom. gabál) and so all verbals in -ai1; 
marvoin ; min (meal; Mid. L men) ; TRITR (cpiay) ; 
'OIS (as well as older crap = a pair); mumnnciR; 
TIR 10 (as well as nara) ; sometimes also CAR AO 
(as well as CARA) ; NAOMR (natura).; TOIL (O.I. tol) ; 
Middle I. Nar (nest) for O.I. net (mod. neao, nro); 
péin (as well as pian) ; PE1ST (as well as piarc) ; O18 
(virgin) as well as os ; RE1R (as well as pap) ; RIOSAM 
(as well as piosan) ; DAINRIOSAIN (also -an) [Here, 
however, we may have two original modes of declension] ; 
scéim (and peta); pepivinn (old nom. repiteann: 
Keating has both forms as vocative in the same poem) 
Seactin ain (septimana) ; Seonmói1 (for peanmorp 
(with assimilation), which again is for reammóin (with 
metathesis) from L. sermo); Sin (as well as rion); 
Sn 4C410 (Mid. I. snathat) ; cis (Munster ; O.I. tech) ; 
COIC, smoke (Mid. I. tutt) ; 1.41%, grave (Mid. I. uag) ; 
Sluis, gloss, commentary (O.I. gluas (s)) ; uair (O.T. 
uar, or; cf. po cé4'oÓ1R) ; 1A11N, cave (as well as uam) ; 
uaim, seam, sewing (ugaim, also uam) ; wittinn, elbow 
(also uitte) ; upeoro (O.1. erchdt) ; oRSd1n (O.T. orcun) ; 
TUART AN ; reircinc (with prothetic ¢- and suffixed-c ; 
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O.I. aicsiu, dat. aicsin); paotpoin; O.I. foisitin, d. 
foisitin ; suaip, danger ; earlier guar. 
. Genitive for old nom.—Sseoitse (Connaught) ; ordce 
(O.I. nom. adaig). : 

Locative now used as nom.—C10NN cSáite (Kinsale) 


D.—-Change in parts of speech :— 


T° 


In dealing with the development of so as a relative 

particle (pp. 109-III) we saw that both the prep. as and 
the conjunction 50 had some influence. Similarly the 
oblique relative a (ap) is in origin a demonstrative (san), 
just as the relative THAT and the conjunction THAT in 
English are connected with the demonstrative that. 
So negative “na’’ and comparative “ ná ” are trans- 
formed into the affirmative ‘na’ of Identification 
sentences (Type II. b). Shakespeare’s “ but me no buts” 
shows how far the process may go. In Irish there are 
some interesting cases of verbs becoming substantives 
(nouns or adjectives) :— 
. Téroin is now an adjective, but in origin it has been 
held to be the 3rd sing. present indic. pass. (prototonic 
form) of the verb ad- cota, éta he obtains. From this 
verb also comes the modern fésoaim (Mid. I. étaim) 
with prothetic ¢-. Corresponding to the negative state- 
ment ni étir (lit., it is not obtained) an affirmative state- 
ment was coined with the verb ir, viz. is étir (ip péroip), 
and étir (¢éro1) thus took up the functions of a sub- 
stantive. Thurneysen, however, has recently maintained 
that ¢éroip is to be referred rather to péroip, péropesc. 
Keating has cis péroesd Tréicneac (noisy, powerful) 
00 gaoit na n-dqvo (K.P. 553), Dineen has rpeitpeac, 
strong, stout. I can find no trace of pévopesc in the 
modern language. 
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2°. In a similar way the O.I. perfect passive of the verb 
ro fitir (modern feavap), namely, fess, became a noun 
or adjective, ni fess gave rise to ip fess (ir rear 00m, etc.) 
on the analogy of ni fiss : ip fiss, and so reap became a 
noun or adjective. 


3°. There was in O.I. a verb fo-fuapair, fépair (fo-od-ber) 
meaning he attacks, makes for. From this comes the 
modern verb fovraim, I begin, attack, meditate, happen 
by accident, etc. But, furthermore from saying 
'o'Fóbain DOM é 'óéanam (an impersonal use of the verb 
in the sense of “ I almost did it ”) we come to say also 
DA 'oóbain DOM é 'oéanam, where ont of the impersonal 
fFobain, preceded by oo we form a new substantive 
(adjective) ODODAIR. 

Words beginning with a vowel are liable to take on 
accretions from the previous word. Cf. the frequent 
occurrence of prothetic f-, ¢.g., puipeos, fate, fuap, 
Fall, paipneip, panaim, prapparg, etc., and the variation 
between p and ¢ in words like ppéam, fréam; paipce 
(parochia), parce; fill, pill, TILL; ppromsd, Fromad ; 
pailm, faitm (Oorinac na Foirme) ; Mid. 1. petarlaicc 
for older fetarlaic (vetere lege); pitibin: gitibin. Cf. 
also the confusion of initial n- with final -n of the article, 
in—uimin (number : = nuimip), ear (O.1. ness) eapcsro ; 
neapcoro (boil, sore; O.I. nescdit). 


áis)? 


E.—Some words in which Indo-Germanic “p” has been lost. 
I. -arc in immchomarc = questioning. Cf. L. posco 
“CTprk-sco; procus (suitor), precor — I pray. 
2. The prep. ap (in relative construction are -ara-; cf. 
Gall. Are-morici) Gr. mepi, etc. 
3. alc = joint. Cf. Gk. o1-rAdows, double. 
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4. -aon in fiopaon < tepono, fepno; cf. Eng. even 
(Pedersen). 

An-u1d (last year) ; Gk. mépuri, mépvor. 

4t=ford. Gk. wdros a trodden or beaten way ; L. pons. 
as-ren ; Gk. mépvpne 1 sell. 

all (rock ; aitt, Faill) ; tpalsos. Cf. Germ. Fels (rock), 
Eng. fell. 


cosa Den 


. aitipne (calf)<fpathre-nio. Root-pa=feed. L. pascor, 


pabulum (Z.C.P. VII, 2). 


. ait (fitting, desired) < tpak-li. (Cf. L. pango, pac- 


iscor). (Or possibly tad-li; cf. adas, comadas). 


. ata; L. pater. 
. céaco0a (plough); Gk.capmrés=bent. (I.G. pt >cht). 
. cpieabsp == wood-cock, barn-owl, patridge, barnacle ; 


immediately from }+Kreb-ro, but cf. L. crepo (screpo), 
(Marstr). 


. cot (sin, impediment, prohibition ; blood relationship) ; 


L. culpa. 


. caoq (berry) ; Gk. capris = fruit. 

. caozia (Sheep) ; L. caper. 

. €omnán (carran) ; L. carpo ; Gk. caprés. 

. €acc (O.1.) = a female slave ; L. capta. (pt > cht). 

. €nó; TKrapos; Eng. roof = hroof. 

. cuan (harbour) ; cf. Eng. haven ({Kopn-) ; Kjébenhavn. 
. cluain (meadow) < ftklopni—(Thurn.). 

. cam (crooked) ; Gk. xdwmrev — to bend, bow. 

. cúis (five). LG. penque; L. quinque; Gk. mévre; cf. 


L. pugnus (fist). 


. ead (in ne h-ead 7 pe h-aimpi f404), time, space ; 


tpedo-; Gk. wréSov ground, earth, land, soil. L. op- 
pid-um. Possibly the same root is to be found in 
1omad, tonao (in both of which the © was originally 
aspirated), 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33: 


34. 
35. 


36. 
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eanc = speckled; Gk. reoxvós. Unless it belongs to 
the root erc- (shining, radiant) found in ruainc, ou-aipe. 
Cf. L. arguo, argentum, argilla (white-clay). 

ad-ella (v.n. sdatt; cf. cadalt, o1alt, cf LL) <fpelna. 
Gk. wa&vapa pass. of rAvde, I bring near to ; L. appellere. 
“ Germanici triremis Chaucorum terram adpulit” (Tac. 
Ann, 2, 24). 

éiteac (falsehood) < fpeiti-ka (Marstr. Z.C.P. VII, 2). 
Pedersen, on the other hand, derives either from tr? 
epi-togh (tongid, he swears) comparing Gk. ém-opxéo 
(swear FALSELY); or 2° from I.G. feito- O.I. oeth, 
Eng. oath, comparing, for the change of meaning, the 
word tuge (used as vb. n. of tongid) which means 
etymologically “ lying.” 

éan (bird); tpet-no-; cf. L. peto, penna, petulans 
(diminutive). 

eitjie (= tail, end; lit. feather); tpet-rio. Cf. éan. 
ro (po, ré, Fá, £401) ; Gk. bro; Sk. upa. 

pop :—Gk. tbrep, L. super, Sk. upari. 312° fuaim 
< upo-vok-smen (Marstr.); L. vox. Cf. potpom, 
fotponn (po-topann). 

1t (101) (many) ; Gk. woddvs; Goth. filu. 

it (corn), 10¢lainn (haggard); Sk. pitus; L. pituita, 
phlegm ; a gummy exudation from trees. 

16 (drink) ; Sk. pibati ; L. bibit (for pibit). 

ip, ior (prep. and adv.—down) ; fpéd-su (If not from 
prep. in). 

O.I. iress, hiress. Still extant in the negative compound 
am-pap (doubt). Originally vb. n. of ar-sissedar. ir- 
is one of the stressed forms of the prep. ar (q.v.). For 
the meaning (faith) cf. Gk. émioraua = I know (Attic), 
believe (Herodotus). 
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. afl (tap, pap anian, 14néan, etc.); apparently a 


neuter -mo extension of the I.G. epi- found in Gk. emi. 


. 1475 ; piscis ? 
. Lan: Tplar— ; Eng. floor ; cf. Sc. G. blar. 
. tán :—Either from fplanus (level, with the wuneven- 


nesses filled up) directly, or a form of the root ple 
(L. plenus, Gk.Anjpns). 


. cum-att (handmaid ; lit. praegnans) -att<tpaln (cf. 40). 
. tion: plenus. 

. tám : palma (with lengthening). 

. teac ; cf. wad&, anything flat or broad : planus <placnus. 
. tuam: pilot ; Root fpleu — sail. Gk. mréx, mAcúcoma. 
. Lucca (boat) ; cf. Eng. sloop ? 

. mot: Gk. woAmú (song) dancing to music; Melpomene. 
. neacc (niece) ; L. neptis. 

. ma: L. nepos. 

. ofc: L. porcus. ; 

. Of, wap foup-su (usécap foup-tero ; tuar, pus, anuar) 3 


Goth. iup = upwards (Pedersen). Thurn. on the other 
hand sees -ks in the r of ór, comparing uaccay and 
the Gall. Uxellodunum (Hightown). 


. peo (frost) ; L. pru-ina. 

. prep. pe: cf. L. prin-cipium ; Gk. piv. 

. jaar: L. primus < fpris-mos, mam < ftprisam-. 

. pait-neac (fern): tprati-. 

. áic : Tpothni ; Sk. pathas — place (Pedersen). 

. puan: L. somnus < sopnos ftsvepnos. Cf. L. sopor; 


Gk. émvos (with labial infection from or the lost 
digamma? Or v represents an ablaut grade of ve-). 


. peat (sickle); L. sarpo; Gk. 4opsn, kind of falcon; 


sickle, scimitar. 


. peact : septem : érrd 
. pao: Tsapero- ; L. sapio. 
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. O.1. soud, in íompó'ó, tionncos :—Root svap, sup; 


cf. Lat. dis-s1p-are. 


. ppon: Root pster? L. sternuo. 
. pine (teat, nipple, pap) ; aspirated in O.I. bo tri-phne 


(cow, with udder of three teats). Lithuanian spenys. 


. rep, feiptrd (now = heel; orig. = ankle) aspirated 


in dual (O.I.) dí pherid ; Gk. odupéy = ankle. 


. O.L selg (spleen) ; Gk. omdqnv, orddyxyva. Mod. I. peats. 
. te (warm ; O.I. tee): L. tepent-es. 

. tan (time ; but compare Eng. then) ; L. tem-pus. 

. tutte (flood) : < to-li-n (Root ple). 

. dileann, Dilinn, vile :—di-li-n (Root ple). 

. an: L. purus. 

. utaro : cf. Gk. widcyyes (curled hair). So utéa (beard) ; 


utsro (ul-fo0s = long-bearded ?). 


. uppa: prep. ap-+root of L. postis (Pedersen). 
. occ : < tprptu: Gk. mpémw (Pedersen). But Marstr. 


(Z.C.P. VII, 2, 361) derives from rkta, a weak form of 
the root in ru-aince, ouaipe (also fo-piea, 00-164). 


fonn : Tparsna ; L. pars. 
. po: L. pro. 
. en=water; englas (milk and water) < Tpino (cf. ib 


L. bibo) (Z.C.P. II, 306). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Word-formation. 


A.—Verbal Nouns — 
-o stems :—-curioac, cuimpesc, (cuibpeac), corc, fotac 


bus 


o 


. 10- 


(po-Laigim), tutans (putas) cómnmaCc (oo-Íor-maig), 
caronn, catanc (act of driving, barking at, etc., 
do-seinn), sdall, TAOALL, OIALL, THIALL (the last four 
from the root ell-, cf. Lat. appellere = to come to 
land (Tacitus). 

Notice that in cúm'oac, curbpeac, folac, cTopmac, 
the final -ae is not a suffix but part of the verbal 
root itself. 
stems :—cf. Latin gaudium rude (tsodium from 
the o grade of the root -sed, Lat. sedere ; solium. 
For the interchange of 1 and d cf. old Latin impel- 
imentum for impedimentum ; lacrima for the older 
dacrima, Gk. óáxpu, I. dér, oeon; lingua, Ir. ceansa 
(for oeansa) ; Ir. curteaccain for curoeaccain ; cf. 
cerom (plague) for oerom (Root ded- — evanescere, 
tabescere). : 

éinse, eireipige ; easna (no longer a verbal noun ; 


wisdom); freasya (frith-gaire) ; robs (fubae from 


fo-ben) ; tuise; carve (torbe from torban, do- 
rorban); cuite (do-lin). fobs, caibe, cule no 
longer verbal nouns. 


3°. ia- stems :—clatde, surde, ite, plise (no longer verbal). 


Cf. L. invid-ia. 


4°. Different stems but with -t (th, 0, or 0, or?) ending in 


modern Irish :—beic (buith), bneit, veannacc, 
matvacc (no longer verbal), bhac (mrath from mairnid, 
betrays) cteit (later ceitc), odtpacc (no longer 
verbal), 'oeammaeo, formad (root men- in L. mens, 
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E. mind) vouge (ouseao where th in unstressed 
syllable has become on. In 'oeamma4o, fopman, 
final c has been eclipsed by preceding -n). fiapnaróe 
(early I. iarfaigid, from {-sagitus) astcuinse, 
atcuingrd ; tesct, pat (no longer verbal). 

The verbal noun form is (frequently) different in 
compounds as compared with the simple noun. E.g., 
breit, but in compounds bert :—cabaiic, abaiic 
(O.L epert) 100bainc ; béim, but in compounds 
-be, -b4e,—poba (0.1. fubae) caipbe (0.1. torbe). 

‘5°. -tu suffix :—-mear, flor, corméao. Sometimes the old 
verb has become obsolete, and a new verb has been 
formed from the old verbal noun, e.g., meapaim, 
coméaovaim ; SO Léimim side by side with the older 
tingim ; céimnigim as compared with clder cinsim 
(obs.). 

6°. With -tiu suffix in old nom. :—oioean, 'of'oin (protection. 
O.I. ditiu) forgoe (patience. O.I. foditiu), feipein, 
Feipeinc (faicpin, fatcpinc) O.I. aicsiu (fad-ces-tio). 
In faoipoin (0.1. féisitiu, from fo-sissedar), we have 
analogy, on the model of foditiu, airitiu, etc. The 
old dative is frequently used in the modern language 
as nominative—a thing not unknown in the Old Irish 
period—e.g., tabairt, gabáil instead of tabart, gabal. 
In feipcinc we have the old dative, with prothetic r-, 
change of ai to ei, metathesis of r and c, and the 
addition of a final -t. For the change from au to ei, 
cf. mac, gen. mic for earlier meic, maic. In speech 
one frequently hears ficiim (not peicim). 

7°. With mu- suffix (masc.):—sniom, 'oéanam, fosnarh 
cornarm (now frequently corainc), rniom. But 
impeapdn (from same root. The earlier form was 
imbressan. The a has been lengthened on the 
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analogy of diminutives in -4n). Tuitleamh, caipire 
(loyalty, for earlier tairissem). 

8°. With ma- suffix (fem.) :—cperoeam (no longer verbal ; 
cpleroeamainc is used instead) ; maordeath, agallam. 
cperoeam and maotóeam are now masculine. 

9°. With mn- smen- suffix :—béim, céim opéim (opuns-), 
téim, péim, fogluim, cuicim (O.1. tothaim), sainm. 
Notice that béim, céim, néim are no longer verbals. 
Also that, as in the case of bpeit, the verbals béim, 
seipm take a different form in compounds :—fobs 
(O.I. fubae), frneasnsa, caps, fFOSp4, asya (also 
Freaspao, freasaipic, etc.) ; narvdm (now pnarom) 
from nare- ; reinnm ; marom (this last on the analogy 
of navom). aim occurs in the compound cogaipm 
== summoning, invitation, etc. 

ro°. With suffix -ni, (fem.) :--buain (bong-) (now frequently 
buainc, and by confusion with verb bain, bainc) ; 
áin (root ag- to drive) cain 1om4tn(c), -cTromain(c), 
comain(c). 

11°. Miscellaneous :—atcpam ; anacal, adnacat (suffix lo- ?) 
sabóil (suffix -dla) sein, peic, cneic (these two on 
the model of ioc), éipic (from meic) teanarnain(c) 
(early lenamon), ronamain(c) (Mid. I. anad) teagan, 
réacain(t), ut, TImtipeaéc (from root reth- with 
ending modelled on ceaec). Other forms of the 
noun corresponding to “é are :—z°. ress, seen in 
Mid. I. esraiss = way, passage; 2° rithin in 
fotin, help. Toga (or used formally as verbal 
cosa), poga (both from root gus-; cf. Augustus 
(Avi-gustus), Eng. cost); pepiteann (repibinn) 
téigeann, aifpeann (from Latin gerundial forms) ; 
irneann (earlier iffern) on the analogy of these; 


12°, 


17”. 


‘ 
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céaval, foipceaoat (suffix -tlo). Many of the above 
are no longer used as verbals. 

Sometimes the verbal noun is from a different root to 
that of the verb :—E.g. gal is used as the vb. noun 
of the old verb: fichid = fights. With sat cf. Gk. 
xoMm and with ficnro, Latin vi-n-co. Sat survives 
in certain compounds :—-oiogat, cogatl, fogait, 
foslurve ; aft posait=outlawed ; easat (ek + gal) 
fiongat (murder of a tribesman < fine) ; reanc used 
as verbal to caatd (obs. or nearly so); 6t: 1610 
(obs.—c.f. L. bibo, for pibo). A new verb 6taim 
is now used. Similarly the verbs corresponding to 
carobre (O.I. taidbsiu) apnéip, faipnéip (0.1. 
aisndis), pcéat (ad-fét) are now obsolete, and these 
nouns are no longer VERBALS. A new verb aipnéipim 
has been formed from the verbal noun aipnéiy. 


. +40 (atus) :—molad, bustad, etc. 
- gad, igad for verbs in wg, 1§ :--beannagad, 


ipluuugad. 


. “ACT? E1pTeacTt. 


buactaine, saipeactainc, maipeaccaint. These seem to 
be modelled on the old dat. sing. of mattacc, 
beannset, VIZ. matllactain, bveannactain (O.1. 
bendachtin, maldachtin) with the addition of a 
final-c. So atnuacaine, attbevdcaintc. 


Intensive or iterative forms in -úcán (from verbals in 
-ugad, 1uga0) and -acán (from others) :—ceirciúcán, 
rsnúoúcán, oLLmúcán, cpuinniacdn, frapparoedcsn, 
Luigeacin, seappacdn. These may have originated 
with dinainutives from verbals in -ac like camoac, 
cumoacan. The transition from the diminutive to 
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the iterative and intensive meaning is easy enough 
The “ petty” questioner is generally insistent. 
18°, -tin, tain -—porutin (pop<potpeth) ; peaptain (pour 
<peapaim ; then downpour, vain). 
19°. -§4l, -Sail, -uiol:—purpuiot, fesogait, opiecgait, 
snúrsait (quiet lowing), etc. 


B.—Composition :— 
1°. First element a noun, second element adjective :— 
folc-burve, uct-teatan. When an apj. is made 

up of a noun and an adj. the adjective must come 
second. If, however, the compound is a noun, the 
adj. may come first: món-éúmacc, mop-tuse ; but 
as an ad}. tuacmap, Ló$mar (the termination -thap 
is in origin the adj. mop). Words like fionn-vapps 
are really nouns, whereas báinm-fíonn is an adiective. 
Notice that the initial consonant of the second 
element is aspirated. This is because the STEM of 
the first element is used ; where these stems ended 
in a consonant -o was added or, in some cases, sub- 
stituted (e.g., tegtac < ttego-slogus) ; aspiration in 
Irish shows this; in Gallic words the vowel appears, 
e.g., Ir. eacpad, Gall. Epo-redia, Dago-(Ir. oeag-)- 
vassus, Dumno-rix, Vergo- bretus (name of magistrate 
amongst the /Edui, and — cuius iudicium efficax 
est. Vergo- = reaps, Bitu- (Ir. vit, cf. vié-beo) 
riges. Cf. Gk. povo-yevns only-begotten. Gall. Cingeto- 
rix, Carent-o-magus. 

2°. First element a noun, second also a noun :— 

colm (-n stem)—-caimpeugsad (earthquake) : muin 

(-i stem)—tpan (sea-raven) ; ms (g stem)—teac ; 
teas (-s stem)—tac (and element, = poe piuas; 
when the vowel is shortened (through loss of stress) 


6°. 
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final gh broad becomes ch) : pio'ó-éac (lit. wood-cat, 
i.e., mouse-trap) ; 1004t-adptad (idolatry); manec- 
fluss (cavalcade) ; opratap-cat (battle of words) ; 
'oún-magmba'ó (homicide; the first element is equivalent 
to 'ouine) ; ban-capa (ban is the composition form 
of bean), bvainpiogain, cpobsns = bunch, cluster 
(quantity held in hand) (also cpobsings) < cpob= 
claw, the hand from wrist to fingers,+ans (cf. Gk. 
dyyos, pail, bowl, bucket—Z.C.P. VII. 2, 397). 


. Ist element an adj., second a noun :— 


ámo-ní, CEAPT-LAp, CUsO-CAfp, DeEAS-Ouine, Opioc- 
teansabalaroe, peanatarpt, nua-pradnaipe (all nouns). 
Ist element an adj., second also an adj. — 
uUILeCUMsCTSE, GEAS-OLAPTs, Oploc-fusoyziac, 
ouvslay, Flonn-pusad. 


. Ist element an adj., 2nd a verb :— 


céao-cuin, utle-maipd. 
ist element an indeclinable particle (other than a pre- 
position), 2nd element a noun :—It is worthy of 
note that when an ADJ. is made up of an indeclinable 
particle and a noun, the adj. becomes an -i stem 
in Irish (as in Gk. and Latin) though the noun was 
an -o or a- stem :—E.g., ronaine (So+ neat) énipc 
(O.I. < ess nert) parovip (So + adbap) ; -oarddin 
(oo + 4056440 ; tonnuacaip (in + nuacan) > 'oeróúin 
(fitting 01+ ait béayi, i.e. without reproach) ; putain -= 
everlasting (ro + can) ; o1oipic, = illustrious (ar + 
dearc). The change takes place also sometimes 
when the resulting compound is a NOUN :—veogaip 
=a diphthong (ve, composition form of 06, 04+ 
roger), nein (in + ceann), Orapmuro (01 + forma) 
But on the other hand vo¢ap, rocapn; foitin = 
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shelter, may be from ro+rion. Cf. the Latin adjec- 
tives imbellis, imberbis, inermis, exsomnis, exanimis, 
bicornis, multiformis, etc. (from o- u- and a- stems). 
With u, 10, 14 stems the phenomenon is not so general. 
Jonnpaic (worthy) is probably from in+ peice (sell) ; 
foilbip, and ‘ooitbip come probably from Labna 
(Labaip, speak). 

Further exx. of indeclinable particle + noun :— 

The Indo-Germanic negative particle 0 (appearing 
in Latin as in, in Gk. as a- in Teutonic languages as 
un-) becomes in Irish 

(a) 1n- before 0, 5 :—in'otise, ionsnad (in--snác). 

(5) en- before ct, c:—éascóif, Easpamtacc (i.e. 
en + coramuacc). 

(c) an- before vowels, labials, and other explosives 
than those mentioned in (a) and (b)); atneotar, 
ainbfiop, ainmine; an- irregularly before c in 
aincperoedamn. 

The neg. particle am—in ampar (am-+iperr, faith). 
aimpvo (barren) < Early 1. birit == a sow. SK. 
bharanti — bearing ; Root-bher. 

The neg. particle vi—in. vityteab (crea == Eng. 
thorp, O.H.G. Dorf, village). 

The neg. particle mi—in mi-pdpam, etc. 

The neg. particle oo—in 'oombuar, 'ooéasn (aspir- 
ating, on analogy of ro-). 

The neg. particle neam—in neam-aine, neath- 
óLaTrcocc. 


Ist element indeclinable particle, and an adj. — 


éascop (en + coirm) ; annpa (difficult ; an + asse, 
easy). From this word comes annr4cc = love, 
affection ; cf. the change of meaning in meapa, in— 
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ir mesa liom Seán nd Séamar ; tn'oe4snb ; éa'ocnom ; 
éappamait (en + copmait). Superlative particle an 
(ana-) in—ana-mait, etc. ; aindpropac, In ruaim 
(well-known, illustrious) we have the change from 
an o- to an i- stem, though the last element is an 
adjective, not a noun: (fsu-aith-gnath) 'oomaró, 
fopiard may be from either péro, or the noun RAT. 
neampuimeamail, mi-pdapta, amulcsc. 
8°. First element preposition, second element noun, adj., 
pronoun, or verb :'— 
(a) The preposition ad (Latin ad) :— 
1° Before vowels and old u > AO:— 
AONACAL (AO 4 Anacul) ; cardbre (with initial to-) (from 
do-adbat). 
2°. Is assimilated to t, d, c, g, b, m, and s :—aitpead 
(ad+cpead ; the a is lengthened because of the noun 
Ait). Aowgim (ad+o6ga1m ?) ; aicrín (mod. peicrin 
reifcinc = tad-ces-tio asattam  (ad-gladathar). 
aio10 ripe (O.1. abaig from bo(n)s-). Amur (ad--mess). 
Hence verb aimpigim ; acd (root sta). 
3° Before 1, r, n it becomes 4:—-Ait (<ad-li; cf. 
adas, comadas O.I.). mam (ad + riom), ainpro (ad + 
ness + id). 
4°. Before the prep. od (syncopated) it became aud, 
ed, id, and in mad. Irish, io, i'ó :—iodbarpic, TPObITT 
(ad + od + beir). i 
(b) The preposition ap (ep, ip, arp, up, ort, tin) '—(cf. L. 
AR-biter, agi-ER). Orproigic (oimóeinc,oimóea4nc) pron. 
uimmc in South Munster ; upnaige, upnargte. (Also 
ap-; from ar-ini-guide); syncopated in aicise 
(ad-eir-rige) ; aptavbpa, úntán, ultam (O.I. erlam, 
irlam ; Sc. G. trlaim, expert. Cf. Gall. Aremorici 
people living before the sea; Are - brig - nu-s 
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(village) lying on a hill (brig = O.I. om (gen. bpex) 
— hill). i 
(c) ait,-avd i—-aitne ; aitears (aithe+sc< Root-seg Thurn. 
I, 453); attpige, ctataoit. So atcuinge, t-é, 
aitbuaoain (the New Year). Cf. Latin at,=but. In 
modern Irish three meanings are distinguishable :— 
1°, iterative :—aitbeovaim, sit- 
opipim. 
2°., negative :—-a1t¢peroeath = 
apostacy. 
3°. back :—aitiompait, aitbéim. 
(4) cea'o (O.I. ceta-, cita- cét-). Only in céaopard (sense) 
from cét+buith. In W. Cornish, and Breton it 
means ‘with’ and is probably the same as the Gk. 
xará ({Knta). Thurn. I, 455. 
(4) com Latin (cum, con-) :— 
1°. Before vowels and 1, n, r:—c6th :—eómainte, 
coitoesct, cémtionad. In comnapo, cómnaoir, 
the nasal m causes insertion of n-before vowel. 
. Before i, e or u, sometimes cum —ctimpanad 
(com-+wo) cuimpeac. 
3°. Before d, g, written con, but with 5 = cons :— 
consnam (com+sniom) consabait (coinneáil) ; 
coinoeats (contention, comparison). But 
cómhsan. 
4°. Eclipses t, c and > co'o- cog- :—eco'ot4' (Tcon- 
tulud). (In speech of course the d is assimilated 
to 1) ; cosan (con + cop) cosa (con + cat). 
5°. Before s>co (with original doubling of s) cornam 
(com + rniom) coprhait (com + samail). 
6°. Before old v the m of com disappears in :—vo 
euaro (cum-ved). Similarly before m in cuimin 
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(com-men). On the other hand cumars (cum+ 
mearps), curmit (com+meit). 

7°. In other cases before v, the m becomes v and the 
resultant is b :—cubur (tcum-+vVissus), cosuabar, 
cubard (mod. cube) fcom-+fid = a letter of the 
alphabet) ; cf. cuibear, cuibearac, for earlier 
cuib'óeaf, etc. ; coibce (com fracas) = hire, debt, 
dowry. Coibuise (com + fo + turge), coibnear 
(com+fine+ar) coibnearca. But cf. coimneara 
(next) and O.I. com-nessam. Coimeareap (com+ 
fearcat = vesper). 

8°. In borrowed words coin- often represents Latin 
con- and eclipses ¢: coinbtto¢c (con-flictus), 
cointinn (con-tentio). Cotnprap (conscience ; cf. 
cubs, Copuabarp). 


9”. Before i m disappears in cuins, coinsiq, if these 
are to be derived from com-+iung (Lat. jungo, 
jugum). 

to°. In later compounds the ante-vocalic form com is 


used before all consonants and aspirates on the 
analogy of pem- pemi- (péath-) :-—com-tiondt, 
com-gluaipeact, com-motaim, com ónúsaó. In 
comb41d and its compounds the m and b are both 
unaspirated. In cumaoin the two m's apparently 
give an unaspirated m. 

(f) “oi, oe :—-(Latin de}. 

I”. Befure most consonants, and vowels—o1 :—viog- 
Dáil, Vitpeab, Oipedd ; O1ALL, Oi-d1pmhe (innumer- 
able). 

2°, Before ¢ broad, po, and possibly b (broad)—ve- :— 
roeacop (O.1. de-chor) 'oeafmao (tde-ro-ment), 
oeab/oró (de-buith). In 'oéanam there is com- 
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pensatory lengthening. So vivean (O.I. dítiu 
from di-4tiu). 

3°. Before po-2 ou in vatpacc; cundubart (com-di- 
fo-bert) doubt, now conncabainc = danger. 

4°. Before old v in other cases, o1 and oe appear: 
O.L. diad and dead = end; cf. veo, fA Deore ; 
mod, I. 'oéróeanac, inoiard. Welsh—diwedd. 

5°. Before it appears both as ve and 01 (oí ?) — 
in-oegard, invigard (de-saigid). The latter pos- 
sibly on the analogy of imo1ad (from ‘oad the 
end; mod. inoiwt1d). ‘oe is the form to be ex- 
pected on account of the a in saigid. 


-(g) eaccan i—-eactpannse ; eactya (expedition, adventure). 
Cf. L. extra. 


(A) ess, as (L. ex) — 

I”. Before vowels, and c, t, s,—ear, eir '—earonóif; 
eipeipge, eapcatta, Cearcuis (to-ess-ta), earLán. 
Sometimes aip—atreipge. Here possibly owing to 
wrong connection with the ar cf tan n-air, 
airnéir (OI. aisndis < as-ind-fét). 
3°. Before 1, m, n, r, é appears :—éato0 (ess-lud ; 

cf. Gk. #-AvO-ov, €-Aev-copat), éimc, éimim (éimisim), 

I refuse (cf. early I. for-émid = he cannot), 

énipic (ess--nert). Mod. inipce (weakness (Anal. 

of INERTIA? 
4°. Before b, g, dit occurs in the form ek- (with -s lost) 

and the k assimilates :— abain (O.1. epir << ek + 

Deir) easat (ek-+gal: cf. wiogat, Togsait, fosart) 

etrocht (shining). 
5°. Later on we find ess- (instead of this ek-), in mod. I. 

ear :'—earba (ess + bae = good), tearpac (with 
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to-). The modern Irish abvam for O.I. epir is due 
to confusion between As and a», or to phonetic 
development from s+d (infixed pronoun). Cf. 
neao (O.1. net) < ni-zd-os (root sep) L. nidus 

Taos (Tasgus). 
(t). san (O.1. cen) :—ceana, ceanntap (=the district on thes 
side, as opposed to attcam). The original meaning was 
“on this side.” Cf. L. cis, citra; Gk. é«et; Irish 


bith cé = this world_here. 
() rois, evoap :—(L. inter) :—eaoapgurve, roipmeadonae | 


Oavosoin (Thursday < (eapoay 04 done ?). This 
preposition aspirates on the analogy of Ar. In 
Dayvoaorn (if the derivation be correct), the second 'o is 
assimilated to the first (i.e., the aspiration is removed). 

(m) pia :—(Root veid, vid. L. video. E. wit, Germ. 
weiss ; cf. peavoap prop, p4o1 (so+uid-s), 'oaor (do+ 
uids), 6inmro (cf. un-wit-ting) ; a1mvo may be a partic- 
ipial form like vivo. fiaónuire (directly from the 
noun fisadu (gen. fiadan)). 

(n) ro (Gk. óró; L. sub) :—(For to-fo- see p. 263 and for 
de-f¢o p. 258.) 

I” Before consonants :—fo, fu ró (with compensatory 
lengthening) :—roigve (patience ; O.I. foditiu = 
suffering). The Munster form forone probably 
goes back to the dative (O.I.) foditin; fognam 
(po + sniom), foganca. In Ulster paroeap we 
have a, (< O.I. fo-d-fera). Mid.I. faba 4 ruba = 
hewing and kilkng. 

2° Before 0, a>fo, fus, £4 :--FÓSn4 (fo+o0+5,a171e) 
ruarna' = tumult (fo-od-ess-anad) pasaim (rot 
so + gabaim); robaip (fo-o-beir); ba ÓÓbain 
(o’fobam)—(see p. 243). In Mod. I. this prep, 
takes the forms: £6, ré, £4, F401. 
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(o) pon (L. super, Gk. imép) :—popmao, rosnftór; Fonáit 
(putáin, with metathesis) ; sometimes lengthened— 
roipceann, FORLAMAP, FOpNedfiT. 
(p) rm (Root vrt of L. verto, vorsus) :— 
1°; Before vowels ppt :—pfting = return track ; 
bean ffíoCcáitce (nurse). 

2°. Before consonants :—-the th of ech assimilates :'— 
freasps (pricn-saine; e for 1 in first syllable 
because of a following a, or 0. Cf. peas; vir(os) ; 
opesc: tdrka, tdrika; cf. Gk. €paxov (with 1). 
Other grades in dépxopa: and déd0pxa. feadd : Vidua ; 
oes (gen. of bri hill) <brigos ; neao (O.1. net < 
tni-zd-os; L. nidus, E. nest); pears (fsit-ko-s ; 
L. sitis thirst) ; pneacca (beside old verb snigio = 
L. ninguit), bit (but gen. veata, O.1. betho). 


3°. Later compounds show ft before consonants, 
aspirating on the model of att :—fyut-buatad 
(re-percussion) pmiocnam (care, diligence) — O.I. 
frithgnam<sniom; for meaning cf. Lat. of 
ficium (facio). In the modern Irish form the th 
of ¢pith has become h- and unvoiced the gh of sniom ; 
frioc- instead of pmúíoc- possibly on the analogy 
of cpio¢nameit WHICH HAS THE SAME MEANING 
as the adj. form fpiocnamait ; fpit-téiseam = 
reperusal. The Connaught fpeipin instead of 
fur tin is on the analogy of teip pin. 

(7) 14, 147m :—pfrappu1g (with prothetic f-, metathesis of 
p and ¢, and assimilation to verbs in -wx:< tiar-fo- 
gaig) ; 1ptap (aspiration on analogy of orptear). 
This preposition seems to be formed, by means of a 
suffix in r-, from the LG. tepi (Gk. éi) which in I, 
would give e1 (with loss of p) é, 14 (Thurn. I, 468). 
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(s) imbi, im — 

I”. Before vowels, and f€ 1m, 10m — 1measla, 
impeimpe, impespan (Earlier imbressan ; 4 leng- 
thened on analogy of diminutive -4n), iomáin 
(fim-ag-ni-), timceatt (with co-). 

2° Before ~ >imp:—iompoo (fimbi-soud), impive 
(fimbi-guive). But later impeape, impniorn. 

3° Before other consonants im (aspirating) :—imteacc, 
imvdesigad, 1 n-1migeéin (a contamination of in 
imééin and scéin). 

Three meanings in modern Irish :— 

I”. intensive :—imveartsaim (revile) ; imeastaigim == 
terrify ; imcisim, romeup. 

2°, mutuality :—iomagattath, 1ombuaitim. 

3°. literally (round about) :—ciméeatt, 10min. 

(t) in (In composition it has three forms in, en, and ini 
(Gk. evé) and a fourth form ino is probably identical 
with the old Latin preposition endo, indu, seen in 
ind-uere). 

I”. en, which becomes é before c, c :—éipteact (O.1. 
étsecht) fésoaim, rérom (0.1. étir<ad-cota— 
enta). But see p. 242; ‘oéicpin (fdo-en-ci). In 
TEATS, Ca5ap, easna the e is short, irregularly. 

°, ind :—cionnrenaim. The d appears in the O.I. 

perfect tindarscan (to-ind-ro-scan) ; 1onntarmait, 
similitude (ind-samail) ; cionncoo (to+ind+ 
soud; cf. 10mpod), cionnturgim; 10nnpsd 
(attack. O.I. ind-red; root “reth,” run); 
indarpe, mod. 1onnapva(0). 

3°. in-before vowels and many consonants :—infiticad, 
Inid (L. initium) tnipte (humility) cinpeao (aspira- 
tion (to-in-fed (Svet)) ; imbeap (estuary). 
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o 


4°. ini:—apnuige, upnurgte (< er-ini-gude: mod. 


gurde) ingean ; Ogham inigena 


(4) íor :-—ioécan (probably on analogy of uaccap) ; ipeat. 


Pedersen derives it from fpéd-su. It is possibly a 
genitive from the base of the preposition in; cf. acc; 
Gk. ekrés. Cf. L. in-tus ab-s. Adverbial in f-ior, 
t-ior, an-ior. 


(v) ó, úa and od, usd — 


I”, 100baipic, vOb1pT (ad-od-ber) ; ciomar (di-ud-mess), 
cúm'oac (com-ud-ding). 
2”. After fo, flo, to > £6, nó, có '—póstaA (po-o'o- 
Baie) TORAIL (cO-0'0-Fab4il). 
In covap (to-od-ber) and corse (co-o'o-siag) 
we have short o. 
3°. Before 1, n2 ó. ua:—cionot (do-in-é-la). 
Cf. Latin Au-fero. 


(w) ór :—wuaccap (cf. Gall. Uxello-dunum, i.e., Hightown. 


L. auxilium, Gk. atédve). We have it adverbially in 
T-u4T, t-usp, an-uar. Pedersen derives it from toup- 
su and uaécap from toup-tero- (I.G. pt > cht). Goth. 
iup = upwards. 


(x) ne- (before) :—éam-focal, péarh-purdiugad (prepo- 


sition) ; cf. Lat. prae, pri-mus, prin-cipium ; Gk. mpi. 


(y) po- (L. pro). In Mod. Irish the o is long, in its ad- 


verbial use with adjectives :—po-mait, po-fuap. It 
combines initially with only a few verbs—-paiv, pus, 
f4inis, pinne, pIsim, noicim (ro-saigim) (now usually 
Phroicim, pporpim) suce (in- so múccií, but mostly without 
the no- now, as so nurse (as far as). In most cases 
it is joined to a preceding particle--so, ni, muna, etc. 
Preceded by de > veapit—veapmao and veapnman. 
We have it in poga (choice) pabad (robud < ro+4 bud; 
cf. Gk. v-v-6-dvoua:) == warning. 
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(2) reac :—reacaromm (present, bestow) ; peacanad NooLlas 
=A Christmas box. Formed apparently from the 
prep. pron. peacao = past you (2nd sing.) ; cf. L. secus. 
(7) Tap, 'oan :—coitmmearc ; Taipmeteset (obs.). 
(&) to (pretonic 00) :— 
1°. Before consonants, mostly co, (cu), co (with 
compensatory lengthening) :—ciuicim (O.L. 
tothaim) comap. Reduced to ci (with compen- 
satory lengthening) in cigeacc (on analogy of 
aipim, teacc. In OI. it was curdeacc (tuidecht) 
with 'ó instead of th. 

2° ts, T4—Cabasip, cánLa (on analogy of -tarat, and 
because of loss of a in do-rala : -tarla (In O.I. the 
Ist a was short. 


3°. te—in cteitsim (do-téis) possibly from to-en- 
téis > teillgim. Thur. I, 48r. 
4°. c—in Connaught form ciubpav, on the model of 


the old reduplicated future with i in reduplicating 
syllable. 

5°. Before vowels :—t- (except before oo- > có, tua, 
COEAIL) -—cigIm, cuisim, tugap, cimceatt (i be- 
cause of position before mbé). 

6° co before for, od, fo:—copmac (to-for-mag) 
cósaim (to-od-). 

(q) cné i—cynatt. Cf. adatt, tadatt, o1alt. 


The following prepositions are not used in Composition :— 
ax (except with pronouns), amat (except with 3rd s. pronoun 
in arta), te (except with pronouns), so (to) (except with 
pronouns), reac (with perhaps cne exception), ot. The 
following only rarely :—f1ad, ron, eactap, céa’0, San (only 
in ceanntap, Ceana), 1p, ip, Of, Taz, TPE (except with 
pronouns). 
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The following are preserved ONLY in Composition :—o®9, 
AIT, 1ND, OD, FIAV, EACTAP, Cé&o, if, no, FOP, COM (as prep.), 
except in such expressions as so n-iomao péao (L.0.). Seac 
(outside composition) is generally followed by ip (asur) ; te, 
occurs, outside composition, in the form noim, and (as an 
adverb) in the form sath. 1m, outside compounds, takes 
the form um (probably through loss of stress in such forms 
as umam-ps). The modern preposition cum, ¢un (earlier 
dochum, is a noun < +Kudsmen ; L. cacumen; or, according 
to. the latest derivation < toi¢im) is used separately with 
nouns ; the prepositional pronouns with which it is usually 
associated (cugam, etc.) are originally formed from co, so 
(= to). 


C. Suffixes. 
I. Nominal Suffixes. 
(a) Verbal Nouns. These have been already dealt with 

(pp. 248-252). 

(>) From Adjectives :— 

I” -e (Old -ia. Cf. L. sapient-ia) faire (now = 
welcome ; originally = joy, from pait1 = joyous) 
fusipe, puatatse. Sometimes -i in Mod. I. for 
earlier -e. E.g., minici(ge) for mid. I. mence. 
In O.I. this was the ordinary way of forming a 
noun from adjectives in -s¢. In modern Irish 
we frequently use for these also the suffix -ar. 
E.g. bourdeac- ap, atpeac-ap,  artyieat - ap, 
Déantacar. With many adjectives, however, 
this suffix -e is not used. E.g., mop, beas, otc, 
adjectives in -arait ; those ending in a vowel, e.g., 
ceannrs, Te. 

-e (neut. 10- stem) 'oeire, maire. There is no 
distinction any longer between these and 1°. 
3°. -isse (Mod. ipe) an extension of No. 2° raoipre 


is) 


2 


6°. 


8° 


IO. 
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(raop), 'oaoinre (oaom. These of course in the 
modern language are fem. 


. -tut- (O.I. nom. in -u;cf. L. juventus) ; In Mod. I. 


the ending is either -a, or -e :—veata (O.1. bethu) < 
beo, ptaince (O.I. slantu). 


. -as (old -us < essus, estus, and -as < assus) :— 


lonnpacar, binnesr, copmaitear, cuibear (earlier 
cuib'óear < cubard); faitcior (O.I. faitigus) < 
faitesc, lit. fore-seeing, cauticus. This meaning is 
close to the modern meaning in many places—shy. 
-s from monosyllabic adjectives :—baoir (baot) 
gsoir (sa0t) snap (snác) reir (cit, tired; cf. 
éarsató, quick) ; cear (ce) does not belong here. 
It is probably < {tepes-tu- cmor (girdle) comes 
from the same root as cporvoe,—tkrd-su . 

-act, to form abstracts :—ceannpact, stoppacc, 
copmatacc, etc. I.G., -akta probably from root 
ag- drive, and therefore = that which is driven. 
Hence group ; then nature. 

-a (now usually -e instead, 1°). Mid. I. voécta, 
now boicce. But sptavbpa (from verb) ceannra 
(originally moun, now an adjective. The old 
adjective was cennais). 

-tas, -das (= Mid. I. tu, + as) the former after 
consonants, the latter after vowels :—bpéancar 
(Mid. I. bréntu) 'oonéaoor (Mid. I. dorchatu). 
-an, acayi (in a few nouns). There are many numeral 
nouns in -ap (from gean) :—aonap, cmún (the old 
dative ; the ncm. was cfúan), ceatnap, etc., 10Lan 
(iol = many). The few in scan seem to take 
their origin from patac¢ep (patac)—this perhaps 
because of ctdbap, also = dirt,mud. The original 
meaning of patac (L. salax, from salio = I leap) 
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was lustful, lecherous. The meaning, however, has 
broadened. On the model of patacap, apparently, 
are formed—tasacan (weakness, from Luas), 
mallacep (with padaipc) = slowness, weakness. 


.-c from “adjectives in -a¢ :—peaomannac-c; 


captannsc-c. 
-s0 i—uatad = singleness, unity, singular num- 
ber < root of Gk. airds (self). 


, -voe (preceded by a suffix -qo, diminutive) peana- 


caroe ; also -ar (preceded by the same suffix) 
reanacar ; cf. Latin senex (oldish ; the suffix qo- 
does not appear in this word in Latin outside the 
nom. sing). re-ct-pro-cus—going backwards and 
forwards (from ve and #70). 

-peac (fem.) Cf. L. issa Saittpeae = foreign woman : 
earwig. oinpesc; bdinpea¢=a white cow (bán) ; 
céippeac (the female blackbird: cian = black); 


minnreac =a young she-goat (meann-dn, MIONN-AN) se 
. cis-tero- (-reaf) ; rinnpeap (tsen-is-tero-) “is 


” 


is the comparative suffix (i6s, ies, is) in its weakest 
form, seen in L. magis (for the other two, Lat. 
major (mag-ids), majestas (mag-ies-tas). Tero- 
is the compar. suffix common in Gk. (cf. L. al-ter, 
in-ter. Eng. other, whether. I. alltar, ceanncap, 
ceaccar, etc.). 


. -Aé —pérac (desert). 
. -tnei—fipinne. The n is doubled in fipinne 


according to MacNeill’s law. 


. -65 '—snáCcós (wild beast’s lair), 


án, diminutive :—beasán, moan. 


(c) From Nouns :— 


vy 


By 


-a€T —014CT, DAONNACT, TEACTAINEACT, FILTOeACT 


6°. 


cosa 
o 
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In early I. frequently from nouns in eam :— 
breiteatinacc. From these the termination 
-mnacc spread. E.g. bibdamnacht. From this 
noun the modern viteamnac seems to have been 
formed. 


. -6¢T4in, accainT -caine (the two latter for verbal 


nouns) :—curoesécain, AIpescTainT, aiCbeo'ócáinc 


(see p. 251). 


-as —ldnamnarp, sdatcjpap (a double suffix here. 


From adatt = adultery, concupiscence, with 
reminiscence of the L. adulterium, perhaps). Now 
usually adatcpannap from the adjective avdat- 
tTprannac, which owes its suffix perhaps to the adj. 
eaccpannac (which again is influenced by the Lat. 
externus, extraneus). 


isse (mod. ire) a neuter io- stem :—fradnure 
(Directly from the noun fiadu (gen. pradan). 


. pao, pard: Collective. (There were two such 


suffixes in O.1., one neuter (connected probably 
with reth- run), the other fem. fconnected with I. 
riad == journey, Gallo-Lat. rheda == chariot) :— 
tuattpead (ashes) now tuaitpeac; ose (ice) 
O.I. aig-red; sniompad (from this comes the 
strong plur. of sníom, sniomanta). So seimnea'ó 
(Gk. xov, L. hiems), pampad. (Cf. Samain ; Gk. 
jpépa) Lancpad(m), macpad(t.). 

-Lait.—Collective. Really the noun fiat = king- 
dom :—éantatt(e). 


*, -cpaet.—Collective—bancpacc. 
. -a1t.—Collective—conaipc (hounds). Possibly we 


may see here the word rpait (scries), L. sero. For 
change in compound cf. bpeit: cabainc. 
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. -taé.—Collective. (The word ptog, ptuas) ; ceas- 


tac (household) ; muctse. 

-vde (earlier id, ith). The agent :—pcéataroe, 
ainmnvdoe (Nominative). 

ath, em —bpeitearh, réiceam (debtor) otitearh 
(creator) ; (peattpam (philosopher) is a borrowing 
from the L. philosophus (Gk.), but has been 
assimilated in form to these nouns. The old form 
was felsub. 

-aipe (Lat. -arius) :—ceactaipe, pleaccaipie, bAraipic, 
áLtaine (a brood-mare). Cf. fataipe, an ambling 
horse, and Eng. palfrey). 


óir -—comnteoip, DdIppeorn. 


. tip —ooócúin (m. 3rd decl.). But crEATIR 


(f. and decl.) is from L. creatura. 


. -TOIp, Oop, -wooip (L. -ator), ceotcóin ; ppeat- 


SOOIfi, bhéasa 0ó1f:. 


. -4n (masc. diminutive: < tagnus) : — cnocán, 


tiomdn (O.I. lem, L. ulmus). 

-agén (dim.) :'—Íorasán, Aodagin. Here we may 
have an accretion of the 5 of beasdn; or else a 
double suffix—the Britannic suffix óg (= I. ae) + 
án. Other varieties of this dimunitive are -acin, 
acén, -pacdin, wodn:— méspacdn (thimble), 
rs4sacén (strainer), parmnacén = a salmon trout 
(lit. a yearling trout, if from parm == summer ; 
cf. parnaipe = young heifer < sam + pears = 
unfruitful, dry; cntodn = gurnet is derived, 
from the adj cpuatd ; also cptodn, cpusodn (Z.C.P. 
VII, a, 405). For the converse change of cn >cp 
cf. Ulster cpoc (cnoc), cparh (cnám); vospacan, 
bíonánaoán (pin-cushion), bpéasaodn (toy). 
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-naro (Fem. diminutive) O.I. nat (e.g., é6thathnat ; 
uated: pauculus). Duácnaíro (Little Flower), 
also blathnat (weasel) which may be the same 
word. ‘Opanncaro (flea) is << oeaps-naro. 


. “in (Dim.) gipin, nóinín. Same as I.G. suffix-ino-. 


Cf. Gall. Ticinos (Ir. ceicim, I fly ?), Eng. swine ; 
su-ine: L. sus. 


. ÓS -TOS5 :'—Ófv0Ós, pidveds, bábós, etc. Generally 





diminutive ; míotcós = gnat; cuapnos (nest of 
honey bees). 


. -ne, -tne :—(Dim. or Collective): fotc; forttne 


(a single hair: so puainne) ; span; spdinne.  ain- 
tine (stormy weather ; an-pad = storm, 


.-lo (I. at):—Catat (cf. L. Catullus), Tuatat 


(custat = withershins). ve1peat = the turn to the 
right. Earlier we find tnaithbél, tuaithbil, suggest- 
ing that the second element is -véat. It is how- 
ever certainly -sel (svel) Irish reat, turn, time, 
spell, space. Further ceimeat (darkness) ; cf. L. 
temere, tenebrae. néat (neb-lo) cott (hazel :—L. 
corylus = cosylus, Eng. haz-el). 

anaf i—in tpéadanarp, originally a period of three 
days, from O.1. cpéve, three things, but under the 
influence of the Latin, triduanus. Now = absti- 
nence. 

ceapt in Tusipeespt, ‘oeipcearc. The r of 
cuaipceapc seems to be due to oeirceanc. Cf. 
converse influence of tuard on tear (instead of 
ear). The origin of the suffix is obscure ; could 
it be connected with the L. pars ? 

Lann :—the place where things or persons are kept ; 
Leabaplann, otapilann, amayiclann, aipmleann. 
But ann-lann = sauce contains the Welsh Ilyn=: 
drink. Cf. I. linn. 
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Tap i—aiteantap : ugoartép (In P.H. augtortas). 
In Mod. I. the second 4 is long. 
-a¢ i—coinntesé (connta¢) = stubble < Middle I. 
condall, stalk, stubble. 
-apnac (a double suffix -an (belonging originally 
to nouns like ctasap, cosap: in this last it is not a 
suffix) + nae (the suffix -s¢ added to -n stems) :— 
copapinae; clasapnac (the suffix is usually diminu- 
tive, but this word means /ieavy rain ; so however 
does the simple ctasap; it has perhaps an iter- 
ative force here, referring to the frequent falling 
drops). Then also—cnasapnac (crackling, rustling 
noise) < snag; miogapnac (dozing) ; uscapnac < 
uae, (sighing); tubespnac, Lubapnac (collective : 
weeds in general) sntpapnac (under-lowing of a 
cow) ; piopapinaé = whispering (rpiops). 
-a¢caé. Apparently also a double suffix from 
-ACc + ac (or a¢ + tac) —snúraccac (under- 
lowing < snúracc) ; capaccac (coughing). 
ac, -taé (of the noises made by animals) — 
amarepse (barking); séimpesc (lowing; also 
séimneac) ; shása4LLac (clucking of hens) ; mé:tteac 
(bleating) ; prorapac (protapac, neighing). -apca¢ 
in ppaotapcac (sneezing) and vatttapcac (of swine). 
-Sail, Sal, ulol i—sEpdggait (=. spdpatac), snap- 
gait (lowmg); puruiot (pouting) ; cemartuiot ; 
bytiergart (belching) ; pewouiot (reaogait) (whist- 
ling). 
sine (cf. 21) :—paipcine (“é ard) < páicrine. 
For change of into c before r cf. epot < cut 
in phrase in ¢put pin. Also Ulster vioc pé < 
bio'ó ró. 
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(4) From Adverbs or Prepositions of place ; and pronouns :— 
“THfl ---O1piTespl, 1ApTAap, UsCTAP, TOCTAP, CednnTsn, 
Alltop, eactay (exterior) aipceap ; ceactan (origin- 
ally, each of two; now mostly with negative- 
neither) ; neaccap (from O.I. nech), ionatay (intes- 

tines). 


{e) From Verbs :— 


Vv 


I”. “ó: the agent, or kindred meaning :—Aainpro 
(accusative case < ad-ness-). 
2”. -aéc: abstracts :—cuptact, beannuigteacc (de- 


rived directly from participle). 

3°. -ap, -Tap i—cabaptap, paégattap (also directly 

from verbal adjective in te, ta). 

-nt (-ao) :—caza (caraid = he loves: still alive 

in Ulster). Cf. L. part. in- NT-. 

5°. -uos (cf. Gk. perfect participle active in -®s) 
Coimoiu (Lord) < tcom-med-wis (Root of 
midithir = he judges ; vb. n. mear). 

6°. -s:—b4r: originally vb. n. to root ba-; cf. Gk. 

€Bn; Sk a-ga-t. 
. -ath :—Agent. tuam = pilot, from root tpleu- 
sail. 

8°. -neoin (through verbal nouns in -n) -coif, woop — 
rsribneoip (pspivinn), motcoip, figesoorp. 

9”. -cap:—totap (canal) L. lavacrum; Gk. Aovrpó,, 
bath ; capatap (gimlet) ; Gk. répe-rpo-v. 

IO” -aipie :—eLa'óaine (lit. a digger; ctardisim, I dig; 
clarde==a fence ; etagaipe (Dineen) =a fish after 
‘shedding its spawn, should be spelled ctsdaipe. 
It is the same word, the change of meaning being 
sufficiently clear (Z.C.P. VII, 2, 369). 
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II. Adjectival Suffixes — 
(a) From verbs :—-tio- (ce, ca, te, ta): buaitte, motta, 
beannuigte, Fagca. 
(6) from numerals :—- 


x° 


2° 


-to, -eto: reipesd, ciis5ea, vcei¢mad (we may 
look upon the m here as the final m of tdekm). 
The double suffix mmo + eto :—-(I. thad, ama'o) 
cesatpamsad, tiomad, etc. In the LG. period 
apparently sometimes the -mo suffix, and some- 
times the.-to suffix was used. Hence L. decimus 
(tdek-mmo-s), Gk. 8ékaros (tdekm-to-s). The 
combination in Irish was helped by reaccma'ú, 
roeicmad (where m belonged to the cardinal) and 
naomed where th may represent the original 
final m of novem (cf. Gk. évevjxovra). 


(c) From Nouns :— 


I? 


-d(a)e :—(Mod. a, €4):—óa is often pronounced -sa : 


—maoyzd4, fi0oso4, cpooa (crú, blood ; L. cruor, 
cruentus), 'paonn4 (O.I. doinde, from plur. of 
'ouine), DaN'D4 ; muinnceonCa4, neamta (heavenly), 
coidnearca. This suffix denotes—quality, mode, 
belonging to, material, time, origin. 


.. “AC :'—uttecómaócA4c, pesctac, onopac, Eipeannac, 


inmhesdonac, buTdedc, 'oLeascac (M.I. dlighthech). 


. AThAil i—fespamatt, plaiteamait. English -ly. 


ineac) (From -n stems with addition of -ae) — 
bese ee AlLoANAC, Mapitanac, 'oéircineac 
(cf. Sc.G. déistinn, teeth on edge, disgust < dét ? 
Or Mid. I. déistiu = refuse of everything) ; 
qactanac, inncinneac ; then added to words which 
did not end in -n:—coitteanaé, vérdeanac, 
oliptinesc. Words like eaécpannac may have 
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had some influence also ; cf. L. externus, extraneus 
AOALTPANNAC. 


5°. -10e :—cotnarve, umarde, Dit-céiLLiDe, easnarve 
(wise). 
6°. -amnac :—(From nouns in -amain(c)) :—crperoe- 
Amnac, oipieamnac, Leanamnac. 
7° -riap i—(= the adjective mop) -—crattmap, éao- 
map, fFonnmar. 
(4) From prepositions :—-to0 :—-uapat (ór), ipeat (ior). 
(e) From adjectives :— 
-04 “—beo'óa, mófvóa. 
-AC '—bLléiceac = a mullet (< Tbhleiti-ko- (Z.C.P. 
VII, 2. 389) lit. the sparkling one ; cf. Eng. blithe). 


D. Miscellaneous :— 


I”. 1onann (equal to, all one, the same) is derived by 
Pedersen from the def. article + aon. 

29, éasin seems to be gen. of the noun eisean (m. and f. 
Cf. the phrases ap éisin, and tucc éigin). In 
earlier I. we frequently find what seems to be the 
fem. dat. used adverbially (without a preposition) : 
E.g., P.H. 3506 co ro-b ann écin (there especially) ; 
3758, is doig écin, it is quite likely ; 3855 is demin 
écin, it is absolutely certain ; 7898, acht induind 
fén écin, but in our own selves; 7934, acht is 
indiu écin, on this very day; 3095, co mad he 
Ísu écin. But we also find the adjectival use :— 
344, oen bliadain écin, one year anyhow; 2504, 
eirc co locc écin, go to some place or other. é151n 
is sometimes used wrongly by learners instead of 
Site. Speaking generally 'ouine éisin = Lat. 
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aliquis, but. 'ouine Ayute = Lat. quidam; so 
po é15in = aliquid; pwo Aimee = quiddam. 


3°. 1apacca seems to be gen. of tapacc. Distinguish 


CAPSLL 14fAacTa and Pact CApaill. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Change of Meaning in Words. 


Words change their meaning in two ways :— 
I. By association with different prepositions, particles 
etc., in composition. 

II. By the broadening or narrowing of their counotation 
owing to various psychological or other causes. 

I. (a) anacat, by itself means protection, deliverance. When 
combined with the preposition ad- it means burial : 
aonacat. Also, with metathesis of n and 1, and 
lengthening of -an to -4n:—aótacán. Then 
further by assimilation of ending to that of verbals 
in -a0, adlacad, the usual form in Munster at the 
present day. 

Combined with co- and in'o- it means the act of 
bestowing, O.I. tindnacul. But the word has under- 
gone similar changes to those of aónacat > 
solaced, its modern form being tiodtscao (with 
loss of n before first © (now aspirated) and com- 
pensatory lengthening of1). The plural ciodtaicée, 
Tiodtaicti = benefits received. 

(b) There was an old verb caraid = he loves (cf. L. 
carus, caritas, Fr, chére). It survives still, but is 
not much used. We find the root in several 
compounds, however, with more or less change of 
meaning: With o'o- prefixed, and -ar suffix > 
ocfap =? hunger (o0-2ap-ap). With the prepo- 
sition ao- > accur (O.1.) = joy. The mod. I, 
acon = profit, loan, use of a thing; also tool, 
instrument, may be the same word At all events 
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we have it in a compound with the negative an., 
viz.: anacaip = affliction. Ciocap = ravenous 
hunger > cio¢ + éag (two ¢’s coming together > 
unaspirated c). So cpócaine = mercy < trós- 
caine, lit. loving pity. 

(c) ciatt = sense, understanding. With 'oi- it means 
“one’s best effort’? oiéeatt. With fro (wood ; 
a letter of the alphabet) it means a chess-board, 
the game of chess frdceatt (now often spelled 
fitcealtt). 

(d) O.I. fed- v.n. fedan (tvedhna) = lead. With ar- and 
com- v.n. erchét it means /under. With root and 
meaning, cf. Eng. wed; and for meaning the L. 
duco (in matrimonium). 

(e) O.1. gal (cf. Gk. yon) v.n. of O.I. fichid (cf. L. vi-n-co), 
he fights. 

There are various compounds in mod. Irish :— 
With ap- 1opga1l = contention, attack, battle. 
» '0t- ‘OIOSFAL = vengeance. 
,, F9- £05214L = robbery, depredation. 
Tosturóe = robber. 
», €0- TOSsit = destruction. With fine- 
flongat = slaughter of a tribesman. 
», ek(s)-easgat= fear. 

(f) piaca=debt, obligation. With com- cotw¢e=dowry. 

(g) The verb sab (L. hab-eo) occurs in many compounds : 
With fo-a0- rpásam ; cf. L adhibeo. 

», con- congvaim, comnts ; cf. L. co-hib-co. 

» O1- 'piosbáit ; cf. L. debeo < de-hib-eo. 

», to-for-ess- tuapapsbait (account); cf. L. 
ex-hib-eo. 

»» FO- FAGAIL. 
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With ‘o1- in- :—'otonsbáit (equal, match) ; cf. Eng. 
a great “ fake.” 
3, tO-0°0- -—TOZAIL. 
i; suffix -la:—sabat = fork; estuary; land 
, enclosed at confluence of two rivers; the 
groin; prop, pillar. The diminutives 
syaibLin, góitin are common in place-names. 

(ky -saipe = the act of calling (simple, saim) ; cf. L. 
garrulus. The roct gar- occurs in many compounds. 
With so- agza (also aspad, asoine) = challenge, 

revenge, dispute. 

», to-ao- cagpa (also -ad, -aipc) = pleading, 
alluding to. The forms in -ainc are due to 
Tabasipi, TALAITT. 

,, in- i—inguipe (feeding of cattle) ; cf. ingiop. 

» TO >—TOFsIp'm = summons, invitation, pe- 
tition. 

y» Fo- o'o- :'—póstw4 = proclamation. 

» EMTh —freaspia “ answer; fpeasaipic = 
answering. 

»» FO- —fosep = sound, noise. 

; De- po- :—"oeosaip (diphthong: de- is here 
the compvsition form of 06, 04 (2). 

(i) snim = I do, make. (Root gen. gne, gn (L. gigno, 
Gk. yiyvopa). Vb.n. sniom. In many compounds: 
With di- :-—oéanam = do, make. 

» fo-:—Fpósnamh = service. Adj. poganca = 


serviceable. 
» com :—congnam = help. Cf. cabvaip. 
” , &o- and suffix -tom :—aisneao (Tad-gni- 


tom). For meaning cf. L. natura (nascor) 
with gigno, yiyvopa, genus,’ yévos. 
(7) Root gus: Eng. cost. L. Au-gus-tus. 
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With po-:poga (choice; usually subjective ; 

'oetn 'oo POSS f0. 
To- :'—cofsa (choice ; usually objective ; cosa 

tin 1reasó é. á 

Sometimes, however combined, c4 cosa 7 fogs na 
Saeditse ann. 

With imbi-  po-:—1omoppo (O.L. immurgu) = 
however, indeed, moreover; also, but, now. 
Lit. the opposite choice. 

(k) téis, leave, let, lay-(cf. L. linquo): In Mod. I. the e 
is usually short (M. teos). With an: ters ap = 
pretend. 

With od-ess > opcait (optais) = open. 

», to-od-ess (to being dropped in mod. I. and 
fo inserted before ov) > fuapsait = re- 
deem, rescue. 

» wTo-en- > ceilsim — throw away. 

() From the root plé (L. plé-nus, Gk. m7-pys) in its weakest 
form. pl- we get cuite (flood), vite (deluge), 
funóil (excess < Ío-ro-o'o-) ; 'oeanóil (insignificant, 
as adj.) < di-ro-od-. 

(#7) From the root Lo-n-s — 

With po- > futans = suffering. 

» in > v.n. ellach, originally = union. The 
modern eatta¢ = household goods, furni- 
ture, cattle, is probably the same word. 
Ceattac = hearth is from ceme. 

(a) The root lu- = move, energize, v.n. luud, gives 
probably the modern tt, vigour, energy; and 
possibly tua'ó (mention, discourse, betroth)«with 
narrowing of meaning. Thurn. derives this word 
from root of L. laus, laudo (au > ua). With 
ess- > 6460 = escape, slip away. 
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(0) From mear (O.I. mess, v.n. of midithir, he judges) we 
get— 
With o1- o'o- > viomar = pride. 

» to- > tomar = measure; a riddle; cure 
(cómaire), measure for clothes. 

» com- > cumurp (proportion: then power), 
cumarac = lit. well-proportioned, then 
powerful. 

(p) From the root rig- bind :— 
With com- > cuimpneac (cuibneae) = a binder ; 
the act of binding. 

» OF > vipesac (or it may be < L. directus — 
with change of suffix. 

» £O- > fuipeac = act of delaying, keeping 
(transitive). 

» &0- > dae = act of binding; buapac == 
tying of cattle. 

(9) neicc = act of selling :— 
With in- > tonnpaic = worthy, (fit to be sold). 

» €6ss- > éipic = fine, compensation, “ eric.” 

(ry) reth- run:— —. 
With ess- éimúm. 

,, co- imbi- di > cimtipeacc (with suffix assim- 
ilated to teacc). 

» FO> pop = help, v.n. pfoyutin. Cf. L. 
suc-curro. 

» to> cóin? pursuit. Also copad = fruit, 
result ; cf. L. eventus. 

» No > 1onnpad = attack. 

, to (and different form of v.n.) > cunup (cf. 
Mid. I. esraiss (passage way). 

» di- oo- > O.J. ditrad, what's left over. 
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Here perhaps we should connect mod. I. 
'o1úth = drop, with reminiscence of 'oeon. 
(s) From saig-, v.n, saigid = act of seeking, going to :— 
With ad- > ascid, aipce = boon, request. Hence 
in-aipce == gratis, for nothing, for the mere 

asking. 

., to- ad- > taipce (safe-keeping). 

» aith-com-di- > (O.L cuindchid, without aith-) 
modern atcuinse, atcuinge (request, be- 
seeching). 

of go- (and prothetic f-) > pfrapparoe. 
(Earlier iarfaigid). 
in- > 10nnparoe = attacking, approach. 
(Earlier insaigid). 
1» flo- > poicim = I reach. (Now usually 
rroicim). 
(t) seq- say :—Cf. L. inseque : Gk. évvere. 
With to- ad- > cape =- account, rumour. 

;; di- oo- > ofipigim (awake), O.I. ní diischi. 

, to- en- com- > teagars (irregular short e). 

» in- > innrce (speech, gender). 

» suffix -tlo- > pcéat (< tsqe-tlo-m). 

» aite- > aiteare (Thurn.). Is this aps in 


“c 


- 


Ar an scéao árs ”? 
(“) pni- (L. ni-tor) v.n. pniom :— 
With com- cornam = 1° defending, 2° contending. 
; FO- fuinneam = energy, vigour, momentum. 
» TO- €SS- IO- céapnam (also céapnoo) = 
return, recover, steal away, depart, die, etc. 
(2) pluoct = race, stock, posterity. With o1-vitteacc 
= orphan, and with addition of personal suffix 
-10e > villeactarde. 
(w) cuma = shape < com-bae (v.n. of benaro). 
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cuma =all one, the same < fcom- smiio (root 
sem (one) of Latin semel, Gk. eis, pla, & 
(i.e. fsems, {smiia, tsem). 
(x) cté (cui) = left. With fo > pocta = the North. 
Cf. cuaro (North) and cuatat (capad tustatl = 
the left turn). 
IT. 1°. conncabainc — danger: in Mid. I. doubt. 
2°, bponnaim = I bestow. Originally I spoil, damage ; 
then spend, consume ; and finally bestow. A good 
example of specialisation in meaning. 

5. conned = contract ; then league. There is no reason 

to get angry with connpad na Saevditse. 

4°. aripap — I“ want of faith, 2° doubt in general. 

5°. cladaipe — 1° a digger, 2° thief, rogue, scoundrel, etc. 
The word ctagaipe (Din.) = a fish after shedding 
its spawn, is probably the same word and should 
be spelled with © (instead of §) (Z.C.P. VII, 2). 

6°. O.I. foditiu (v.n. of Ío-daim) = suffering: The Con- 
naught I. forge (patience) looks very like the same 
word syncopated (but cf. O.I. foigde <fo + gude — 
begging. The change of meaning is intelligible in 
either case), and with s substituted for the » of the 
O.I. ; the o of rois'oe would represent the O.I. t. 
The d of O.I. foigde is, of course, aspirated. The 
Munster fpordne may go back to the dative form 
foditin. 

7’, O.I. ad-etha = attacks (for the root, cf. L. ita-re, 
frequentative from ire) has for vb.n. a1dea ; modern 
ordead = tragic fate, death. Also ip mop an ordead 
plaice ta = you deserve to be beaten with a rod. 

8°. O.I. dringid, steps, advances, has vb.n. opéim (cf. 
céim, Léim, etc.) In Ulster it means expectation, 
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emulation, etc. "Opéimipe = ladder. 


9°. O.I. erchót, v.n. of ar-com-fed-, is in modern I. upeoro. 
The old word meant hindrance; unéótro = evil, 
damage, iniquity. P.H. 7734: urchdit na spréide 
= the lust of wealth. 


10°. rpeir is old v.n. of poaim = I sleep (cf. German Wesen.) 
It meant however, not physiological sleep, but 
‘passing the night’; then a night festival; then 
festival in general; then the particular kind of 
festival which it now denotes. Derivative— 
reirine. 

II”. puine na Snéine : the setting, going down of the sun. 
Perhaps from root- ne with rpo- prefixed and -io suffix ; 
cf. Gk. véopa = go or come (Pedersen). fun, 
knead, bake, is a different word. Pedersen proposes 
po + sní, but this seems unlikely, as one would 
expect a long vowel. Possibly from the root sni- 
(cf. puinneam and the L. subnixus), though we should 
expect -nn. The double n, however, would not be 
such a serious obstacle, as the short vowel in Peder- 
sen’s derivation. 


12° 4pac=the tying of cattle ; now=security, guarantee, 
help, hope, opportunity. 
13°. fuipeac (ro + rig) originally transitive, retain, delay ; 


now intransitive, delay. 

I4” cúineam (to + rim) originally = act of recounting ; 
now in specialised meaning—elegy. 

15°. maitesth = pardon (cf. W. maddeu, I. made = vain). 


Lit—make nothing of Its form is affected by maic, 
with which it has nothing to do etymologically. 
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16°. teitéro, kind, sort, the like of ; earlier lethet (mod. 
teiteso = breadth). Cf. P.H. 3093, tha tharm- 
cruthugad a letheti, lit. through a transfiguration 
cf its sort (size). Hence we sometimes find a 
teitévoe. In the special meaning of “ kind, sort,” 
the word is kept as a fem. and e is long (perhaps by 
association with mé1o), whereas teiteao in the sense 
of “ breadth’”’ is masc. An early example with é 
is found in Gm. Z.C.P II, ao :—a lethét sin d’aran. 
Cf. No. 17° 

17°. pagar (lit. “ sise ”” from the English) ; then kind, sort. 
Cf. 16° and the English “ to size up ” a person (i.e., 
tell what scré he is). 

78°. Nit éinne ip annpa tiom ná tupa. Annra is com- 
parative of annra (difficult), earlier annsu ; positive 
annse (< an + asse, easy). In the idiom quoted 
it is used somewhat like meara, and like meara, takes 
on the meaning “dearer.” So the derivative 
annpacc means love, affection. 

IO”. puadan atta: In Arran, means a “ sparrow hawk,” 
but in W. Munster is used in the sense of 'oubán atta 
(also 'oarmán) = a spider. We find at MI. sod 
as a gloss on “ Aranearum ” innan dad n-allatd. 
This is a diminutive from the existing word oam 
Allard = a stag. Dam criginally signifies a dom- 
esticated quadruped (from same root as Lat. domo ; 
domitus, subdued) and in particular, the cow (a 
common standard of value in ancient Ireland). 
Then, with the addition of attsi% (wild : silvaticus ; 
Fr. sauvage) it means a stag. The diminutive 
‘oarhan allard was applied to the spider, because 
of its swift, vigorous movements, and its precipitate 
flight at the approacn of man. Marstrander (Z.C.P. 
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VII, a, 409) sees a difficulty in deriving from oath 
(in the sense of ‘ deer’) and suggests oar a worm, 
reptile, louse (D.LL.R.L.A., p. 50). In 'oubán atta 
we sce folk-etymology at work. It literally means 
“the little black thing of the wall (patta, atta) or 
of the rock, cliff (atti, aitte),” puaddn atta is a 
further contortion of the original meaning. A 
common word for spider in Ulster at the present 
day is figeaooip (weaver). 

béapta: the English language; originally bélre = 
any language (< bél mouth). 

biteamnac, if I am right in deriving from O.I. bibdu 
(guilty, a guilty person) through the abstract 
bibdamnacht, shows considerable change of meaning 
in the modern language :—thief, beggar, rogue, 
rascal ; padding in the sole of a shoe. 


. ceao (permission). Kuno Meyer holds that this is 


simply -cet of the Latin word licet Irishised. From 
meaning “it is permitted’ it has come to signify 
permission. 


. céapad: Originally, to suffer; now generally, to 


CRUCIFY, crucifixion, from its frequent use in céapad 
án oTigeasgina Íora Cpiorc. 


. oan (L. donum). Original'y gift ; Wb. 28¢2: ni riat 


na dénu diadi ara n-indeb domunde, they shall not 
sell the divine GIFTS for worldly gain ; then gift of 
poetry; then a poem; and specially a poem in 
syllabic, as distinguished from accentual, metre. 
In Mid. I. business, trade, occupation. 


. oéipe: originally love of God (Oe + reanc) ; now 


generally love of the neighbour ; charity, alms. 


. oedlt pan :—flash, blaze, shining ; then appearance, 


likelihood. 


28°. 


29°. 


30°. 
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. taitneam :—shining ; to please ; love (¢usap caitneat 


'po'n ainnir). 


'oeonatóe '—exile: probably from earlier 'oeona'ó, 
oeopaid = outlaw, stranger, exile (from di 4- urrad 
=a native freeman with full rights). The word 
also means at present— fugitive, beggar, pilgrim, 
penitent (with reminiscence of 'oeog a tear). In its 
present form the word is assimilated to personal 
nouns in ~10e. 

'oiosbáil (from di + gabáil), lit., taking away from ; 
now loss, harm, injury ; want (like earta) in Donegal; 
also slight inclination to ene side or other; cuin 
INDIOSbAIL é. 

00¢4 now means likely, probable, rather. It is really 
the comparative of ooi¢ (often written 'oois ; cf. 
Gk. doxéa, L. doceo). The o was originally short, 
as in Gk. and Lat. When the comparative meaning 
of 'oóca (O.I. dochu) was no longer felt, a new 
comparative odicige (o6caise) was formed. 

oudatsur : originally, one’s vight, what is due To one. 
Now, one’s duty, what is due FROM one. The first 
sense is also found. 

féaoaim : originally, I obtain, get. Now, I can, am 
able (with accus.) ni #éaopainn é. I couldn't. Cf. 
ni bpuisinn out ann, and provincial English “I 
couldn’t GET going.” 

mataipc : destruction, perdition. Now merely, change, 
something else, different ; 4 mataipc oe sno. Is it 
a collective from L. malus ? 

mip: < L. mensa :—table ; plate ;dish. 


. rpnéró :'—(L. praeda < prae-heda < hendo in prae- 


hendo, prendo) = cattle driven as spoil, Then, 
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fortune, wealth, worldly goods ; then dowry, wife’s 
portion. 

36°. mear : vb.n. of midithir, he judges ; hence judgment ; 
then favourable’ judgment ; esteem. 

37° cpéavdanap, now = abstinence (as distinct from fast- 
ing, cnorseó). In Mid. I. = a space of three days 
(C.L tréde = 3 things; but also through L. 
triduanus) ; then three days’ fast or abstinence ; 
then abstinence in general. 

38°. cnéice = qualities ; good qualities ; accomplishments, 
shows a generalisation in meaning from O.I. tréde 
= three things. “ Accomplishments” in Irish story- 
telling were often enumerated in “ threes.” Cf. 
Meaobd’s re-yuirements in her husband--“ fer cen 
neoit, cen ét, cen oman ”; and Déirdre’s desire for 
a husband who should have “ duibhe an _ fhich, 
dirrce na fela, 7 gile an tsneachta.” The Irish 
“ Triads ” are well-known. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


In addition to the usual Grammatical contractions :'— 


V =verb. 
P=(material) predicate. 
S$=( m ) subject. 


Pp = pronominal (formal) predicate. 
s = pronominal (formal) subject. 


. Acts (Gniomapta na n-Appot), Canon O Leary. 
. Sep. (Aepop 4 téin1g 50 héimnn), Canon O Leary. 
. A.M.C. (Aislinge Meic Conglinne : The Vision of Mac Conzlinne), 


Ed. Kuno Meyer. 
B.K. (Stories from Keating).—Bergin. 


. DOP. (Opacpiu).—Canon O Leary. 


C.'0. (ón Craor “'Deaman).—Canon O Leary. 
€.s. (na Ceithre Sorpséil).—Canon O Leary. 


. Cat. (Catilina).—Canon O Leary. 
. C. na ngs. (Caparo nan Sarohesl).—Norman Mac Leod, D.D. 


CL. (An Cleapaide).—Canon O Leary. 


. Don. (Donlevy’s Catechism, 1848). 

. D. (Manvel d’Irlandais Moyen).—G. Dottin (Paris). 

. D.S. (Na Daoine Sidhe is Uirsgeulan eile).—Celtic Press, Glasgow. 
. Donne. R. (Donnéad Rua Mac Conmayia). 

. DLL. (R.1.A.).—Dictionary of the Irish Language (Pub. by 


Royal Irish Academy). 


. @ip. (€1pipt).—By Canon O Leary. 

_ £4. (Éinnrséalca na h-dpaibe).—feanpsup Finn-béit. 
. £.S. (Fúinn na Smól). 

. AS. (Suaine).—Canon O Leary. 

. Gl. (Old Irish Glosses). 

. Im. (óicmr an Críorc).—Canon O Leary. 

. K.T.B. (Keating's Crí Drop-Saoite an báir). 

. K.H.—Keating’s History. 

. K.P.—Keating’s Poems. 
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. Luke (Gospel of St. Luke in na Cettne Soipséit).—Canon O Leary 
. L.O. (Laos Oipin ap Cín na n-Ós).— Ed. Flannery. 

. MS.F. (mo sSséatl ftérn).—Canon O Leary. 

. MI. (The Milan Glosses). 

. n. (nnam).—Canon O Leary. 

. n. n$. (Naor nSóbaú an Síolla Omb).—mMicest ó máille. 

. PH. (Passions and Homilies from the Leabag Daeac).—Ed, 


Atkinson. 


. PB. (Poetry of Badenoch).—Sinton. : 

. Ser (Seanmóin 1p tpi piér0).—Canon O Leary. 

. S.T. (Stories from the T41n).—Strachan. 

. S. (Séa0na).—Canon O Leary. 

. SS. (S5ot-Oustad).—Canon O Leary. 

. TBC (Cáin Dó Cusilgne)—Canon O Leary. 

. C.S. (Taos 54ba).—Doyle. 

. Thurn (Thurneysen). Th. Hb. (Thurneysen’s Handbuch des 


Alt-Irischen). 


. John (Gospel of St. John in na Ceicne Soipséit). 
. Wb. (The Wiirzburg Glosses). 
. 2C.P. (Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie), 
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